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FOUND. 
Ordinances  of 


During  the  tearing  down  of  the  Dor- 
land-Massey  residence,  at  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  6th  and  Washington  streets,  to 
make  room  for  the  erection  of  a  modern 
business  house,  quite  a  number  of  old 
books  and  papers  were  scattered  about 
the  vicinity.  Alfred  Claybaugh  picked 
up  one  of  the  hooks  and  noticing  that  it 
pertained  to  the  borough,  took  it  into 
the  store  of  H.  A.  Lewis,  adjoining  the 
!  old  house.  Mr.  Lewis  carefully  dried  it 
for  it  was  lying  in  the  rain  when  found, 
and  kindly  turned  it  over  to  the  secretary 
of  council. 

The  title  page  reads:  “Laws  of  the 
Burgesses  and  Town  Council  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Huntingdon,  commencing  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six.  Vol.  I.” 

The  borough  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  assembly  approved  March  29th,  1796. 

The  first  page  is  headed :  ‘  ‘Laws  of  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon, 

Benjamin  Elliot,  Speaker,  )  17Qr  ,, 
Jonathan  Henderson,  Clerk,  $ 

Then  follows:  “Chapter  I. 

“A  law  directing  the  mode  of  assessing 
and  collecting  taxes  within  the  Burough 
of  Huntingdon.”  This  was  passed  Oc¬ 
tober  15th,  1796  and  contains  eleven  sec¬ 
tions,  covering  pages  1  to  7  inclusive. 

Pages  8-13: 

“Chapter  II.  An  act  to  establish  and 
regulate  a  market  in  the  Borough  of 
Huntingdon.”  This  was  “passed  25th 
October,  1796”  and  has  eleven  sections, 
one  of  which  prohibits  the  purchase  by 
any  person  of  more  than  10  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  or  more  than30  pounds  of  cheese  before 
i  12  o’clock  on  market  days,  (Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.)  Section  seven  provides 
for  two  fairs  each  year,  the  first  to  begin 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  the  other  to 
begin  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  October,  each 
to  continue  two  days. 

Pages  13-14: 

“Chapter  III.  An  act  providing  for 


the  promulgation  of  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Borough  of  Huntingdon.” 


correctly  copied,  one  book  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  each  burgess,  to  be  examined 
by  any  person  calling  “in  a  decent  and 
orderly  manner”  for  that  purpose. 

“Chapter  4th.  An  act  directing  the 
appointment  of  Regulators  and  Supervis¬ 
ors  within  the  Borough  of  Huntingdon 
and  for  declaring  their  several  duties.” 

This  was  “passed  26th  of  Nov,  1796,” 
has  13  sections,  covering  ten  pages. 

Pages  25-30 ; 

“Chapter  5th.  An  act  to  prevent  dam- 
age  by  fire  within  the  Borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.”  “Passed  Nov.  26th,  1796.” 
The  fire  apparatus  provided  for  consisted 
of  “two  fire  hooks  and  four  ladders  of 
the  following  lengths,  that  is  to  say  one 
of  forty  feet  in  length,  one  of  thirty  feet, 
one  of  twenty-five  feet  and  one  of  eighteen 
feet,  *  *  *  and  the  clerk  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  shall  keep  the  said  ladders  and  fire 
hooks  in  the  Market  House,  when  they 
are  not  in  use,  and  shall  not  lend  them 
to  any  person.”  “The  occupier  or  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  each  house  shall  provide  one 
fire  bucket  at  least  *  *  *  which  bucket" 
shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  ordei 
hanging  in  the  hall  or  outer  room,  and 
shall  not  be  applied  to  any  other  use  than 
the  extinguishing  of  fire,”  and  “it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  person,  when  there 
is  any  alarm  of  fire  *  *  *  to  take  his  buck¬ 
et  and  repair  immediately  to  the  place 
where  such  fire  may  be,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  market  shall  take  care  to  have  the 
ladders  taken  with  all  possible  speed  and 
each  person  he  shall  command  for  that 
purpose  shall  obey  him  at  their  peril.” 
Twelve  directors  were  provided  for  “to 
keep  the  people  in  order,  and  direct  the 
method  of  extinguishing  of  the  fire  and 
all  people  there  assembled  shall  yield 
obedience  to  their  directions.” 

Pages  30-41:  “Chapter  6th.  An  act 

>  to  prevent  nuisances  within  the  Borough 

of  Huntingdon  and  for  other  purposes 

therein  mentioned.”  This  was  “passed 

I  January  14th,  1797,”  has  14  sections  and 

contains  many  regulations  now  in  force. 

Section  12  prohibited  the  running  at 

large  of  swine  and  poultry. 

|  Pages  41-43:  “Chapter  7th.  A  sup 

;  plement  to  the  law  entitled  “a  law  dire<- 
" 


This  was  “passed  25th  October,  1796,” 
has  four  sections,  and  provided  for  three 
books  into  which  the  laws  were  to  be 
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-*<5  mode  ofassessing  and  collecting 
of  taxes  within  the  Borough  of  Hunting- 
ed  February  25tlg 


”  This  was  “ 

L'  < 


’ages  44-51:  “Chapter  8th.  An  act 
to  prevent  disorderly  conduct  within  the 
Borough  of  Huntingdon.”  “Passed 
March  11th,  1797.”  Many  provisions  of 
its  eight  sections  are  embodied  in 
present  ordinances,  some  are  not.  Sec¬ 
tion  2nd  provides  “That  any  strange 
or  suspicious  person  *  *  found 
on  the  streets,  lots,  alleys,  by-ways 
or  out-houses,  after  ten  o’clock  at 
night”  may  be  apprehended  by  any 
person  and  taken  before  any  #ne  of 
the  Burgesses  who  shall  (unless  such 
person  can  sufficiently  satisfy  him  of  the 
cause  of  their  being  so  out)  commit 
them  to  the  common  jail  *  *”  Sec- 
tion  4  has  this  “Provided  always  that  if 
such  person  shall  be  a  slave  for  life  *  * 
the  master  *  *  shall  be  accountable 
*  *  for  the  offense  charged  on  such 
slave  * 

Here  the  work  of  the  first  Council 


seems  to  have  ended,  so  far  as  law  mak¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  for  the  next  record  is 
“Second  Session  of  the  Burgesses  and 
Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  met  June  2nd  A.  D.  1797.” 

Mathew  Simpson  signs  as  Speaker  and 
James  Nesbitt  as  Clerk. 

The  first  act  of  the  2nd  Council  is 
“A  Law  directing  the  security  and  for 
the  further  preservation  of  the  Public 
Burying  Ground  commonly  called  Pres¬ 
byterian  Burying  Ground  within  this 
borough.”  “Passed  22nd  July,  1797.” 

“Chapter  2nd.  An  act  to  repeal  so 
much  of  a  law  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Borough  of  Huntingdon  entitled  an 
act  to  establish  and  regulate  fairs  and 
Markets  in  the  said  Borough.”  “Passed 
12th  August  1797.”  This  changed  the 
time  of  holding  the  fairs  to  “the  third 
Tuesday  of  June  and  the  fourth  Tues¬ 
day  of  October.” 

“Chapter  3rd  An  act  to  repeal  so 
much  of  an  act  Chapter  6thy  Sect.  12th 
prohibiting  all  swine  and  poultry  to  run 
at  large.  Passed  12th  August  1797.” 

This  is  very  short  and  to  the  point.  It 
provides  ‘  ‘that  from  and  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  act  geese  shall  have  liberty  to 
run  at  large.” 

“Chapter  4th  A  supplement  to  the 
act  entitled  an  act  to  prevent  damage 
that  may  be  done  by  fire  within  the 
Borough  of  Huntingdon.  Passed! 
October  28th,  1797.” 

This  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
borough  into  five  fire  districts,  with  a 
Director  in  each;  required  chimneys  td 
be  burned  out  at  certain  times;  reguJ 
lated  the  building  of  out-of-door  firesj 


(referring  especially!  to  ^fires  along  the 
river  banks  for  the  purpose  of  washing) 
etc.  | 

“Chapter  5th  A*  supplement  to  the 
act  entitled  an  act  tq.j>revent  Disorderly 
Behavior  within  the  Borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.”  “Passed  December  23rd,  1797.” 

This  was  passed  for  the  protection  of 
people  assembled  for  public  worship. 

“Chapter  6th.  A  supplement  to  the! 
act  to  prevent  nuisances  within  the 
Borough  of  Huntingdon  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned.”  This  was 
passed  3rd  March  1798.  “And  provides 
that  owners  residing  within  three  miles 
of  the  borough  might  redeem  their 
swine  if  taken  up  for  trespassing  within 
the  borough,”  provided  always  that  they 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  fine  of  three  j 
shillings  imposed  on  the  persons  afore-  j 
said  for  each  swine  so  taken  up  *  *”  | 

“Chapter  7th.”  “A  further  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Law  entitled  a  Law  directing 
the  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  of 
taxes  within  the  Borough  of  Hunting¬ 
don.”  This  was  “passed  26th  1798.” 
The  month  is  not  given,  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  in  either  March,  April  or  May. 
This  provided  that  “as  it  may  happen 
that  the  Collector  may  be  chosen  High 
Constable  *  *  and  therefore  can’t 
serve  any  process  on  himself  *  *  * 
any  person  may  be  appointed  by  one  of 
the  Burgesses  to  serve  a  process  on  the 
C  ollector  as  effectually  as  the  High  Con- 1 
1  stable  *  *  could  do  on  any  person  *  * 
and  subject  to  be  fined”  *  *  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  intention  that  no  guilty  per¬ 
son  should  escape. 

“Chapter  8th.  A  supplement  to  an 
act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  and 
regulate  markets  in  the  Borough  of 
Huntingdon.”  This  was  “passed 
23rd  June  1798”  and  is  the  last  or¬ 
dinance  in  the  book  and  changes  the 
time  when  meat  or  poultry  might  be 
sold  on  market  days  at  other  places  than 
the  market,  from  12  noon  to  10  o’clock 
forenoon  during  June,  July  and  August, 
on  account  of  the  weather  and  the 
liability  of  spoiling.  They  did  not 
want  good  meat  or  poultry  to  spoil.  As 
this  ordinance  was  passed  more  than  one 
year  after  the  second  Council  organized 
it  is  probable  Mathew  Simpson  acted  as 
Chief  Burgess  for  both  1797  and  1798. 

There  are  twenty-four  rules  of  order 
for  the  guidance  of  Council  recorded  on 
the  last  four  pages  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  highly  prized  and  will  be 
sacredly  kept  among  the  archives  of  the 
Council  of  this  “ancient  borough.” 
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THMTIIi&Dt  HERMII 

JOSHUA  GORSUCH  THE  ECCENTRIC  OF 
THE  LICK  RIDGE. 


ALMOST  A  CENTENARIAN 


•I  At  Ninety-Three  Years  of  Age  He  Lives  in 
a  Mud  Hole  and  Busies  Himself  With 
Crazy  Inventions  Which  He  Thinks  the 
Government  Steals. 


From  a  Correspondent  of  The  Times. 


t  jts  construction  ffie  architect  aud  ^0,-. 

*.t  * /dSntJd  ^aod  Igdjjed  under  a  temporary  bvu 

Js/gbi  Tboso  old,  deeply 
sunken*  blusd&ft^yes  told  of  the  joy  which 

•  .  fjUed  the  heart  of  their  owner  when  the 
•  dottagS  %ad»  boeii  completed  to  his  satisfac- 

•  •  ••  iiJ>j3,*  aid  Jp«thiit  ^csuded  and  to  him  sacred 

spot  be  cduld  «iade$  his  numerous  inventions. 
Invention  is  Uncle  Joshua's  hobby,  but  his 
imagination  has  led  him  to  believe  that  all 
iiis  patents  have  becu  stolen  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  this  subject  the  old  man’s  mind 
wanders  by  day  and  his  sleep  at  night  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  dreams  of  success  on  tbe  latest  pat¬ 
ent,  only  to  be  followed  by  tbe  keen  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  delusion  that  he  has  been 
robbed  by  the  government.  To  look  at  him 
one  fancies  he  sees  Diogenes,  but  while 
Diogenes  was  looking  for  an  honest  man. 
Uncle  Joshua  is  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  United  Siates  Government  shall  be 
powerless  to  encroach  upon  his  patent  rights, 
and  he  shall  be.  able  to  gaze  with  pleasure 
upon  the  millions  that  are  in  them.  His 
long,  bony  fingers,  with  nothing  apparently 
on  them  but  a  scant  cover  ng  of  skin,  and 
trembling  like  a  leaf  exposed  to  the  wind, 
impress  one  as  longing  to  grasp  tbe  dollars 
which  he  believes  are  sure  to  come  from  the 
introduction  of  his  patents. 


Httstin-gdox,  Pa.,  November  2-1. 

Just  beyond  tbe  northeastern  limits  of 
Huntingdon  borough,  in  a  denseand  thickly- 
settled  spot  on  Lick  Ridge,  lives  an  old  her¬ 
mit  whose  eccentricities  have  made  him  a 
familiar  figure  for  many,  many  years. 

Joshua  Gorsnch  was  born  in  November, 
1799,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  bis  present 
mud  hovel,  and  in  the  ninety-three  years  of 
his  life  he  has  never  been  farther  than  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  that  spot,  and  then  only 
twice,  having  the  past  two  years  spent  the 
winter  months  in  the  Poor  House  at  Shirleys- 
burg.  Although  he  is  so  ill  clad  that  at  times 
his  aged  body  is  barely  protected  from  rairv 
and  snow  and  tbe  piercing  winds,  and  though 
his  stomach  rarely  has  au  opportunity  to 
digest  auytbing  better  than  crusts  of  stale 
bread,  tbe  old  man  holds  the  idea  of  the 
County  Almshouse  in  holy  horror.  Per¬ 
suasion  could  never  induce  him  to  go  there, 
and  it  is  only  because  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  century-old  frame  that  he 
succumbs  to  force.  Members  of  tbe  Humane 
Society  always  keep  a  watch  over  him  when 
winter  sets  in,  or  perhaps  long  ere  this  he 
would  have  been  in  his  grave.  But  the  full- 
fledged  Italian  from  New  York  city,  with 
hand  organ  accompaniment,  no  sooner  an¬ 
nounces  that  “Springtime  is  here,  gentle  An¬ 
nie,  ’  than  the  old  man  steals  away  from  the 
County  Home  and  on  foot  makes  his  way  to 
the  uow  well-known  mud  cottage  near  the 
summit  of  Lick  Ridge. 

And  what  a  home  it  is!  With  one  of  his 
patent  ditch-diggers — the  horn  of  a  buck, 
with  hickory  handle  attached— he  succeeded 
in  making  an  excavation  iu  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  the  depth  of  sis  feet,  and  in  this ' 
damp,  rheumatic  hole  be  sits  for  hours  at  a 
time  musing  over  hoped-for  wealth.  It  re¬ 
quired  many  days  for  the  old  recluse  to  com¬ 
plete  bis  home,  and  during  the  progress  of 


Tbe  most  notable  of  his  queer  inventions 
are  a  cider  press  and  an  incubator.  The 
former  very  much  resembles  the  old-fashioned 
sausage-stuffsr  and  the  main  handle  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  hickory  tree  sixty  or  more 
feet  long.  Joshua’s  consolation. seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  when  apples,  etc.,  are  placed 
under  this  great  pressure  juice  must  come 
and  worms  must  die.  According  to  his  own 
story  )t  required  him  eight  days  to  fell  the 
tree  and  drag  it  the  few  feet  to  the  sacred 
spot.  He  invariably  refused  outside  assist¬ 
ance,  fearing  that  the  mission  of  any  iutruder 
was  only  to  rob  him  of  the  invention.  The 
completion  of  the  cider  press  was  followed 
by  tbe  invention  of  an  incubator,  and  if 
the  latter  could  only  accomplish  a  part 
of  what  Undo  Joshua  maims  for 
it.  old  lieus  would  have  au  easy  time  of  it  in 
the  future.  A  long  box  with  a  glass  lid  was 
divided  iDto  numerous  apartmeuts,  and  each 
apartment  was  assigned  a  specific  duty.  No. 
1  was  for  hatching  ordinary  chicken  eggs, 
and  the  product,  according  to  Joshua’s  de¬ 
scription,  would  he  passed  as  feminine  gen¬ 
der;  but  the  product  of  an  egg  placed  in  an 
adjoining  apartment  was  sure  to  be  a  rooster. 
Eggs  being  placed  iu  other  apartments — that 
is  chicken  eggs — the  hatch  was  liable  to  be 
a  turkey,  goose,  duck,  pigeon  or  quail. 
Like  all  bis  other  inventions  .'the  in¬ 
cubator  was  a  thing  of  only  a  moment, 
and  he  then  began  modeling  a  patent  saw, 
berry  picker  and  fire-extinguisher.  None  of 
his  inventions  have  ever  gotten  beyond  tba 
mud  hovel  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  but 
tbe  old  man  believes  thegovernment  is  making 
millionsout  of  those  stolen  from  him.  While 
working  on  tbe  new  inventions  his  chief  ob¬ 
ject  seems  to  he  to  keep  government  officials 
off  his  track,  and  visitors  frequently  find  him 
crouched  in  a  very  small  space  in  his  hut  to 
escape  detection. 

Joshua  never  voted  but  once  or  twice  in 
his  very  long  life.  For  many  years  he  has 
thus  isolated  himself,  and  the  greater  part  of 


ims  life  ee  has  residod  n  :ar  his  present  jtbodeil',  <  *  '•  *,•' 
His  hovel  is  in  a  beaufifpj  <«• aru  •  • 

elevation  of  perhaps  tt  l Ml  ,  *an<U 

lirecfly  at  the  foot  of  .he  hill  or  ridge  the]  ,  ..*• 

rippling  waters  of  a  wild  and,  rqMMjrtlo*  *  •• 

6tream  can  he  heard.  JpsMa’f  ^pph.atafi'cel*  ••• 

indica'es  that  he  has  as  little  iisij  (jbr  vwat^r  as 
he  has  for  the  ladies.  It  is’doubtfnl  whether] 
his  long  and  bushy  gray  hair  is  ever  combed, 
and  hanging  as  it  does  over  his  face  and 
neck,  he  very  touch  resembles  the  wild  man] 
of  the  woods.  And  then  his  blood-shot  and  I 
sunken  eyes  add  ncobing  to  his  appearance. 

His  summer  clothing  is  the  prolonged  use  of] 
his  winter  wear. 

The  old  man  may  be  called  a  woman  hater,  i 
and  his  opinion  of  the  gentler  sex  is  not  at 
ali  complimentary.  He  was  once  married, 
and  his  present  attitude  toward  women  is  no! 
donbt  due  to  that  unhappy  uniou.  While  he! 
sits  in  his  hovel,  looking  with  scorn  upon  the 
illustrations  of  fcr.. ales  in  one  of  hi3  sacred 
books,  his  old  and  discarded  wife  may  be  seen 
peddling  truck  from  door  to  door  in  this  town. 

Joshua  will  not  converse  with  men  if  ho  can 
avoid  them,  much  less  women,  and  in  any 
conversation  be  indulges  in  wealth  must  be 
the  subject.  He  will  then  get  in  a  happy 
rooed  in  the  prospect  that  ti  e  long  looked  for 
millions  arc  near  at  hand.  A  visitor  is  hardly  | 
gone  until  ;he  old  man  secludes  himself  in  ! 
the  snake-ridden  hut  and  ensrages  himself  for 
a  short  time  in  modeling  some  patent. 

Joshua  realizes  that  his  time  on  earth  is  ; 
jinmed.  add  ho  has  already  requested  that  his 
ury  hones  be  laid  to  rest,  without  ceremony, ' 
near  the  spot  be  is  now  pleased  to  call  home.  ! 

He  has  even  constructed  a  eoffiu  for  the  in¬ 
terment  of  his  own  body,  bu!  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  plans  will  be  carried  out  strictly  ac-  ] 
cordiug  to  his  wishes.  _ 
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JL.ocal  History. 

The  following  scraps  of  local  history 
were  collated  h/  Garfield  Bagshaw,  a 
lad  of  15  years,  a  pupil  in  Hawn's  schoo', 
Juniata  township: 

What  is  now  known  as  the  old  Riden-: 
our  property  on  the  Raystown  branch, 
was  occupied  as  early  as  1170,  by  Caleb 
and  Am  s  Folk.  Then  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Shavers  and  from  their 
possession  into  the  hands  of  the  Riden¬ 
ours,  who  came  from  Maryland.  Wm 
Corbin,  also  a  native  of  Maryland, settled 
on  the  Raystown  branch  on  a  farm 
which  had  been  improved  before  the 
Revolution  by  a  mau  named  Pridmore 
The  farm  now  occupied  by  David 
enefelt  was  settled  as  early  as  1766 
George  Jackson,  who  came  from 


“«W  liming  ton,  Del.  Here  Joseph  jack- 
son,  their  oldest  son,  was  born,  one 
,  .ajpang  the  first  white  children  in  the 
,  pojinty.  Jackson  township  derived  its 
name  from  him.  The  farm  now  occu- 
pied  by  Valentine,  Wm.  and  John  Bush 
was  settled  about  the  same  time  by 
relatives  of  the  Jackson  family  aDd  after¬ 
wards  became  the  property  of  the 
Enyearts. 

The  farm  now  occupied  by  Wm.  Yo¬ 
cum  was  settled  by  Wm.  Enyeart  in  the 
year  1770. 

The  farm  where  George  Auker  now 
resides  was  settled  at  an  early  date  by. 
the  Kisslingers,  who  operated  a  saw 
mill  as  early  as  1815.  It  passed  out  of 
their  hands  to  the  widow  Hawn  and  her 
six  sons.  There  was  also  a  distillery  on  the 
farm  at  an  early  date  which  stood  at  the! 
mouth  of  the  hollow  leading  to  John 
Hawn’s.  The  Hawns  owned  that  place 
until  their  death.  The  Hawns  erected 
the  Lutheran  church  edifice  in  the  j  ear 
1875.  Unfortunately  Daniel,  one  of  the 
six  brothers,  was  a  lunatic  for  sixty 
years.  They  all  lived  to  be  very  old  and 
were  a  remarkable  family.  They  all 
died  there  and  were  buried  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  now  occupied  by  Christ 
Bush  was  settled  at  an  early  date  by 
Wm.  Dunn.  The  first  improvement 
made  on  the  farm  was  a  little  ways  above 
the  bridge.  The  farms  now  occupied  byl 
John  Shenefelt,  Silas  Bush  and  Adam 
Bagshaw  were  taken  by  warrants,  the 
name  of  Wm.  Clanigan  bearing  date 
back  to  Nov.  3,  1762;  afterwards  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whites.  They  oc¬ 
cupied  the  farm  during  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war.  They  were  once  driven  away] 
by  the  Indians.  The  first  saw  mill  in 
the  township  was  on  this  farm  The 
Shenefelts  came  in  possession  in  the 
year  1829.  The  farm  occupied  by  Wm. 
Corbin  was  occupied  by  the  Pechts. 

The  first  road  leading  to  Huntingdon 
from  the  township,  started  at  George 
Auker’s  farm,  out  past  Abraham 
Thompson’s  and  down  the  old  Patter-] 
son  ridge  and  up  through  the  McMur- 
trie  farm  and  crossed  the  river  at  the 
lower  end  of  Huntingdon. 

The  first  road  leading  out  of  Trough! 
Creek  valley  into  this  township  was 
through  the  Swoope  farm,  known  as  the 
old  Swoope  road. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was 
on  the  Swoope  farm  opposite  Valentine 


Bush’s  at  the  mouth  of  The  Creek,  to 
which  the  pupils  came  for  miles  around 
as  far  up  in  the  ridges  as  where  Harrison 
Speck  now  lives, by  paths  blazed  through 
jthe  woods. 

J  The  next  school  in  the  township  was 
at  Hawn’s.  The  ground  now  occupied 
was  bought  from  the  Kisslingers  by 
twelve  of  the  citizens  for  school  and 
church  purposes. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the 
county  was  called  the  Huntingdon  Cour- 
rier  and  Weekly  Advertiser.  The  first 
number  appeared  July  4,  1797.  It  was 
edited  by  Michael  Duffy,  at  305  Alle¬ 
gheny  street.  The  precise  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  post  office  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  which  was  the  first  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  is  not  known,  owing  to  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  post  office  building  at 
Washington  in  December,  1836,  and 
I  which  burned  the  early  records  of  this 
office.  By  the  Auditor’s  Ledger  book  it 
is  known  that  the  post  office  at  Hunting, 
don  began  to  render  quarterly  accounts 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1798,  and 
John  Caldwalder  was  the  first  post¬ 
master*^  the  summer  of  1826.,  ^he 
eastern  mail  arrived  at  Huntingdon  by 
stage  on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  departed  eastward  on  Tursday, 
Saturday  and  Monday.  It  was  in  1828 
that  Huntingdon  got  its  first  daily  mail. 
The  first  mail  that  Huntingdon  got  was, 
carried  once  in  two  weeks. 
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The  Old  Los  Building. 

The  old  log  building  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Mifflin  streets,  which  has  just 
been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
new  M.  E.  church,  like  all  other  ancient 
buildings,  has  a  history  running  back 
Into  the  long  forgotten  past.  It  seems 
(that  it  was  used  for  some  time  in  the 
!double  capacity  of  church  and  school 
house,  and  was  known  as  the  Hunting- 
idon  Academy,  where  many  of  our  older 
icitizens  received  their  educational  train¬ 
ing,  there  being  no  other  building  at 
that  time  available  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  pupils  of  that,  institution 

-  <  ■ 


informs  us  that  he  attended  school  there 
in  the  winter  of  1840-41,  and  that  out  of 
some  thirty  boys  there  in  attendance 
Robert  McDivitt,  Dr.  R.  Allison  Miller 
and  J.  A.  Nash,  of  Huntingdon,  and  Dr. 
Rowan  Clark,  of  Tyrone,  are  the  only 
survivors  at  this  time.  Erom  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  number,  who  seems  to  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  lives  and  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  others  to  become  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  school  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  published  as  far  back  as 
1858.  In  speaking  of  that  “gay  and 
Jthoughtless  and  happy  group  of  boys,” 
[he  says  :  “They  have  long  since  grown 
to  the  years  of  manhood  and  gone  forth 
withhigh  hopes  and  brilliant  expectations 
to  take  their  places  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  life.  They  are  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  face  of  this  wide  earth, 
while  half  of  their  number  sleep  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

“The  green  mounds  on  yonder  hillside 
tell  where  rest  a  number  of  them  whose 
remains  we  have  followed  to  their  last 
resting  place.  One  toils  for  the  yellow 
dust  amid  the  gilded  sands  of  the  Pacific ; 
one  has  lately  returned  from  his  labors 
as  amissionary  to  India;  one  died  of  yel 
low  fever  on  shipboard,  a  few  days  out; 
on  the  tented  field,  ’mid  the  cannon’s 
roar,  one  sought  for  Anglo  Saxon  glory 
on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  where  he  wrapped 
his  colors  ’round  his  breast  and  laid  him 
down  to  die.” 

‘Fallen  by  the  dusty  wayside. 

E’er  the  toilsome  march  was  done.’ 

The  additional  information  is  now  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  the  same  party  that  one 
lies  buried  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
in  far  off  China;  one  sleeps  amid  the 
Savannahs  of  the  far  south,  and  one,  a 
missionary  to  India,  returned  home  to 
die.  Of  the  others,  sad  to  relate,  there 
were  two  or  three  suicides,  while  sadder 
still,  it  must  be  said  of  others  that 
“It  was  not  in  the  tempest’s  fury, 

Nor  yet  in  the  cyclone’s  frown. 

Nor  yet  in  the  noise  of  the  battle, 

Their  brave  young  lives  went  down.” 

The  rum  demon  claimed  his  share 
The  deadly  upas  that  blights  and  destroys 
all  that  come  near  it,  that  takes  life  and 
wealth,  ruins  the  home,  tears  down 
whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  man 
and  plants  its  filthy  feet  upon  the  necl 
of  humanity,  numbered  a  large  propoi 
tion  of  them  amongst  its  victims.  Tber 
as  now,  it  was  encouraged,  legalized  a 
protected  by  the  laws  of  a  Christian  r 
tion  and  ner~  ;  •  ' '  -  ’  ’>•  ' : 
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jO-called  Christian  people  !  How  long, 
Oh,  Lord,  how  long  ! 

The  teacher  of  that  school,  he  adds, 
was  Dr.  W.  L.  Orr,  then  a  young  man, 
just  graduated  from  Yale  College,  and 
now,  or  very  recently,  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


From, 
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A  Sketch  of 


NINETY  YEARS  OLD. 

the  Rife  of  Prof  .  B. 

Kidder. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Kidder,  of  this  place,  who 
is  known  to  most  of  our  citizens,  is  90 
years  old  to-day,  July  19,  1894. 

Mr.  Kidder  is  one  of  those  quie%  un¬ 
assuming  men  who  seldom  come  to  pub- 
lic'notice.  Born  up  in  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  he  seems  to  have  been  en 
dowed  with  a  strong  mental  and  physical 
constitution  which  has  followed  him  all 
his  life. 

While  quite  a  young  man  Mr.  K.  went 
to  New  York  city,  where  for  many  years 
he  and  his  wife  carried  on  a  select 
school,  and  here  many  men  and  women, 
who  afterward  became  prominent  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  received  much  of 
their  education. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  coun  - 
try  can  be  realized  ■  from  the  fact  that 
when  Mr.  K.  went  to  New  York,  Brook- 
i  lyn  was  then  a  little  Dutch  village,  and 
|  the  people  all  had  to  go  out  to  Flatbush 

1  to  do  their  law  business  ;  a  wouderfui 
change,  indeed,  in  one  man’s  lifetime. 

During  Mr.  K.’s  life  in  New  York  the 
city  was  twice  swept  with  cholera  and 
once  with  yellow  fever;  at  these  times 
thousands  dropped  all  around  him,  blit 
a  kind  Providence  spared  his  life  for 
further  usefulness. 

Along  about  the  year  ’55  Mr.  K.  left 

New  York  and  came  to  Shirleysburg, 

this  county,  where  he  established  a 

young  ladies  seminary  which  he  taught 

for  many  years.  The  older  residents  of 

that  place  remember  when  he  came* 1 

-S  ad  as  some  indication  of  the  es- 
©  ^ 

''  -ifi.’S  owhich  he  was  held  by  his  pupils 
'  owenty  young  ladies  from  New 
m,ed  him  to  Shirleysburg  to 
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their  education,  "and  that  little 
town  never  was  so  gay  and  Jively  as  it 
'was  for  a  few  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  school. 

Mr.  K.  continued  his  school  at  Shir¬ 
leysburg  until  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  he  came  to  Huntingdon,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

Although  Mr.  K.  has  ju6t  finished  his 
90th  year,  he  is  in  excellent  health  and 
all  his  faculties  are  well  preserved.  He 
walks  to  church  regularly,  eats  three 
meals  every  day,  and  undoubtedly  one 
reason  for  his  long  life  and  good  health 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  eats  regularly 
and  moderately,  and  was  never  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  or  strong  drink. 
More  than  this,  he  has  moved  through 
life  in  a  quiet,  peaceful  way,  making! 
few  enemies  and  avoiding  much  of  the 
friction  which  makes  the  man  in  busi-' 
ness  to-day  turn  gray  before  he  is  forty 
and  die  a  few  years  later. 

Mr.  K.’s  great  ambition  in  life  seems 
to  have  been  to  acquire  knowledge.  At 
the  early  age  of  17  he  graduated  from 
college,  and  a  year  or  two  later  found 
him  teaching  in  New  York,  where  a 
large  number  of  his  pupils  were  Span¬ 
iards  from  the  West  Indies,  who  knew 
nothing  of  English.  He  was,  of  course, 
at  that  time;  familiar  with  their  lan¬ 
guage.  To-day  Mr.  K.  is  familiar  with 
half  a  dozen  languages,  and  his  mind 
seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  store  house 
of  knowledge.  It  seems  to  matter  not 
whether  the  subject  be  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science  or  religion,  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  can  be  gathered  by  con-1 
stant  reading  and  study  for  three-fourths 
of  a  century  seems  to  be  stored  away  per-! 
fectly  at  command  ;  his  mind  is  clear 
and  memory  excellent. 

If  space  would  permit  there  are  manyj 
interesting  things  which  might  be  told; 
in  connection  with  a  life  covering  so 
long  a  time.  It  seems  strange  to  think 
of  a  country  without  any  railroads, | 
where  it  required  a  greater  part  of  a' 
month  to  get  from  one  end  of  a  state  toi 
the  other,  but  such  was  the  case  in  Mr.  j 
Kidder’s  early  days.  He  also  rode  on 
one  of  the  first  steamboats  that  traveled! 
the  Hudson,  and  even  when  he  came  to 
Shirleysburg  the  part  that  was  traveled! 
by  railroad,  had  two  conductors,  one  for; 
the  R.  R.  company  and  the  other  for  the 
State,  each  to  see  that  the  other  did  not; 
-“teal  anything. 
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With  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  half  century  it  is  not  strange 
that  when  Mr.  K.  went  back  to  N.  Y. 
some  six  years  ago  for  a  visit  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  away  for  35  years  he  found 
great  changes,  and  nearly  all  the  old 
landmarks  gone. 

There  are  many  lessons  we  might 
learn  from  such  a  life  as  this,  although  a 
quiet  one.  Ithasbeenan  influence  for 
good,  and  the  school  instruction  was  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with  such  examples 
and  precepts  as  would  tend  to  make  the 
pupil  lead  a  good  and  noble  life.  A 
gentleman  in  Huntingdon  recently  re 
marked,  “I  believe  I  owe  all  that  I  am, 
or  ever  may  be,  to  tbe  training  received 
irom  Mr.  rudder.  '  mere  are  pernaps 
20  citizens  of  Huntingdon  who  received 
most  of  their  education  at  his  hands, 
and  when  we  try  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  influences  that  have  gone  out  from 
those  60  years  or  more  of  teaching  and 
made  men  aud.women  whose  influences 
will  react  on  others  from  generation  to 
(generation,  we  can  say  it  is  a  life  well 
worth  having  lived. 

But  we  must  stop.  We  have  already 
joverstepped  the  usual  practice  which 
seems  to  be  nowadays  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  good  of  a  man  until  he  is  dead, 
then  we  are  all  angels,  (in  the  news¬ 
papers)  but  we  feel  that  in  this  case  the 
subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  this  little 
sketch  and  by  looking  briefly  at  such  a 
life  it  may  help  some  of  us  who  have  not 
reached  90  years  to  try  and  lead  a  life 
which  shall  not  be  only  for  worldly 
gain,  but  shall  also  be  for  the  blessing 
and  good  of  those  about  us.  It  is  only 
justice  to  say  that  this  has  been  written 
without  Mr.  K’s.  knowledge,  so  that  we 
have  only  been  able  to  give  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  his  early  life.  Pupil. 


From,  Jo  d.  ^  c /• 
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THE  OLD  STONE  CHUR1 

Some  Interesting  Reminiscences. 

Editok  Local  News:  Having  no¬ 
ticed  the  communication  of  “D”  of  Mc- 
Alevy’s  Fort  in  the  issue  of  the  Local 
News  of  July  12,  1894,  in  regard  to 
the  “Old  Stone  Church  at  Manor  Hill,” 
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II  will  say,  that  James  Carmon,  who  was 
a  practical  stone  mason, had  the  contract 
for  the  ereotion  of  the  walls,  and  now 
after  having  endured  the  storms  of 
seventy-one  years  they  show  strong 
tsigns  of  standing  firm  another  “three 
score  and  ten.”  The  builder  named 
died  on  the  3d  of  July,  1863. 

The  carpenter  work,  except  the  pres¬ 
ent  seating,  was  done  by  John  Henry, 
and  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
work  of  to-day  with  its  boasted  skill. 
Mr.  Henry  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
died  near  the  close  of  1857.  For  about 
ten  years  after  the  building  of  the 
church,  the  congregation  used  the  prim¬ 
itive  sort  of  seating,  or  that  without 
any  support  for  the  back,  so  we  must 
suppose  that  there  was  no  napping  dur¬ 
ing  sermon,  or  if  so,  it  must  have  heen 
by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
occupy  a  “bench”  next  to  the  wall. 

My  father,  David  Ramsey,  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  in  regard  to  witnessing  the 
meteoric  shower  of  Nov.  13,  1833,  said 
that  he  was  engaged  at  that  time  in 
putting  the  pews  and  pulpit  in  the 
“Stone  Church,”  and  as  the  days  were 
growing  short  he  was  obliged  to  rise 
a  fact  that  enabled  him  to 


j  quite  early- 
be  a  witness  to  this  great  meteoric  dis¬ 


play.  This  statement  is  given  simply  to 
establish  the  date  of  the  permanent  seat¬ 
ing  of  the  old  land  mark.  David  Ram¬ 
sey  died  May  20,  1882. 

In  the  communication  of  “D”  he  ad¬ 
vances  the  idea  of  a  reunion  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  valley  to  be  beld  in 
this  old  edifice.  Since  reading  his  letter, 

!  I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  people,  all 
of  whom  heartily  approve  of  his  idea, 
and  think  that  it  would  be — as  one  ex¬ 
pressed  it — “the  noblest  move  of  the 
season.” 

And  there  is  not  a  doubt,  but 
when  the  date  for  this  grand  social 
gathering  is  fixed,  that  it  will  be  the 
topic  of  conversation  from  one  end  of 
the  valley  to  the  other;  and  when  the 
time  arrives  we  will  see  the  old  church 
filled  to  overflowing,  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  R.  A.  Ramsey 

j  Saulsburg,  Aug.  1,  1894. 
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SAVING  OLU  LANDMARKS. 

Jay  G.  Weiser  of  Middleburg,  Snyder 
county,  a  member  of  the  Indian  Forts  com¬ 
mission  appointed  under  an  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  location  of  the  forts  built  in  this 
state  prior  to  1783  as  defenses  against  the 
Indians,  has  been  at  work  in  Huntingdon 
county.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered 
him  by  Milton  S.  Lytle,  the  county  his¬ 
torian.  By  their  joint  labors  the  names 
and  location  of  the  following  forts  have 
been  definitely  fixed:  Fort  Shirley,  near 
Shirleysbnrg;  Fort  Standing  Stone,  at 
Huntingdon;  McAlevy’s  Fort,  in  Jackson 
township;  Anderson's  Fort, near  Petersburg; 
Lytle’s  Fort,  in  Porter  township  and 
Hartsock’s  Fort,  in  Penn  township. 

The  purpose  in  locating  the  sites  of  these 
forts  is  that  they  may  be  marked  with  a 
stone  or  monument  as  historical  landmarks. 
The  work  is  a  noble  one  and  should  be 
pushed  to  completion.  In  these  western 
counties  where  so  much  pre-revolutionary 
history  was  made,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the 
6ites  of  the  fortresses  set  up  by  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  against  the  red  man  should  be  pre¬ 
served. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  juncture 
that  Mr.  Weiser  is  a  descendant  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  Bucks  county,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  white  visitors  within  the  limits  of 
Huntingdon  county,  having  been  there  in 
1748,  and  whose  name  occurs  frequently  in 
Mr.  Lytle’s  history  of  the  county. 


From, 


Editor  Local  News:  The  old  fort 
of  which  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Oaks  has  given 
iufe.  matron,  was  called  McCormick’s 


Fort,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  U.  J.  Jones 

speaks  of  it  in  his  history  of  the  Juniata 
Valley;  published  about  1864  or  ’55. 

Another  plaoe  of  refuge  for  the  early 
settlers  of  Stone  Valley  has  been  over¬ 
looked  entirely.  It  was  a  block  house 
or  fort  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Wes- 
tley  G.  Myton,  in  Barree  Township,  and 
about  midway  between  Manor  Hill  and 
Saulsburg. 

It  was  built  iu  the  angle  formed  by 
the  public  road  and  the  old  “Belleisle” 
road,  now  vaoated,  and  about  thirty-five 
rods  southeast  of  the  present  farm 
buildings. 

My  grandfather,  William  Heunen,  who 
was  born  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa  ,  in 
1771,  and  who  came  to  this  county  with 
his  father’s  family  daring  the  revolution,, 
told  me  frequently  of  the  existenoe  of! 
these  two  noted  places  :  McCormick’s! 
Fort  and  Crum’s  Fort.  In  company 
with  my  grandfather,  1  have  passed  the 
site  of  Crum’s  Fort,  and  often  heard  him 
tell  of  the  exciting  times,  when  an  alarm 
raised  that  the  Indians  were  likely  to 
make  a  move  upon  the  settlers  ;  than  it 
was  that  the  women  and  children  were 
taken  to  one  of  the  forts,  either  Mo- 
Ale  vy's,  Crum’s  or  McCormicks. 

Through  one  of  his  nieces  I  have 
learned  that  James  Chaney,  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Barree  township,  was  born  In 
Crum’s  Fort  in  the  year  1780. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
grand  old  Commonwealth  has  taken 
steps  to  permanently  mark  the  site  of1 
these  noted  places. 

R.  A.  Ramsey. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1894. 
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THE  NEFF  REUNION. 

A  Notable  Gathering’  in  Alexandria. 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1894. 

For  the  birth  of  the  name  of  Neff  one 
must  turn  to  Switzerland,  that  charming 
division  of  Europe  within  who'ie  confines 
the  climates  of  nearly  every  part  of  the 
known  world  are  lent,  “from  lands  of 
snow  to  lauds  of  sun,”  and  where  physicall 
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peculiarities  so  well  known  have  produced 
as  results  a  strong,  rugged,  yet  thoroughly 
refined  people. 

One  part  of  this  picturesque  laud,  in 
particular,  a  canton,  named  Zurich,  is  dear 
to  the  memory  of  Protestantism,  as  the 
place  that  Zwingli,  in  December,  1518, 
was  installed  into  his  office,  and  preached 
the  gospel,  in  open  opposition  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  religious  of  those  times.  And  in 
1531,  near  the  village  that  is  so  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alhis  range  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  World,  the  An¬ 
cestor  Adam  Naf,  distinguished  the  name 
1  and  placed  the  family  historically  promi¬ 

nent  in  the  struggle  of  Protestantism  in 
I  Southern  Europe. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  363  years  ago, 
Adam  Naf,  at  Cappel,  rescued  the  standard 
of  Zurich  from  desecration,  and  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  the  magistrates  of 
Husen  bestowed  upon  him  a  citizenship, 
and  he  received  an  estate  from  council  de¬ 
creed  on  account  of  his  integrity.  On  the 
11th  of  October,  1881,  in  Cappel  the  350th 
anniversary  of  this  heroic  deed  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  gathering  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  families  of  Naf  in  Switzerland,  and 
it  is  a  delightful  coincidence  and  peculiarly 
fitting  that  the  descendents  of  this  noble 
man  in  Pennsylvania  on  October  10th, 
1894,  should  assemble,  on  almost  the  same 
day,  that  363  years  their  Ancestor  Adam 
Naf  became  famous. 

Two  brothers,  Rudolph  and  Jacob  Naf, 
emigrated  to  America,  and  landed  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.,  11th,  1749,  and  settled 
nearby,  possessing  of  sufficient  means  to 
enable  them  to  reach  this  country  com¬ 
fortably.  They,  upon  their  arrival,  by 
economy  and  Swiss  or  German  thrift  were 
soon  enabled  to  acquire  for  themselves 
wealth.  And  it  is  from  these  two  brothers 
j  that  all  the  Neffs  iD  this  country  are  di¬ 
rect  descendants,  and  from  their  ancestry 
,  have  inherited  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
integrity,  commanding  respect  and  esteem, 
and  iu  every  partof  the  United  States  they 
are  known  as  good  citizens. 

The  Neffs  of  Alexandria  and  Porter  town¬ 
ship,  tracing  their  lineage  back  to  famous 
;  ancestry,  have  for  some  time  past  been 
busily  engaged  in  making  arrangements 
f  for  a  reunion  of  their  friends  and  relatives, 
to  be  held  iu  Neff’s  woods,  below  Alexan¬ 
dria,  ou  Wednesday,  Oct.  10th,  1894.  A 
spleudid  program  had  been  prepared.  The 
Jule  Neff  Orchestra  and  Altoona  City  Baud 
&  were  engaged,  but  the  inclement  weather 
interfered  greatly  and  marred  the  proceed¬ 
ings  for  an  out  door  celebration.  But  an 
Bh3b~  ’■  ’  ~ 


excellent  program  was  presented  in  the 
Alexandria  Reformed  church  at  2  p.  m., 
and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  draw¬ 
backs,  the  reunion  was  a  success,  and  to 
the  500  participants,  shall  ever  remain  a 
day  of  delightful  remembrance. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  H. 
G.  Neff,  president  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments,  at  2  p.  m.  with  suitable  remarks. 
Invocation,  Rey.  I.  P.  Neff,  Centre  Hall, 
Pa. ;  singing  doxology,  “Praise  God  From 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow” ;  music*  by 
choir,  “Sweet  Home”  ;  followed  by  an  elo¬ 
quent  address  by  Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  for  the  invitation  to  be  present. 
He  related  of  his  early  acquaintance  with 
John  A.  Neff,  of  Philadelphia  ;  of  their 
Sabbath  school  work  and  drew  many  les¬ 
sons  of  interest  for  all  from  the  life  and 
works  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  remarks 
received  the  careful  attention  of  all  his 
audience. 

Next  was  an  address  by  Prof.  Silas  Neff, 
President  Neff’s  School  of  Oratory,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Letters  from  absentees  were  read 
by  the  president  of  the  meeting,  John  A. 
Neff,  of  Philadelphia,  as  follows  :  Hon. 
John  Scott,  Philadelphia  ;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cliffiu  Neff,  Cambier,  Ohio,  the  historian 
of  the  Neff  family,  and  from  Kate  Neff  Ake, 
Clarence  Neff  Ake,  and  Clarence  Neff  Ake, 
of  “Juniata  Plantation”  Cedartown,  Ga. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  with  an 
earnest  prayer  by  Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 
and  benediction  by  Rey.  F.  A.  Rupley. 

Mr,  Wanamaker  also  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  young  people  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church. 

At  the  couclusion  of  the  program  it  was 
agreed  by  all  present  to  hold  another  Neff 
reunion  in  one  year. 


From,  .  '  *  V 
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IS  FEELING  HER  AGE 


She 


Will  Be  a  Century  Old 
Next  Month  and  Will 
Glory  in  It. 


TO  HAVE  A  CELEBRATION 


Some  Very  Interesting  Facts  Con¬ 
cerning  tlie  Life  of  the  Town 
Which.  Has  Produced  So  Many 
Bright  Men. 


HUNTINGDON,  Fa.,  Aug.  22.— Next 
month  Huntingdon  will  celebrate  her  [ 
one  hundredth  anniversary.  The  town 
is  noteworthy,  among  others,  for  pro-  1 
ducing  men  who  became  conspicuous 
in  public  affairs.  Governors  have  been 
born  within  the  hills  that  give  to  the 
borough  an  exceptional  beauty  and 
protection;  United  States  Senators 
have  seen  the  light  of  day  within  its 
boundary  lines;  Congressmen,  whose 
voices  resounded  in  the  halls  of  the 
nation’s  Capitol,  lived  long  lives  of 
usefulness  in  what  they  were  pleased 
to  term  their  dear  old  town;  numerous 
State  officers  have  played  in  happy 
innocence  on  their  parents’  knees  m 
this  now  century-old  borough,  and 
who  knows  hut  that  some  day  the 
same  old  town  will  furnish  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  a  President? 

Huntingdon  Borough,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  county  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  was  named  after  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  who  was  an  honored 
resident  of  England.  She  w«s  Selina, 
the  second  of  three  daughters  of 
Washington  Shirley,  Earl  of  h  errars, 
and  was  born  in  1 <07.  In  1<~8  she 
married  Theophilus  Hastings,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  a  nobleman  of  retired  life, 
who  died  in  1746,  of  apoplexy.  The 
Countess  was  the  mother  of  many 
children  and  through  the  happiness 
of  her  home  surroundings  she  was  led 
to  devote  her  spare  moments  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  . 

Dr  William  Smith,  the  first  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  and  proprietor  of  the 
site  upon  which  Huntingdon  is  built, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England  in 
those  days,  and  on  account  of  the 
devoted  religious  and  charitable  dis 
position  of  the  Countess  he  took  a  de- 
i  cided  fancy  to  her,  and  thereupon  de- 
|  termined  to  honor  the  town  with  her 
’  name. 

’  NOT  A  RECORD  BREAKER. 
While  it  is  true  Huntingdon  has  not 
ihibited  the  phenomenal  growth 


claimed  for  many  other  century-o 
towns,  it  certainly  presents  a  vastly 
!  different  apearance  now  from  what 
it  did  over  100  years  ago.  According 
to  Historian  M.  S.  Lytle’s  publication 
on  the  subject,  the  town  contained 
only  four  or  five  houses  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
that,  if  true,  would  mean,  perhaps, two 
dozen  inhabitants.  The  residents  at 
that  period  were  the  Elliotts,  Sells, 
Haynes  and  Clugages.  The  names  of 
these  persons  were  also  prominent  in 
the  formation  of  the  county,  which 
was  effected  in  1787. 

In  1776  or  1777  there  came  from 
Philadelphia  two  brothers  named  Mc- 
Murtrie.  They  were  sons  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  had  sent  them  away  from 
the  temptation  of  entering  the  “rebel” 
army.  One  of  these  young  men,  David 
married  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  El¬ 
liott.  and  his  descendants  are  among 
xne  most  prosperous  people  in  th* 
county. 

STANDING  STONE. 

During  the  war  the  town  was  more 
frequently  called  Standing  Stone  than 
Huntingdon.  A  fort  was  built  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  It  was 
never  permanently  garrisoned,  but 
when  troops  were  in  Huntingdon,  as 
was  the  case  on  several  occasions  of 
which  there  is  authentic  information, 
it  is  supposed  their  quarters  were  in  ! 
this  fortification. 

Huntingdon,  during  those  stormy 
days,  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Bedford  county,  but  it  seemed  that  in  ; 
all  the  broad  scope  of  territory  in  this  i 
section,  the  fiercest  amount  of  Tory  j 
strength  was  displayed  at  this  spot.  ! 
Huntingdon  was  made  the  supply  sta-  j 
tion  for  troops  in  this  part  of  the 
county. 

Conrad  Weiser,  a  native  of  Germany,  j 
born  in  1696,  and  who  came  to  Ameri-  I 
ca  in  1710,  was  perhaps  the  first  white 
traveler  on  the  soil  on  which  the  town  j 
is  located. 

A  little  more  than  six  years  after 
Bedford  county  was  formed,  in  Sep-  ] 
tember,  1787 — a  slice  was  taken  from 
I  it  by  legislative  enactment  and  named 
;  Huntingdon  county,  with  Benjamin 
Elliott,  Thomas  Duncan  Smith,  Lud¬ 
wig  Sell,  George  Ashman  and  William 
McAlevy,  as  trustees.  The  population 
;  of  the  entire  county  at  that  time  was 
not  more  than  4000. 

THE  OLD  BUILDINGS. 

The  first  court  held  in'  Huntingdon 
was  conducted  in  the  largest  room  of  a 
public  tavern  owned  by  Ludwig  Sell, 
a  frame  structure  which  sto^  0n  tJ^  > 
lot  adjoining  the  present  PennVivafila 
Railroad  freight  warehouse,  oP  Alle¬ 
gheny  street.  Subsequently  the  ftrstj 
public  building  was  erected  on  wh\t  is  , 
now  Third  street.  It  was  a  three-srory  « 
brick  structure,  and  stood  directly  in 
front  of  the  dwelling  occupied  by  Da¬ 
vid  R.  Porter  when  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1842  a  second  court  house  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  building  is  familiar  to 
every  resident  of  this  town  whose 
memory  can  be  carried  back  for  fifteen 
years.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  imposing  temple  of  justice. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  Huntingdon  a 
jail  was  equally  of  as  great  necessity 


]  as  a  court  houss.  The  first  structure 
used  as  a  prison  is  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  old  revolutionary  forts. 
It  was  superseded  by  a  log  jail.  One 
night  it  .took  fire;  the  building  could 
not  be  saved,  and,  with  one  lone  pris¬ 
oner  as  its  inmate,  was  burned.  Soon 
after  a  small  stone  '  structure  was 
erected.  This  prison  gave  way  in  1829 
to  the  present  jail. 

SOME  AGED  DOCUMENTS. 

The  oldest  deed  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  property  in  Huntingdon  is  now 
1  in  the  possession  of  John  W.  Mattern. 
i  It  is  dated  “the  seventh  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
!  of  our  sovereign,  Lord  George  III,  by 
j  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Brit- 
|  ain,  &c.,  Annoque  Domini,  one  thous¬ 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  be- 
j  tween  William  Smith,  of  the  city  of 
j  Philadelphia,  province  of  Pennsylva- 
!  nia,  clerk,  D.  D.,  of  the  one  part,  and 
i  Samuel  Anderson,  of  the  other  part.” 
It  recites  that  William  Smith  has  laid 
■  out  a  town  at  Standing  Stone,  and 
(stipulates  that  an  annual  ground  rent 
j  shall  be  paid  upon  all  lots  purchased. 
The  Monitor  printing  office  is  situated 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  lot  in  ques- 
i  tlon. 

William  Smith,  first  provost  of  the 
]  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia, 
was  born  upon  the  banks  of  the  River 
Don,  within  a  few  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  September  7,  1727. 
His  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton, 
was  stationed  in  Huntingdon  as  the 
first  Episcopal  clergyman  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  wrote  many 
|  letters  to  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel, 
Dr.  Smith  prepared  for  a  journey  into 
the  frontier  In'  1756,  which  he^  finally 
accomplished.  He  was  accompanied 
to  this  place  by  his  secretary,  ,Mr. 
Peters,  George  C.roghan  and  Conrad 
Weiser,  the  latter  two  figuring  con- 
j  splcuously  here  about  that  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  Dr.  Smith’s  first  visit  he  baptized 
upwards  of  one  hundred  persons, 
i  many  being  children  brought  bv  their 
parents  more  than  fifty  miles  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sacrament. 

When  Dr.  Smith  died,  on  May  14, 
!  1803,  he  left  a  very  large  estate.  The 
j  greater  portion  of  it  was  in  Hunting- 
I  don  county,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
j  death  his  son,  Richard,  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  town.  Richard  Smith  was 
!  the  fifth  son  of  the  founder  of  this 
}  town,  and  was  a  lawyer.  His  popu¬ 
larity  resulted  in  his  being  sent  to 
kj  the  State  Senate. 

In  February,  1821,  Richard  Smith 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Heister  re¬ 
corder  of  deeds  and  register  of  wills 
*  of  Huntingdon  county,  and  the  duties 
I  of  these  offices  he  discharged  until 
|  the  day  of  his  death. 

LOOKING  UPON  RED  WINE. 


A  strong  characteristic  of  the  early  | 
settlers  of  this  place  is  exemplified 1 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  residents 
of  to-day;  and  that  is  their  desire  to 
take  regular  potations  from  the  wine 
I  cup.  judging  from  a  letter  written 
by  Rev.  Philip  Fithian,  who  left  his 
home  In  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  act  as  a 
supply  in  some  scattered  Presbyterian 
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churches  in'  Pennsylvania,  in  177 o, 
you  could  smell  the  breath  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Huntingdon  quite  a 
considerable  distance  away  and  easily 
discern  what  he  had  been  drinking. 
In  one  of  his  letters  Rev.  Fithian  says, 
as  he  was  nearing  Huntingdon: 

I  met  two  men  on  horseback.  As 
they  passed  me  I  smelled  their  I 
breaths;  it  was  strong  of  whisky.  By 
this  token,  which  in  thicker  settled 
places  you  would  scruple,  I  grew  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  was  near  the  town.  My  , 
conjecture  was  ri#ht;  I  soon  after  en¬ 
tered  Huntingdon. 

R.  A.  Orblson,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  relics,  is  making  a  big  effort 
to  have  a  creditable  showing  in  the 
department  over  which  he  has  super¬ 
vision.  Among  the  more  important 
relics  is  the  original  letter  sent  to 
the  people  of  Huntingdon  county  by 
John  Adams,  who  afterwards  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  during 
a  critical  period  in  1792.  General  Mc- 
Alevey,  who  about  that  time  became 
disgruntled  with  some  of  the  people 
who  advocated  the  revision  of  the  i 
Constitution,  selected  a  parcel  of  men,  I 
came  to  Huntingdon  and  destroyed  the  i 
court  records,  or  some  of  them.  The 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams’  letter: 


To  the  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon 
county  in  Pennsylvania — Gentlemen: 
The  day  you  selected  to  express  to  me 
your  sentiments  on  the  afflictive  and 
hazardous  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  are  placed  gives  them  a  pecu¬ 
liar  solemnity. 

When  on  that  serious  day  you  declared 
that  you  discovered  in  the  conduct  of 
government  after  an  attentive  consid¬ 
eration  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  a  strict  and  honorable 
neutrality  and  to  cultivate  in  an  espe¬ 
cial  manner  peace  and  harmony  with 
the  French  nation,  the  world  will  en¬ 
tertain  no  doubt  of  your  sincerity. 

Although  with  you  I  deprecate  war, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  are 
many  other  mischiefs  still  greater— a 
depravation  of  general  principle,  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  restless,  insidious,  per¬ 
fidious,  foreign  influence,  national  dis¬ 
honor  and  disgrace  are  calamities  more 
deplorable.  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Philadelphia,  May  24,  1792. 

Other  relics  in  Mr.  Orbison’s  varied 
collection  are  the  original  deed  from 
Rev.  William  Smith  to  Samuel  Ander¬ 
son,  conveying  the  first  lot  of  ground 
in  Huntingdon,  bearing  date  Septem-  j 
her  7,  1708;  Revolutionary  war  fife,  j 
church  creeds  in  Latin,  1012;  German  ; 
Bible,  1730;  copy  of  the  will  of  Benja-  J 
min  Harrison,  of  London,  1090;  Ty- 
lor’s  stiletto  and  silver  thimble,  used 
here  100  years  ago  by  Alexander  King, 
ancestor  of  nearly  all  the  Kings  in 
Huntingdon  and  Bedford  counties; 
English  penny  dated  1722;  Commission 
of  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Thomas  Orbison,  the  grandfather 
and  great  grandfather  of  the  Orbi- 
sons  of  to-day,  a  highly  respected 
people,  dated  July  5,  1777;  “Poor  Rich¬ 
ard’s  Almanac,”  printed  by  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin;  Indian  hatchets,  ! 
arrow  heads,  flintlock  pistols.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  sabres,  old  books,  and 
an  Innumerable  lot  of  other  things. 

STORY  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Huntingdon  was  incorporated  as  a 
-Sggugh___by  an  act  of  Asembly  ap¬ 
proved  M-arch  29,  1796.  At^haftirr 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  borour 
onIy  *nclude(i  what  is  now  the  FI 
walds’  anfl  by  an  amei 
ment  to  the  act^of  incorporation. 
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ch  ~277~TSol)'  ffi’ 
were  extended  about  thre 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northwest. 
Since  then  a  portion  of  Oneida  town¬ 
ship,  named  after  the  Indian  tribe 
conspicuously  in  evidence  here  a  cen- 1 
tury  ago,  has  been  added. 

At  the  present  time  the  town  seems 
to  be  at  a  standstill  so  far  as  its  j 
growth  In  population  is  concerned; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  industrial  growth  or  de-  j 
velopment.  But  there  have  been  radi-  ' 
cal  changes  here  in  the  past  100  or 
more  years.  In  the  year  1792  there 1 
were  just  eighty-five  families  in  the  I 
place.  By  1810  the  population  had  j 
increased  to  676  souls,  and  the  changes 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time  are 
noted  in  the  following  comoilatlon: 
1820,  848;  1830,  1222;  1840,  1145; 

1850,  1470;  1860,  1890;  1870,  3034; 

1876,  4054;  1880,  about  5000;  1890, 

over  6000;  at  the  present  time  about 

5720  or  6000. 

Continued  business  depressions  are 
responsible  for  the  apparent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There 
was  a  time,  and  not  far  in  the  past, 
that  this  town  had  the  brightest  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  growing  future.  But  as  it 
is  everything  seems  to  be  paralyzed. 

The  principal  industries  now  are  a 
stationery  plant,  operated  by  the  J. 
C.  Blair  Company,  that  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  anywhere  in  the  United  States; 
broom  factory,  two  planing  mills, 
sewer  pipe  works,  stave  and  heading 
mill,  two  large  grist  mills,  two  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  three  foundries,  water 
plant,  electric  light  plant,  two  cigar 
factories,  furniture  factory,  two  ice 
cream  factories,  five  newspaper  and 
job  offices,  blank  book  manufactory, 
three  separate  job  printing  offices,  two 
book  binding  establishments,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  industries  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

There  are,  however,  plenty  of  good 
churches  and  excellent  pastors.  There 
are  sixteen  houses  of  worship  in  ail, 
fourteen  of  them  churches  proper  and 
two  chapels.  Nearly  every  denomina¬ 
tion  common  in  Pennsylvania  is  rep¬ 
resented  here.  The  Episcopalians 
were  first  on  the  ground  and  the  Lu¬ 
therans  seem  to  have  come  next. 
Rev.  Frederick  Hass  was  the  Lu¬ 
theran  minister  here  in  1804.  The 
J  foregoing  sentence  will  bear  correc- 
I  Ron  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Samuel 
Breeze  and  Daniel  Combs,  Methodists, 
preached  here  in  1788,  and  for  the 
further  fact  that  Rev.  John  Johnston, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  here  in  1789.  Johnson  was 
considered  by  some  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers  a  very  erratic  pilot.  He  resided 
on  Second  street  and  expounded  the 
gospel  in  an  unfinished  building  used 
as  the  first  regularly  built  jail.  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnston  was  very  headstrong. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  once  jabbed 
a  pig  belonging  to  Benjamin  Elliott 
with  a  pitchfork  because  the  animal 
■happened  to  trespass  upon  his  premi¬ 
ses,  and  it  is  also  related  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  impetuous  manner  that  he 
struck  an  employe  of  Elliott’s  over 
the  head  with  a  huge  club  owing  toi 
some  real  or  fancied  grievance,  an 
rendered  the  chap  ever  afterwar 
wrong- in  his  "Upper  story.  Rev.  Joill 
Pe eblPk  Was  also  a  minister  in 
■  In  Its  early  days. 


Historic  Old  Huntingdon  to 
Celebrate  on  an  Elabor- 
»  ate  Scale, 


MONTHS. 


PREPARING  FOR  SIX 


HAND, 


YETEBANS  TO  BE  01? 


Nearly  the  Entire  Population  of  Iho 
County  and  Descendants  of  Early  Set¬ 
tlers,  Among  the  Latter  Mrs. 
William  McKinley,  Are  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Attend. 


A  Score  of  Committees  Complete' 
Arrangements  for  a  Three- 
Day  Fete. 


Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press.” 

Huntingdon,  Aug.  29.— The  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  as  a  borough  will  be  celebrated 
on  the,  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  Sepember. 
Preparations  on  an  elaborate  scale  for 
this  event  have  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  six  months,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  practically  completed. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
carry  out  the  prescribed  programme. 

A  score  of  committees,  embracing 
nearly  a  hundred  of  Huntngd  n’s  mjst 
prominent  and  attractive  citizens,  have 

I  had  charge -of  the  work,  and  have  ktpt 
it  well  advanced  as  the  time  for  the 
great  demonstration  approaches.  The 
interest  of  the  people  generally  of  the 
town  has  been  enlisted  and  the  entire 
populace  and  the  local  author. t  es  have 
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r  aid  in  arranging  for  the  pa- 
other  features  and  in  decorat- 
old  borough  in  the  brightest  and 
|  gayest  of  colors  and  putting  it  lin  gala  | 
trim. 

ACTIVE  COMMITTEEMEN. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the 
various  committees,  most  of  whom  have 
for  months  given  much  of  their  time 
to  make  the  celebration  a  succe  s: — 
General  Committee— H.  Dill  Str  ckter, 
president;  J.  C.  Blair  and  W  lliam  Reed, 
vice-presidents;  S.  R.  Shumaker,  treas¬ 
urer;  Clare  M.  Taylor,  secretary;  Hon. 
George.B.  Orlady,  John  M.  Bailey,  M.  S. 
I.ytle,  Henry  Leister,  J.  G.  Simpson,  G. 
Greenberg,  J.  A.  Greenleaf,  R.  S.  Mer¬ 
cer,  John  W.  Snyder. 

Finance — William  Reed,  J.  A.  Green- 
leaf,  D.  S.  Black,  F.  W.  Stewart,  George 
W.  Fisher,  Thomas  Grimison,  John  A. 
Port,  J.  G.  Isenberg,  Professor  J.  H. 
Brumbaugh,  J.  S.  Nophsker. 

Programme— J.  C.  Blair,  M.  S.  Lytle, 
Henry  Leister. 

G+vitf,  Veteran  and  M’litary  Parade — G. 
Greenberg,  W.  B.  "Watson,  Captain  John 

S.  Bare,  L.  E.  Edwards,  A.  Letterman. 
Industrial  Parade — William  Reel,  John 

"White,  Jr.,  R.  S.  Mercer,  Doc  Swivel, 
Carey  Africa.  Frank  Fritchey,  Captain 
John  Brewster. 

Railroad  Rates  and  Transportation — 
Hon.  John  M.  Bailey,  Hon.  P.  M.  Lytle, 
Clare  M.  Taylor,  T.  B.  Patton. 

Speakers— S;  R.  Shumaker,  W.  M.  Ben¬ 
son,  John  D.  Dorris. 

Decorations— R.  S.  Mercer,  W.  B. 
Simpson,  H.  W.  Read,  E.  M.  Newell, 
L.  R.  Leister,  G.  Chal.  Port,  H.  E. 
Steel,  E.  E.  Eck,  R.  L.  Worsing. 

Fireworks— G.  Greenberg,  J.  J.  Wool- 
heater,  Hugh  Lindsay. 

Music— S.  R.  Shumaker,  John  G.  Simp¬ 
son,  A.  R.  Leffard,  J.  B.  Warfei,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  P.  Potteiger. 

Educat'onal— Professor  W.  M.  Benson, 

T.  W.  Myton,  C.  C.  Read,  Professor  S.  G. 
Rudy,  Professor  A.  P.  S.ilverthorn,  Pro¬ 
fessor  K.  Cleaver. 

Standing  Stone  Monument— J.  C.  Blair, 
George .  W.  Sanderson,  S.  I.  Spyker.  1 
Young  America  Battalion— M.  S.  Lytle, 
Captain  John  S.  Bare,  E.  E.  Eck,  j.  J. 
White,  D.  M.  Corbett,  W.  H.  Long. 
Souvenir— H.  Dill  Strlckler,  Dr.  A.  B 


r  - 

Brumbaugh,  I.  N.  Foust  TV  tit  ti « 
person,  Charles  C.  Brewster  Hen' 

0BaHgeSHwfnryRLesterArF-  B"  Isenber*. 

Read,.  J.ITnGreRenleaf.MerCer' 

in«^THjonw 

-^indsay ,  Mrs.  N.  ]; .  Corbin  Mrs  v  h 
W  est  brook,  Mrs.  B.  F  Africa  fir-  v 
IS.  Lvtle.  Mr.  a  -d  ADnca>.  Mr»-  W 

JiS 

Historian— Milton  S.  Lvtle 
i,  Press  Committee— J.  A  Na^  tti10.v,  I 
Lmdsay,  H.  E.  Butz,  S  E  Flemin-  S  ! 

Le1prec0eedetdnbvatheeleb^atliOn  proper  will  j 

1frthatf°on-  W.hich~^l-g»"a"»’;  bero  tm-  1 
J  on  “I  “JESS  WTSSama , 

Blair,  Bedford CenL  4  °'d  SOldieis  of 

arc  i 

will  during  the  weSk-'  Present  ! 

provided  for  them  in*  thoC?y  thc‘  tents  I 
town  on  the  block  bet™,??  "1i?rart  '°£‘  the  I 
Avenue  and  Cbm  Ida  Warm  Sprin& 

enth.-Thev  will  r>^tiree!’  west  of  Sev- 
mg  events  of  theP  ceVebratfnn"  the  iea'H 
m  those  of  thb  first  rGvt?«’  fsl?(iiaUy 
-  winch^e  I 

f J*,,,;™]  **f«  Pliai  Tie  camp  o.'l  h.. 

and  e\eiy  other  necessary  comfort  and 
convenience.  This  win  undoubtedly  be 
the  largest  gathering  of  soldiers  ‘that 

since  "tiTe*  ta  ^vS 

dc'nfs-1!11'1!^;"  A"  M-  Smith?nviceV-pre^ 
Copeh!n.--treLaestutveFan’  SeCretary:  H.  F. 

nearly  wil1  be  attended  by 

countv  hS  ,  <tnU;'e  population  of  this  I 
lnV.-  by  a  iarge  part  of  that  of  sur- 
ln?j  counties,,;  and  bv  natives  of 
settle ,pgdpn.  and  descendants  of  its  early 
the  tt“L  are  ‘scattered  throughout 

Mrs  W  ««  latter  is 

turs.  William  McKmlat',  of  Canton  r> 

President  RepuWlcap  candidate’  f°or 
u??  i  i?nt'  whose  ancestor,  James  Sutton 

designated  years  and  is 

1  on  the  assessment  list  as  a 
shoemaker.  Her  grandfather,  a  pointer1 

rnted  ln  thls  p!ace-  ero£ 

?l,f  Canton,  where  he  established 

her  newspaper.  She  and 

Snte«stlnsu  shed  husband  have  been 
prelentVST7hLrefSfnS  ;!»viUtions  to  be 

partfeiDationh  m  b^?n  thaupht  that  their 
ga  ticipation  in  the  celebration  wouid  1 

:  aprprlate  and  that  Major  i 

commdeCo^th^n^  pr°bably  Join  his1 
ThP^nr^oln116  war  in  the  encampment. 

embraced  +?r  ceiekration 

~moi  aces  the  dedication  of  the  standing 
stone  monument  and  the  veteran  and 

narmfi'1'  on  the  first  da?,  the 

garodo  of  civic  societies,  firemen  and  1 

^nrjf C  +  °-0  !9  g,on  the  second  day,  and  i 
_he  industrial  display  on  the  third  dav  : 

1  btcyole  To  ,rnLS°  be  balloon  ascensions!! 

I  w-ycle  tournaments,  base  ball  games 

^  *  faces-  fireworks,  a  sham  battTI’ 
t  aPd  ,  other  entertainments,  taking  uti  ! 
ThlLaV°ry  h-our  of  the  three  dayf.  UP  ! 
rij168®  exercises  have  been  arrnn^ed 
"lth.,a  view  to  illustrating  as  I 

piacticable  the  history  of  Huntingdon— 
a  history  most  intimately  associated  and  I 
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.entffliaTwrth  provincial  Urnos  ani  w 

rlnl=  and  dangers  of  savage  v.  artaie, 
ind  wlfh  the  progress  and  development 
of  civilization  in  this  State. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

Huntingdon  as  a  borough  is  a  hundred 
years  old;  as  a  town  it  is  thirty  years 
older,  and  the  time  when  the  localitj 
was  first  known  to  and  visited  by  white 
men  dates  back  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  prior  to  its  incorporation.  It  was 
unon  the  only  waterway  and  natural 
route  of  travel  between  the  Susquehan¬ 
na  and  Alleghenies,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Indian  village  wrhlch  occupied  its 
site  had  probably  ceased  to  be.  surprised 
at  the  incursions  of  the  palefaces  as 

eaThro1fgh4this  region  came  the  first 
travelers  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  They  were  traders  with  the  In 
dians  who  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the 
uncivilized  natives  of  the  province  and 
at  Loastown,  on  the  Ohio  River,  to 
which  place  they  extended  their  jour¬ 
neys  They  followed  the  old  Indian  war- 
,  nath  entering  this  county  by  way  of 
I  Tusc’arora  Vahey,'  and  then  passing  the 
i  Shades  of  Dlthf  now  Shade  Gap;  Black- 
[  log.Aughwick,  now  Shirleysburg ,  Jacks 


Hon.  John  W.  Bailey,  President  Judge. 


Narrows,  Standing  Stone,  now  Hunting¬ 
don;  Water  Street,  Erankstown,  and 

thence  crossing  the  to  Ravs- 

This  war-path,  with  branches  to  Kays 
town  now  Bedford,  and  in  one  or  two 

other  directions,  was  for  many fmgrn e^s 
only  highway  through  the  wilderness. 
After  Bedford  Furnace,  now  Rockhill,  at 
Orbisonia,  was  built  In  1785,  scarcely  any 
better  road  had  been  provided,  as  the 
iron  made  at  the  furnace  and  forge  wa= 
bent  into  horseshoe  shape,  placed  ovei 
the  backs  of  mules,  and  thus  transported 

t0Thet1;  upper  Juniata  VaUey  was  for^a 

Tnce  and  ^Herwards^of^the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  this  side  of  the  Alleghe- 
1  nies  and  had  to  be  defended,  first, 
i  against  the  FTench  and  Indians,  who 
I  wer^  strivifig  with  the  English  .for  su- 
1  nremacy  on  this  continent,  and  next 
against  the  Tories  and  Indians,  who 
wa;fe  allied  to  prevent  the  colonists  from 
SAT:  independence.  This  period 

struggle  '  continued  for  twenty-eight 
1  its,  from  1755  to  1782,  when  the  revolu¬ 


tion  was  successfully  end ecl7,  Durin|  [hew 
first  part  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  were  built  Forts  Lyttleton,  Shirley  I 
and  Granville,  and  during  the  ’after  part 
of  the  revolution,  Forts  Standing  Stone,  I 
McAlevy.  McCormick,  Anderson,  i-Atie,  ] 
Hartsock,  Roberdeau,  Lowry  and  others.  . 

Huntingdon  was  west  of  theijme ^  °f  the 
three  forts  first  mentioned.  Fort  Shir¬ 
ley,  the  only  one  in  this  cGunty,  built  in 
1775,  having  been  nineteeri  miles  south¬ 
east,  and  was  east  of  the  general  line 
of  the  other  forts  built  during  the  war 
for  Independence,  the  latter,  with  the  ex  , 
ception  of  Fort  Standing  Stone,  having 
been  in  Stone  Creek,  Shaver  s  Creek, 
Woodcock.  Canoe  and  Sinking  Valleys, 
showing  that  settlement  and  civilization  , 
during  this  long  period  had  progressed 
only  from  the  Aughkick  to  the  foot  of  B 
the  Alleghenies,  and  that  they  had  to  j 
be  defended  at  every  step. 

HUNTINGDON  AS  A  WAR  CENTER,  j] 
The  reasons  for  the  more  than  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  century  of  warfare  between  the  1 
whites  and  Indians,  of  which  Hunting-  t 
don  w'as  the  center,  grew  out  of  the  re-, 
lations  existing  between  the  Six  Nations;  i 
of  New  York,  and  the  Delawares  and  j 
Shawnees,  the  native  red  men  of  Penn-  i] 
sv1  variia. 

"The  Six  Nations  were  conquerors  an 
held  nearly  all  the  other  Indians  o 
North  America  in  subjection  and  were 
the  owners  of  the  lands.  When  the  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  desired  to  acquire 
ownership  of  the  territory  west  of  the  ; 
Blue  Ridge  they  went  to  Fort  Stanwix, 

N  Y.,  to  make  the  purchase,  and  entered  j 
into  the  necessary  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations.  This  was  in  lloi.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Shawnees  resented  this  act  of 
their  powerful  masters,  alleging  ■  that  , 
the  latter  had  no  right  “to  sell  the  land  , 
from  under  their  feet,”  disputed  the  pos- 
session  of  the  whites,  and  went  to  war  1 
to  prevent  those  whom  they  believed  to  ; 
be  aggressors  from  driving  them  away. 

At  this  time  the  French  were  claim-  , 
ing  the  Continent,  had  built  Port  Du 
Ouesne  and  were  threatening  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settl  merits  in  the  east  They  we/e 
auick  to  stake  advantage  of  the  dissatis-  ! 
faction  ?  nong  the  Indians  and  had  bijt 
little  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  form 
the  allia&ce  which  brought  disaster  upon  | 
Braddoclt  in  1755,  and  gave  the  English 
and  colonists  such  sore  trouble  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  After  the  French  and 
Indian  'Var  had  closed  the  Indians  con¬ 
tinued  their  depredations,  and  when 
the  colonies  revolted  they  were  as  ready 
to  "  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  “En  g- 
lish  against  the  latter  as  they  had  been 
with  the  French.  Notwithstanding  the 
manv  defenses  erected  on  the  frontier 
to  which  the  settlers  could  fieerfor  pro¬ 
tection  when  danger  threatened,  masi 
sacres  .^id  captures  occurred  during  the  { 
revolutionary  period  at  various  places 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of.  Hunting-  | 
don  and  Fort  Standing  Stone.  '  _ 

TREATING  WITH  INDIANS- 
Altliough  Indian  traders  were  passing  U 
the  present  site  of  Huntingdon  as  ea,rly  j 
as  1740,  as  is  believed,  no  mention  ot  ; 
the  locality  is  found  in  the  records  of 
that  time  or  elsewhere  until  1748.  Jn  that 
year  Conrad  Weiser,  the  'trusted  agent  > 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  made  a 
journey  to  the  Ohio  River  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  conferring  with  the  Indians,  dis¬ 
tributing  among  them  valuable  products, 
ascertaining  their  number  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  doing  whatever  he  could  to  se¬ 
cure  and  return  their  friendship.  Even 
then,  and  for  years  before  that  time, 
there  was  a  rivalry  between  the  English 
and  French  to  draw  over  the  Indians 
and  obtain  aid  and  alliance.  Weiser  set 
out  from  Heidelberg,  his  residence,  m 
Berks  County.  On  the  11th  day  of  August, 
171S.  His  journal  shows  thalt  on  the  18th 
of  that  month  he  “came 1  jyithin  two 


miles  of  the  Stand m«;- 5»wni . ' r‘  He  does 
not  mention  having  j)a-ssed)iit  the  next 
day,  but  he  must  have  done-  so,  as  he 
traveled  on  in  the  direction  of  Franks- 
town,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th.. 

We’ser  grave  no  explanation  of  what 
i  the  Standing'  Stone  was,  and  only  one 
■  person  has  ever  done  so,  and  in  the 
|  briefest.,  and  most  condensed  manner.  In 
I  an  "account  of  the  road  to  Log’s  Town, 
I  on  the  Allegheny  River,  taken  by  John 
j  Harris  in  1754,”  is  to  be  found  a  meagre 
j  statement  cf  the  dimensions  of  the 
;  stone.  This  traveler  gives  the  distances 
and  the  names  of  the  places  between 
v.  hich  he  traveled  each  day,  and  after 


,± 

veyor  General  John- X-iikuns,  with  the 


*he.departrji§vt  of  relics  and  antiquitu 
Jit!  the  Jen  »nVil  Vcl£b:VU:m •  • 

•  JL  third  •Joj jstantl  Hunting- 

cion’s  fiiVtflrtCal*  nror.BWientJ  is  to  be 
erected  in  Third  Street,  near  the  place 
to  which  the  second  was  removed,  and  Is 
to  be  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  first  day  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  September  8. 

HUNTINGDON’S  SITE. 
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The  first  claimant  or 
ground  upon  which  Huntingdon  stands 
was  Hugh  Crawford,  an  Indian  trader, 
who  made  an  "improvement”  in  1755.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  1760,  by  a  deed  executed 
at  Fort  Pitt,  Crawford  conveyed  the 
land  to  George  Croghan,  an  eccentric 
character,  who  had  settled  at  Aughwick, 
acted  as  provincial  agent,  w’as  com¬ 
missioned  as  captain,  built  Fort  Shirley 
and  led  a  force  of  Indians  from  that 
place  to  join  Braddock.  which  were  the 
only  reinforcements  received  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1764,  Croghan 
obtained  a  warrant  of  survey  for' this 
tract,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1765, 
cdnveyed  it  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  in  1767,  laid  out  the 
town. 

Dr.  Smith  was  an  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man  and  the  first  provost  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  and _had  solicited  funds  in  hist 
native  country  in  aid  of  the  institution 
of  -which  he  was  the  head,  and  received 
liberal  donations  from  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  in  honor  of  whom  he 
named  the  new  town.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  the  county  on  its  erection, 
out  of  a  part  of  Bedford,  in  1787. 

The  family  name  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  was  Shirley.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Ferrars, 
and  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  21,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Tiieophilus  Hastings,  ninth  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  Four  of  her  .children  died 
at  early  ages,  and  her  husband  in  1746. 
She  built  chapels,  maintained  ministers, 
established,  with  the  aid  of  others,  a 
college  at  Trevacc-a,  in  South  Wales, 
which,  after  her  death,  was  removed  to 
Cheshunt,  In  Herts,  where  It  still  exists, 
and  donated  large  sums  to  itinerant 
preachers  and  in  private  charity.  She 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  and  attached 
herself  to  the  Calvinistlc  Methodists,  of 
whom  George  Whitefield  was  the  founder 
-  KWroQU - ° 
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HUNTINGDON  IN  1846. 


mentioning  "Jack  ^Armstrong’s  Nar¬ 
rows,  so  called  from  his  being  there 
I  murdered,”  he  says:  “To  the  Standing 
Stone  (about  fourteen  feet  high  six 
inches  square)  ten  miles." 

This  stone  stood  on  the  present  site  1 
of  Huntingdon.  Its  exact  location  is  un- 
|  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
ion  the  hank  of  the  Juniata  River,  at 
the  foot  of  Second  Street.  It  was  erected 
i  by  the  Indians,  but  for  what  purpose 
|  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  Tradition 
says  that  it  had  engraved  upon  it  in 
hieroglyphics  some  records  they  desired  i 
to  preserve.  “They  may  have  been  the  ! 
chronicles  of  the  tribe,  of  its  mighty 
deeds,  its  prowess  in  battle,  and  its 
j  skill  In  the  chase;  or  a  code  of  laws,  of 
1  morals,  or  of  religion;  or  representations 
of  natural  phenomena,  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  or  the 
creations  of  their  superstitions  and 
fears.”  The  stone  doubtless  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  Six  Nations,  located 
here  at  that  time,  and  which  left  when 
the  lands  were  sold  in  1751.  They  either 
destroyed  the  stone  or  took  it  with 
them. 

The  place  took  the  name  Standing 
Stone  from  this  Indian  monument,  and 
so  firmly  did  it  become  fixed  that  up  to 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
town  was  almost  exclusively  known  by 
that  name.  It  is  also  fixed  permanently 
upon  the  creek  near  the  mouth  of  which 
the  stone  stood,  and  upon  the  ridge 
along  the  base  of  which  the  creek  flows, 
which  are  known  as  Standing  Stone 
Creek  and  Hill. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Indians  the 
1  whites  erected  a  second  stone  at  or  near 
!  ?he  ,site  of  the  first  one.  It  was  stand- 
;  mg  m  1,7b  and  was  then  about  eight  feet 
.  high,  and  had  upon  it  the  name  of  Snr. 


The  thousands  of  visitors  who  will 
'  come  here  during  the  week.beginni'ris.Qij 
i  the  7th  oft  9ej>temfter»^ijr  .find  n  handj 
,some,  wellVihitt  •  t ®v»n .*  •■‘JV? V^i  pr&spe#3u» 
and  intelligent  f<Jifi^i/nvitrs»  •of»*tF\-er»  *9003 
people.  shoV.'ing-  all  the  evidences  of 
,  progress  and  possessing  all  the  elements 
of  modern  civilization.  Huntingdon  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  put  herself  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  will  invite  inspection  and  criti¬ 
cism.  To  the  great  crowds  she  is  ex¬ 
pecting  she  will  extend  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  guarantee  them  three  days  cf 
agreeable  entertainment.  .. 
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HUNTINGDON’S 

CENTENNIAL. 

Busy  Preparations  for  the 
Big  Event  of  This 
Week. 


FINE  MILITARY  FEATURES. 


The  Old  Standing  Stone  and  Its  Modern 
Successor — History  of  tho  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Fort  and  Other  of 
the  Old-Time  Things. 


Special  Correspondence  of  “The  Press.” 

Huntingdon,  Sept.  5.— 'This  centennial 
borough  is  in  the  midst  of  busy  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  great  event  of  next , 
week.  The  entire  populace  has  been  era- 1 
thusiastic  during  the  last  ten  days  in 
putting  the  town  in  the  best  shape  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  thej 
Immense  crowds  of  visitors,  and  in  oma.  | 
menting  and  decorating  it  so  as  to  give! 
It  the  gayest  and  most  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Private  citizens  are  vieing  with| 
each  other  in  covering  their  dwellings 
and  business  houses  with  the  brightest 
and  most  beautiful  masses  of  color,  and 
the  county  and  (borough  authorities  are 


>lic  buildinj 
brillianc 
,en  In  flags, 
cream  white 
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old. 

ipers  and  bunting,  an 

and' foliage  green,  which  i..„. _ _ 

ly  displayed  and  worn  by  everybody 
the  distinguishing  borough  shades. 

Besides  the  work  of  this  kind  that  isl 
being  done  by  officials  and  people,  the 
Committees  of  Arrangements  and  the 
officers  of  the  Juniata  Valley  Veteran 
Association  are  carrying  out  the  plans 
laid  out  for  them.  The  great  centennia 
celebration  will  be  ushered  in  by  the 
arrival  on  Monday  of  the  veteran  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  go  Into  camp  on  Warm 
Springs  Avenue,  at  a  point  where  a  num 
her  of  streets  converge  and  at  the  mos 
accessible  part  of  the  town.  The  post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  an 
i  encampments  of  the  Union  Veteran  Le 
glon  from  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Snyder  an. 
other  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Juniata  Valley  will  come  in  an  evening 
train  and  be  met  at  the  station  by  the 
local  post  and  encampment,  and  any 
others  that  may  have  arrived  during 
the  day.  They  will  be  conducted  by  a 
route  covering  the  principal  part  of  the 
town  ,  to  the  camp,  where  they  will  b 
assigned  quarters  for  the  next  thro 
days.  During  the  march  there  will  b 
an  artillery  salute  and  the  line  will  b 
made  brilliant  with  Greek  fire  an 
torches.  Tents  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  thousand  of  the  veterans  have 
been  erected,  and  water  pipes  and  elec¬ 
tric  light  wires  have  been  run  into  camp. 

.  Committee,  on  Street  Decorations 

have  shown  trie  greStssUTas  tS~ana  sirffl, 
the  results  of  this  work  being  most 
elaborate  and  splendid.  The  principal 
thoroughfares  and  especially  the  more 
important  intersections  are.  spanned  by 
arches  of  unique  and  appropriate  de¬ 
signs  gay  with  red,  white  and  blue,  and 
the  borough  colors.  A  number  of  civic 
societies  have  added  to  the  interest  of 
this  display  by  erecting  arches  illus¬ 
trating  the  character  and  purpo'-e  of 
their  organization. 

„T,he.  exhiblt  of  relics  and  antiquities 
will  be  very  full.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  collected  near¬ 
ly  everything  in  the  county  that  is  cur¬ 
ious  or  ancient.  Many  of  these  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  old  families.  They  will 
be  shown  in  a  large  room  in  the  Opera 
House  building  and  will  doubtless  attract 
thousands  to  see  them.  • 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  two  of 
the  parades  will  be  the  Ycmng  America 
.Battalion,  an  organization  composed  of 
a  100  boys  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age, 
uniformed  in  Zouave  suits  and  equipped 
witn  arms  made  at  the  reformatory. 
They  have  been  drilled  by  officers  of 
Company  A,  Fifth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P„ 
and  have  become  proficient  in  military 
movements.  The  battalion  will  be  a  part 
of  the  veteran  and  military  parade  on 
the-  first  day  of  the  celebration,  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  Juniata,  a  small  hand 
fire  engine,  brought  to  this  place  in 
1&05,  in  the  civic  and  firemen's  parade  on  , 
the  second  day. 

The  standing-stone  has  been  erected 
In  third  Street,  south  of  Penn.  It  is 
a  rough  shape,  taken  from  a  local'  quarry 
and  contributed  by  Mr.  John  G. 
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son,  and  Is  eighteen  feet  long  and  eight  I 
by  twelve  inches  at  the  base,  tapering  to  I 
surlier  dimensions  at  the  top.  The 
height  for  the  monument,  including  the 
raised  foundation,  is  twenty  feet.  •  It  will 
be  dedicated  on  Tuesday  morning  next, 
when  an  historical  address  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Hon.  J.  Simpson  Africa.  The  i 
following  inscription  for  the  stone  has 
been  prepared  by  “The  Press”  corre- 
sponent:— 
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A  Stone. 

Erected  by  the  Indians, 

Was  Pound  Near  this  Site 
by  the 

J£'rst'Whi>te  Man  who  Came  Here. 

:  For  this  Reason,  its  Original  Name 
of 

Standing  Stone 
Siven  to  the  Place, 

|  Which  it  Retained  Until  the  Close 
i  „  of  the 

Revolutionary  War, 

1  When  the  name  of  Huntingdon, 
Conferred  upon  the  Town 
i  „  .  ^  by  its 

i  Pounder,  Rev.  William  Smith,  D  D 
Came  into  General  Use.  ’’ 

)  txt  ,A  Second  Stone 
;Was  Hrecied  the  Whites, 

n  ,  &  thiS  Spot  in  1842- 

j  Th*s  Third  Stone  was  Erected 

as  a 

Historical  Monument  and  Landmark 
_  lh  1896, 

The  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the 

Incorporation  of  Huntingdon 
as  a  Borough. 

°  - - — O 

The  stone  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  little 
Pa-  ;.  protected  by  a  substantial  curb  It 
the  intenuon  to  have  this  paUt  en- 


REPORMATOKY.  _  _ 

'larged  hereafter.  Third  Street  is  a  hun-  j 
dred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  in  the  j 
middle  of  it,  extending  the  length  of ! 

'  |  the  block,  from  Penh  to  Allegheny 
I  Streets,  two  hundred  feet,  would  be  used 
:  for  the  purpose. 

PORT  STANDING  STONE. 

At  Second  and  Penn  Streets,  within  a 
square  of  the  monument,  stood  Fort 
|  Standing  Stone.  It  was  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
stood  on  the  bluff  at  that  point,  then 
more  elevated  than  it  is  now,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  sloping  ground  toward  the 
Juniata  on  the  south,  and  Standing  Stone 
Creek  on  the  East  and  the  level  ap¬ 
proaches  from  the  north  and  west.  This 
fort  was  intended  as  a  place  of  refuge 
when  attacks  were  threatened  by  the 
Indians,  never  having  been  permanently 
garrisoned,  but  when  troops  were  here 
they  were  quartered  in  it  On  the  23d  i 
of  April,  1778,  General  Daniel  Roberdean,  j 
who  with  a  small  force,  was  on  his  way *  1 
to  Sinking  Valley,  twenty  miles  west  of 
the  place,  to  mine  lead  for  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army,  was  at  the  fort.  In  July, 
1778,  Colonel  Broadhead’s  regiment,  which 
was  on  the  march  to  Pittsburg,  was 
ordered  to  Standing  Stone.  Dr.  Shipp dfi 
was  advised  that  there  were  600  men 
here  who  would  need  medicine,  and 
that,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  wTas  Colonel 
Broadhead’s  force.  In  1780  this  was  a  ; 

1  depot  for  supplies  and  Major  Robert! 
ifCTugage,  a  native  of  The  place,  was  in' 
command.  In  May  of  that  year  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  stores  was  under  consider¬ 
ation.  To  this  the  people  objected,  be¬ 
cause  the  troops  would  probaoly  go,  too, 
and  the  protection  the  latter  afforded  be 
taken  away.  The  fort  was  intended  not 
only  for  the  safety  of  the  people  cf  the 
town,  but  of  those  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  well.  The  next  fort  was  An-  i 
derson’s,  six  mil  s  west,  where  Peters- 
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f  now  is.  This  fort  was  sometimes 
„™idoned,  and  those  who  had  sought  its 
^shelter  would  fly  to  Fort  Standing  Stone. 


tends  are  set  fo 
now  in  existence 
to  Samuel  Andel 
1768,  for  a  lot  q 
tween  Third  ang 
I  was  to  pay  one 


AN  OLD  DEED. 

Huntingdon  at  the  time  it  was  thus 
defended  had  a  population  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  contained 
but  four  or  five  houses.  This  had  been 
its  growth  since  it  was  laid  out  in  1767, 
ten  years  before,  by  Dr.  William  Smith. 
The  very 'liberal  terms  upon  which  lots 
were  sold  by  the  founder  and  proprie^ 
tor  do  not^seem  to  have  attracted  pur¬ 
chasers  in|any  great  numbers.  These 
■th  in  the  earliest  deed 
.  executed  by  him.  It  is 
[son,  dated  September  7, 
‘i  Allegheny  Street,  be- 
Fourth.  The  purchaser 
-  -  —  ‘Spanish  milled  piece  of 
eight,”  the  fineness  and  weight  of  which 
were  described,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
|  September  yearly  forever,  and  to  build 
1  ?  substantial  dwelling-house  at  least  IS 
by  20  feet  in  size  within  ten  months.  The 
i  ground  rents  upon  some  of  the  lots  in 
i  the  town  thus  provided  for  are  still  in 
existence,  and  .  until  recent  years  were  I 
collected  by  .  those  who  hold  them. 

The  increase  of  population  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  after  the  Revolutionary  i 
war  was  not  rapid,  as  the  town  in  1796,  I 
the  year  of  its  Incorporation  as  a  bor-  I 
ough.  contained,  88  families  and  20  single  1 
freemen,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 1 
tained.  This  would  indicate  a  population 
of  about  450.  The  streets  then  built  upon 
were  Allegheny,  from  Second  to  Fifth 
1  and  Penn,  from  Second  to  Sixth.  About 
;  twenty-five  of  the  residents  of  a  hundred 
j  years  ago  have  descendants  living  here 
!  now.  Among  them  were  Michael  Africa, 
i  John  Dorland,  Benjamin  and  James  El¬ 
liott,  Daniel  Glazier,  Patrick  Givin,  Da- 
Ivid  and  James  McMurtrie,  Henry  Miller 
1  John  Patton,  James  Saxton,  John  Simp¬ 
lon,  Samuel,  and  William  Steel,  Peter 
Swoope,  Thomas  Whittaker,  Martin 
Graffius  and  Benjamin  Patton. 

The  first  year  for  which  exact  figures 
are  at  hand  as  to  population  is  1810.  The 
census  returns  show  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  year  and  afterward  to  have 
ueen:  1810,  676;  1820,  848;  1830,  1222;  1840 
1  1850,  1470;  1860,  1890;  1870,  3034;  1880, 
4125;  1890,  6062.  The  census  of  1900  will 
doubtless  show  a  population  of  consid- 
i  erably  more  than  7000. 

Huntingdon  County  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlements  within  its  limits  was  a 
part  of  Cumberland.  It  was  next  in¬ 
cluded  within  Bedford,  which  was 
j  created  by  act  of  Assembly  March  9, 
lnl,  and  was  erected  into  a  separate 
county  by  act  of  September  20,  1787. 
Huntingdon  was  designated  as  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat.  The  county  contained  at  that 
time  probably  from  4000  to  5000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  including  those  within  the  present 
county  of  Blair,  which  was  taken  from 
Huntingdon  in  1846. 


COURT  IN  A  TAVERN.  * 

The  courts  at  Huntingdon  were  first 
held  in  the  house  of  Ludwig  Sell,  an  inn 
or  tavern,  afterward  kept  bv  Mrs 
Haines.  In  1798  the  courts  met  in  the 
public  house  of  Alexander  Dean,  no 
court  house  having  yet  been  built.  The 
-first  President  Judge  was  Thomas  Smith, 
a  half-brother  of  Dr.  William  SmitlT 
proprietor  of  the  town,  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  August  20,  1791.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  courts  were  held  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  five  of  whom  had  h^n  com- 
missioned  m  the  county 

c3lv,.ioll°'Win!?  story  is  tol<i  of  Judge 
Smiths  accession  to  the  bench.  It  was 
at  his  first  court,  held  in  old  Mrs.  Haines? 
barroom.  The  whisky  was  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  the  court  at  the  other  tSo 
two  separated  by  a  pole.  In  coutt'tha 
mormng  was  an  old  man  who  had  car 
ried  chain  for  Judge  Smith  over  th^ 
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mountains  mafiy~feies  when  the  latter 
^  s?rVeyor.  and  who  presumed  as 
he  had  slept  out  with  the  old  Judge  tl ml 
and  again,  that  he  might  be  aa  thmll^r 
as  ever  with  him  In  this  nriSutlve  hall 
_S?_]le._Tal3sef  up  to  Mrs 


5US^C?*  So  he  walked  up 
Haines  bar  and  asked  her  for  sorr 
s'>£ar  an,d  a  pint  of  whisky.  TTien  ^e  I 
stepped  into  the  other  bar  anrlsaid 
Here,  Judge,  take  a  blurge  o’  this  afore 

rtTffoe^ln'  u  d'd  not  realize  the  wide 
difference  between  a  surveyor  and  one 
birnii  Presided  over  such  an  august  trt- 
kuual-  Judge  Smith’s  dignity  wos 
touched,  and  he  said:  “Sheriff,  take  this 
man  to  jail.  As  there  was  no  prison  I 

oortWo?  4?ken  t0  \  tanyard  in  the  upper 
LemLof  town  and  covered  up  in  an 

^Seff  jun  Jufe  £$&%£%<*** 

I  ough  cf  Huntingdon,’  Juniata  ”  Thp 

s  ;EF 

SSK  ISeTSW,.  “»;s“ 

and  Weekly  °idvert&’inaSdne 
published  by  Michael  Duffya  SSbC 
the  manner  in  which  new,  a^cri?in8r 
matter  were  obtains  for  «^d  other 

I! 

PhiladdelnhPi°an 

ryrought  as  many  of  the  eWraneflAiS 

t<^flsul^etSrd^a^P™^  ready 

noCt0K 

a  “  S  lon°-  as  the  establishing 
ber  o?tv^  le  P°st  office  in  Octo¬ 
ber  facS^or0  ob^i^tf ^ 

j  usePeh?s  s?i°ssorIhiCh  EdU°r  Duffy  could 
Hlunting*don  has  had  many  newspaper 
t?rfi’prisesi  ?ince  that  time  and  nw  ha 
l  and  papers,  one  semlTeekfy 

telegrar>birJaiiy'  ^  ^as  quick  mall  and 

parfs  lfhtho  ^njcati0n  ^th  other 
Paits  of  the  world  and  the  news  gets 

Mint  aptr°flmpttly  as  t0  any  other  plaJS 
In  two  wLfii/lSt  came  t0  Huntingdon  once  < 
J?-, two  weeks  and  were  brought  bv  no^t  1 

oS  Harrisburg:  in  four  days  In  » 

I  tween  Was  put  on  the  r°ad  be-  i 

I  | 

to  pff?^hia  an^  was  afterward  extended 

im,  ^  “g-  %Je\Tko 

te^SS^n?"  *4  tw°°-sec«on3s? 

mails^were^  exchanged  Hiere°npassen  •>  ers 

Sffi*  h”  three  and  a  half  S  s  ir  i 
be i“J redur^f  fur,ther  diminished: 

two  cite  Th  “  hree  days  between  the 
fac.i  Thls  was  regarded  as  very 

coaches.me’  and  60  U  was  **  sta^ 
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.stern  'arid  western  parts  ol 
The  next  improvement  in  the  means 
of  communication  and  transportation 
was  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  owed 
its  existence  to  several  acts  of  Assembly 
passed  bet  veen  March  27,  1824,  and  March 
24,  1828.  The  construction  of  this  great 
waterway  was  begun  in  October  of  the 
latter  year,  and  it  was  completed  to 
Huntingdon  in  October,  1830.  The  water 
was  let  into  the  first  level  at  this  place 
on  November  2,  In  the  midst  of  great  re¬ 
joicing,  the  town  being  illuminated  and 
a  ball  given  at  the  house  of  William 
Jacloon,  the  leading  hotel.  The  first 
canal  boat  arrived  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1831.  Huntingdon  then  thought  she  had 
reached  the  acme  of  progress.  The  canal 
I  has  since  been  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  it  has  been  aban-  ; 
doned  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  j 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  raih'oad  tracks  | 
and  at  Huntingdon,  scarcely  a  vestige  | 
of  it  remains. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  i 
was  incorporated  April  13,  1846,  and  the  I 
i  first  train  of  cars,  consisting  of  six  j 
\  trucks  drawn  by  the  locomotive  ‘'Henry 
I  Clay,"  arrived  at  Huntingdon  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1850.  : 

Thus  the  “war-path"  was  succeeded  by 
the  turnpike,  the  turnpike  by  the  canal 
and  the  canal  by  the  railroad.  Hunting-  ) 
don  has  ceased  to  look  for  an  end  to  ! 
progress  and  is  anticipating  a  railway 
with  electricity  as  the  motive  power. 

;  The  construction  of  the  Huntingdon  & 

!  Broad  Top  Railroad  was  begun  in  1853, 
and  was  completed  in  1856.  The  road 
connects  at  Mount  Dallas  with  the  Bed¬ 
ford  &  Bridgeport,  which  gives  Hun  ting- 
don  a  continuous  line  to  Cumberland, 
Md. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  as  defined  by  the  act  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  March  29,  1796,  extended  westward 
to  Seventh  Street.  By  a  supplement  to 
the  afft,  approved  March  27,  1855,  the  lim¬ 
its  were  extended  to  Include  West  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  and  some  territory  east  of  the 
borough  on  both  sides  of  Standing  Stone 
Creek.  Another  extension  made  by  the 
Town  Council  on  the  14th  of  August,  1874, 
added  a  part  of  Oneida  Township  lying 
north  and  northwest  of  the  borough. 
These  extension^  were  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  the  town  in  those  di¬ 
rections. 

One  improvement  that  led  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  borough  westward  is 
Juniata  College,  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  and  Moore  and  Oneida 
Streets.  The  founders  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  were  German  Baptists,  and  it  was 
built  principally  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  that  denomination,  and  largely 
patronized  by  them,  but  has  among  its 
students  many  who  do  not  belong  to 
that  Church.  The  college  has  grown  until 
it  consists  of  several  very  fine  and  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings,  but  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  its  requirements  and  more  will  soon 
be  needed,.  Members  of  the  faculty  have 
j  built  handsome  residences  in  the  vicinity 
i  of  the  college,  and  the  blocks  adjoining 
that  upon  which  it  stands  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the 
town.  M.  G.  Boumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  and  Professor  J.  H. 
Brumbaugh  is  principal. 

Huntingdon  has  two  capacious  public 
chooi  buildings,  one  in  the  Second  Ward 
rnd  one  in  the  Fourth, containing  twenty- 
two  schools.  A  site  has  been  bought  for 
".  separate  high  school  building,  which 
rill  be  erected  next  year. 

The  largest  industry  is  the  J.  C.  Blair 
Manufacturing  Company,  whose  massive 
buildings  at  Penn  and  Seventh  Streets, 
towering  far  above  the  rest  of  the  town, 
attract  the  attention  of  everybody,  and 
from  a  great  distance.  It  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  than  200  people,  which  is 


a  benefit  to  the  town  that  <s  highly  ap¬ 


preciated,  when  so  many  other  factories 
are  srienLA 

The  fire  ^department  is  well  organized 
ami  consists  of  two  steam  engines  and  a 
hook  and  ladder  company.  Besides  these 
aia  the  ‘Juntata,’’  a  amaJi  hand  engine. 


the  ft 

here  tn  18JS,  anB  th, 
hand  engine,  broug 
two  are  valuable  only  a 

All  of  Jie  leading  Chr 

tions  have  congregatt _  _ _  _ 

worship  in  Huntingdon.  There  are  six¬ 
teen  church  buildings,  several  of  which 
are  moods  of  architecture  and  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  town.  Churches  were  or¬ 
ganized  when  the  place  was  still  quite 
small  and  before  its  incorporation  as  a 
borough— the  Methodist  In  1788,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  1789,  the  Reformed  in  1804  and 
others  about  the  same  time  or  soon  after¬ 
wards.  They  are  all  liberally  sustained, 
the  membership  continually  Increases, 
and  the  people  are  proud,  as  well  they 
may  be,  of  the  manner  In  which  religion 
is  supported. 

Across  the  river  from  Huntingdon  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reforma¬ 
tory,  an  institution  which  has  had  about 
2200  inmates  since  it  was  opened  and 
has  over  500  now.  It  is  most  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  employment,  instruction  and  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  young  men  and  boys  com¬ 
mitted  to  It  by  the  courts  of  the  State, 
upon  conviction  of  their  first  criminal 
offense.  Most  of  those  thus  far  dis¬ 
charged  from  it  are  leading  useful,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  moral  lives,  and  results 
show  that  it  is  doing  great  good  in  turn¬ 
ing  youthful  offenders  from  a  career  of 
crime  at  the  outset.  It  is  well  conducted 
In  every  way  and  a  credit  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Hon.  Samuel  McCamant,  of 
Tyrone,  Is  president  of  the  Board  of 
Managers;  Hon.  Alexander  Port  Is  the 
resident  member,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Patton 
is  superintendent. 

MANY  FINE  DWELLINGS. 

Huntingdon  contains  many  large  and 
elegant  private  dwelling,  business  houses 
I  and  public  buildings.  Many  of  Its  streets 
!  are  well  paved  and  others  are  solidly 
macadamized.  Improvements  of  this 
kind  have  been  recently  made,  some  of 
them  on  account  of  the  coming  centen¬ 
nial  celebration.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  electricity  and  supplied  with  ex¬ 
cellent  water  from  Standing  Stone 
Creek.  Visitors  will  find  a  handsome 
town  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  conveniences. 

It  is  surrounded  by  many  natural  ad-r 
vantages.  To  the  south  of  it,  in  this 
and  Bradford  County,  is  the  Broad  Top 
coal  region,  which,  although  actively 
operated  for  more  than  forty  years, 
still  contains  immense  deposits  of  the  || 
best  quality  of  semi-bituminous  coal. 
The  same  mineral  is  found  almost  as 
conveniently  near  to  the  north,  and 
west,  so  that  fuel  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes  is  as  cheap  as  at 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  all  directions  within 
100  miles,  and  Huntingdon  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  the  center  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  iron-making  district.  Class  sand 
i  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  the 1 
'  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  crushed  and 
sent  to  the  glass  works  at  Pittsburg. 

This  "ancient  borough”  is  in  the  midst  | 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  J 
scenery  in  the  world.  Weird  mountain  l 
peaks  rise  above  it,  and -the  great  ranges 
running  north  and  south  are  cut  by  the 
“Blue  Juniata,”  which  passes  through  j 
them  in  narrow  gorges  and  defiles.  The 
Water  Street,  Square  Creek  and  Jack’s ; 
Narrows  surpass  in  beauty  and  grandeur  i 
the  “passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,”  so  elegantly  described 
by  Jefferson,  and  are  worthy  a  pen  as 
eloquent  as  his.  The  traveler  looks  In  | 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  rugged 
face  of  nature  and  conjectures  how  man 
can  here  draw  from  the  earth  the  means 
of  sustenance  and  support.  He  does 
not  realize  as  he  flies  in  the  railway 
train  through  the  breaks  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  that  there  lie  between 
them  wide-spreading  valleys  of  the  [ 
greatest  fertility,  producing  more  than 
would  -sustain  many  times  the  population 
that  inhabits  them,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  are  daily  offered  In  the 
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tow  .IS  n;  cveraounaance  ana  at  tempting 
ciieapness.  Huntingdon  Is  in  a  self- 
si: staining  region,,  and  could  exist  if  the 
Juniata  valley  were  to  be  cut  off  from 
communication  and  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  will  give  proof  of 
its  resources  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
will  welcome  and  entertain  its  thou- 
®  visitors  during  its  centennial, 

the  eucre3S  of  that  great  demon¬ 
stration. 


From, 


. 


Date,  ’■  1’  /.  ^  /  ./ 


HUNTINGDON’S  CENTENNIAL, 


The  Old  Borough  Will  Celebrate  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  9  and  10.  -^T 

The  J.  C.  Blair  company  has  issued  a 
very  pretty  circular  letter  concerning  the 
town  of  Huntingdon,  which  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week 
will  celebrate  its  centennial.  From  the 
circular  the  following  interesting  data  is 
taken: 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Huntingdon 
was  probably  known  to  the  white  people 
as  early  as  1740.  It  was  about  that  year 
travel  began  between  east  and  west  along 
the  old  Indian  “war  path,”  entering  the 
present  limits  of  Huntingdon  county  by 
way  of  Tuscarora  valley  and  passing  the 
Shade  of  Death,  now  Shade  Gap,  Black- 
log,  Aughwick,  now  Shirleysburg,  Jack’s 
Narrows,  Standing  Stone,  now  Hunting¬ 
don,  TV  aterstreet,  Frankstown,  and 
thence  acroes  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

ihe  first  travelers  of  whom  we  have 
any  account  were  Indian  traders,  who 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  with 
other  Indians  at  Logstown,  on  the  Ohio 
river  beiow  Pittsburg.  The  first  of  these 
traders  whose  name  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  was  “Jack”  Armstrong 
from  whom  Jack’s  Narrows  took  their 
name,  because  he  was  there  murdered  in 
1/44.  Other  traders  were  Hugh  Craw- 
ford,  who  made  an  “improvement” 
where  Huntingdon  now  stands  in  1753 
and  George  Croghan,  who  built  Fort 
bhirley,  at  Aughwick,  commanded 
cpmpany  of  Indians  from  that  place  in 
Braddock  s  expedition,  became  the  owner 
°f  Vraw/ord  s  claim  and  transferred  it  to 
Di*.  William  Smith  in  1766. 

These  traders  and  others  on  coming 
here  found  a  pillar  of  stone  erected  bv 
the  Indians  near  the  river  bank,  proba¬ 
bly  about  the  foot  of  Second  street.  It 
is  first  mentioned  by  Conrad  Weiser 
provincial  agent,  who  went  to  the  Ohio 
river,  traveling  along  the  “war-path,” 


in  1748,  to  confer  with  the  Indians  ana 
to  secure  their  friendship  and  alliance. 
He  says  in  his  Journal,  on  the  the  18th 

f  !£at  be  came  two  miles 

of  the  Standing  Stone.  He  passed  it  tho 
next  day  as  he  went  on  westward  to¬ 
wards  Frankstown,  but  made  no  further 
mention  of  it.  John  Harris  traveled  over 
the  same  route  in  1754,  and  in  stating  the 
distance  lietween  points  passed,  says  of 

h^Kg  ^t?ne,’in  Parenthesis,  “about 
14  teet  high,  6  inches  square.”  This  i=> 
the  only  description  of  it  in  existence. 

.brom  this  pillar  or  monument  the 
place  took  its  early  name.  It  was  known 
as  Standing  Stone  trom  the  firs*  visits  of 
(  white  men  untii  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 

the  n,arne  is  yet  Preserved 
in  that  of  the  creek  which  empties  into 
the  river  near  the  place  w’hese  the  stone 
stood  of  the  ridge  along  the  foot  of 
which  the  creek  flows  and  one  of  the 
avenues  of  the  town.  A  second  stone 
was  erected  by  the  whites;  it  stood,  in 

T’n“bln/ront  tde  court  house  in 
Th.id  street.  A  third  one  has  been 
erected  on  nearly  the  same  site,  as  part 
of  the  borough  centennial  celebration 
this  year,  1896. 

Huntingdon  lay  upon  the  frontiers  of 
.he  piovince  and  state  of  Pennsylvania 
until  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and 
from  the  time  of  its  settlement  wras  con¬ 
stantly  threatened  by  the  red  men.  Fort 
Shirley  was  built  as  a  defense  against  the 
b  rench  ana  Indians,  who  were  fortified 
at  bort  Duquesne,  Huntingdon  or  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands,  being  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Later,  a  line  of  forts 
was  built  farther  west.  McAlevy’s  Fort 
m  Stone  valley,  McCormick’s  and  Ander¬ 
son  8  forts,  on  Shaver’s  creek.  Lytle’s 
fort,  in  Hartslog  valley,  and  Hartsock’s 
tort,  in  Woodcock  valley,  and  Lowry’s 
tort,  in  Canoe  valley,  which  afforded 
some  protection  to  the  settlers  who 
were  then  approaching  closely  to  the  Al- 
leghenies,  but  these  were  not  always 
sufficient  and  it  sometimes  became  neces- 
sary  for  the  people  to  take  refuge  in  Fort 
Standing  Stone,  at  Huntingdon,  which 
stood  where  the  intersection  of  Penn  and 
second  streets  now  is.  In  1767  Dr. 
bmith  laid  out  the  town  on  the  ground 
bought  by  him  from  George  Croghan. 
SHr^aTd  Huntingdon,  in  honor  of 
Pari  a’f  <^ughter  of  Washington  Shirley, 
Earl  of  Farrars  and  wife  of  Theophilas 
Hastings, Earl  of  Huntingdon.  She  made 
generous  provision  for  the  support  of  re- 
/ligion,  and  gave  a  liberal  donation  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Dr 
,  smith  was  provost. 

Being  located  on  the  only  river  flowing 
Sutonphl  from  1 the  Alleghenies  to  the 
been  on  thna’  bas  alwavs 

trade  Th  ?Tc,Pa  route  of  travel  and 
tiade.  The  Indian  “war  path”  followed 

a  natural  course,  as  have  its  successors, 

T?  haUrTkei the  Canal  and  the  railway 
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TWO  IjlCNTIN  GOONS  130  TEAKS  AGO. 


Dta  Dr.Snimit  NamnTbis Town  Alter 
theCunmens  of  Huminsilon  ? 

Historians  generally  agree  that  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  was  named  by  Dr. 
William  Smith  after  Selina,  the  coun¬ 
tess  of  Huntingdon,  [England,  because 
she  had  given  a  large  contribution  to 
his  Oollege’in  Philadelphia,  now  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  this 
is  disputed.  Horace  W.  Simth,  who 
resided  in  Huntingdon  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  who  wrote  a  Life  of  Dr. 
William  Smith,  his  great-grandfather, 
says  in  his  book  on  page  398  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  story  as  given 
by  Dr.  Day  in  his  “Historical  Col¬ 
lections  of  Pennsyvania,  ’  ’  that  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  was  named  by  Dr.  Simth,  He 
hases  his  belief  on  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  townships  of  Hunting¬ 
don  and  Tyrone,  commonly  called  Con- 
ninaga,  on  the  west  side  [of  the  river 
Susquehanna,  in  tne  province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ”  petitioned  the  Honorable 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  on  the  3d  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1748,  before  Dr.  Smith  came  to 
America,  to  send  them  a  minister. 

The  petition,  however,  bears  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  must  have  been  an¬ 
other  town  in  the  county  of  York  called 
Huntingdon,  as  it  speaks  of  “a  tract  of 
land  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  about  twenty  miles  distant,” 
and  also  of  “  a  good  number  of  people 
members  of  our  church  at  a  place  called 
Connidaiguinam  about  twenty  miles 
from  us  who  offer  to  join  with  us.  ’  ’ 

This  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  same  book,  page  133,  is 
a  letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Barton,  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  dated  Hunting-1 
don,  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  8,  1756,  in 
which  he  says:  “My  first  business 
was  to  visit  and  make  myself  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  State  and  members  of  the 
|  congregation  at  York,  Huntingdon  and 
[  Carlisle,  and  having  settled  wardens 
■  and  vestrymen  in  each,  they  all  me< 

'  and  according  to  their  numbers  [agreec 
j  mutually  that  I  should  officiate  thre< 

1  Sundays  in  six  at  Huntingdon,  two  ai 


Carlisle  and  one  at  y ortt.  upon  near 
ingthat  within  the  limits  of  my  mis 
sion  there  were  large  numbers  of  th< 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Englam 
in  tlis  ; settlements  of  Ganogochieg, 
Sliippcnsburg,  Sliarman’s,  Valley,  Wes 
Pennsborough  and  Marsh  Creek,  I  de 
termined  to  visit  each  of  these  place: 
four  times  a  year  to  prepare  them  for 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  and 
!  to  baptize  their  children.  ” 

The  Huntingdon  referred  to  in  the 
above  letter  was  a  settlement  of  Epis¬ 
copalians  then  in  York  county  (now 
Adams)  near  York  Springs.  This  be¬ 
ing  so,  it  is  still  credible  that  Dr. 
Smith  when  he  laid  out  this  town  in 
regular  lots,  and  sold  them  on  ground 
rent,  in  1766,  did  name  it  Huntingdon, 
in  honor  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  who  so  liberally  helped  him  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

It  is  probable  that  Rev.  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ton  was  never  in  Huntingdon  on  the 
Juniata.  He  was  appointed  in  1754  a 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  Enlgandto 
the  then  frontier  counties  of  York  and 
Cumberland,  and  resided  in  Reading 
township,  near  York,  from  1755  to  1759, 
served  as  Chaplain  to  General  Forbes’ 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquense  in 
1758, and  was  subsequently  stationed  at/ 
Lancaster  for  twelve  or  more  years,  un¬ 
til  1778,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,/ 

,  where  he  died  May  27th,  1780,  aged  50 
years. 
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TE1AL  GLORY 


Huntingdon  in  Gala  Attire  in 
Honor  of  the  Occasion. 


A  NOYEL  FLORAL  PARADE. 


Military  and  Vets’  Day 


The  centennial  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  for 
which  our  patriotic  citizens  have  pre¬ 
pared  handsomely  and  profusely  by  dec¬ 
orating  their  houses  and  business  pla¬ 
ces,  and  erecting  arches  along  the  line 
of  march,  opens  to  day  by  the  ringing 
of  church  bells  at  6  o’clock. 

It  will  be  veteran’s  and  militar 
day.  In  the  morning  at  10  o’clock  the| 
Standing  Stone  will  be  dedicated.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  program : 

Concert  by  the  Band  at  9 :30, 

Calling  of  the  meeting  to  order  by 
President,  Judge  JohnM.  Bailey, at  10.' 

“Praise  God  from  whom  all  -bless -j 
~-ntf  p  ! 1  "4RjC’^cjigigTrT3it'  r7  -w  sKy/PW— 1 
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ings  *io'.v,  ”  by  chorus  and  audience. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  M.  G  Brumbaugh. 
“America, “  by  chorus  and  audience. 
Historical  Address  by  Hon.  J.  Simp¬ 
son  Africa. 

Music  by  the  Band. 

Short  addresses  by  ex-senator  John 
Scott,  Col.  William  Dorris,  and  others. 
Benediction  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Gilbert. 
In  addition  to  the  ministers,  editors, 

!  vice  presidents  of  the  meeting  and  Town 
Council  tickets  of  admission  to  speakers’ 
stand  have  also  been  seat  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Ex  burgesses  still  liviDg  :  Wm.  Dor¬ 
ris,  1846;  Danl.  Africa,  1860;  Sami.  T. 
Brown,  1865;  Alex.  Elliott,  1870;  J. 
8impson  Africa,  1871;  James  H.  Boring, 
1873;  K.  A.  Lovell,  1877;  N.  B.  Corbin, 
1878;  Philip  Brown.  1882;  Aug.  Letter 
man,  1S83 ;  C.  C.  North,  1884  ;  G  W. 
GarrettsoD,  1885;  Stewart  Alien.  1887; 
Jno  A.  Port,  1888;  J.  C.  Blair,  1889;  W. 
B.  Watson,  1890;  D.  S  Black,  1893  ; 
O.  L  Stewart,  1894;  L.  E  Port,  1895 

At  1  o’clock  the  veterans  of  Juniata 
Valley  association,  who  hold  their  sec¬ 
ond  annual  reunion  and  encampment 
here,  will  participate  in  the  parade, 
together  with  Company  A,  three  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Boy’s  Battalion  in  their 
natty  uniforms,  Grand  Army  Posts, 
Union  Veteran  Legion  Encampments, 
Sheriadn  Cavalry  Troop,  and  others' 
followed  by  a  Grand  Floral  Parade,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  Hunting¬ 
don,  and  probably  in  the  State. 

Chief  Marshal,  A.  Letterman  ;  Aides, 
John  S.  Bare,  G.  G.  Harman,  B.  F. 
Isenberg,  Geo.  W.  Warfel,  W.  S.  Var¬ 
ner,  Jacob  Prough,  David  Thompson, 
Henry  Hawn,  Mord.  Gahegan,  A.  H. 
Crum,  Alex  Denny,  D.  R.  Simpson,  R. 
T.  Decker. 

The  line  will  form  at  one  o'clock  at 
7th  and  Warm  Springs  ave. ,  down  7th 
to  Penn,  to  2d,  to  Washington,  to  12th, 
to  Mifflin,  to  3d,  to  Penn,  to  6th,  and 
countermarch. 

At  3  :00  p.  m.  there  will  be  a  game 
of  base  ball  on  the  Athletic  grounds, 
between  the  Altoona  club,  and  the  Hun¬ 
tingdon  club. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  there 
will  he  a  balloon  ascension  with  a  par¬ 
achute  drop  by  Prof.  George  Stevens, 
of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  to  take  place 
from  the  Athletic  grounds. 

At  8  o’clock  the  wheelmen  of  this 
and  neighboring  counties  will  give  a 
grand  bicycle  parade,  that  will  sur- 
|  pass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
the  JuniataV alley. 

The  110th  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  will  hold  a  camp  fire  in  the 
Court  House,  where  addresses  will  be 
made  by  ex-governor  Beaver  and  Con¬ 
gressman  J.  D  Hicks,  and  others. 

“A  Prisoner  of  War,”  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No.  44, 
will  he  given  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 


! 


BICYCLE  PARAi/E. 

The  order  of  the  centennial  bicycle  , 
parade  at  8  o’clock  is  as  follows : 
Pacemaker,  A.  W.  Leonard. 

Aides,  Masters  Gibson  and  Africa. 
Chief  Burgess,  J.  F.  Schock,  esq. 
Chief  Marshal,  E.  M.  Newell. 
Assistant  marshal,  Wm  H.  Fritchey. 
Aides,  Thos.  F.  Bailey,  D.  S.  Drake , 
and  J.  A.  Fleming.  Bugler,  Ed.  E.  : 

1  Godard. 

;  First  Division — Ladies. 

Marshal  E.  M.  C.  Africa. 

Aides,  H.  W.  Koch  and  Jas.  S.  j 
Woods. 

I  Second  division — Elderly  and  pleas-  ! 
ure  riders  and  visiting  clubs. 

Marshal.  J.  A.  Greenleaf. 

Aides,  Dr.  G.  G.  Harmon  and  S.  H.  j 
Thompson. 

Third  division — Boys. 

Marshal,  W.  B.  Simpson. 

Aides,  Austin  Allison  and  Archie  I 
Leabhart. 

Fourth  Division — Fast  riders  and  1 
j  ‘  ‘  scoots.  ’  ’ 

Marshal,  Jas.  E.  Spooneybarger. 
Aides,  C.  C.  Brewster,  Harry  Mc- 
Elroy,  Chas.  Shafer  and  Barton  L. 
Simpson. 

The  First  division  will  form  at  3d 
and  Penn  streets ;  the  Second  Division 
at  oth  and  Penn ;  the  Third  division 
at  eastern  end  of  the  Diamond,  and  the 
Fourth  division  on  Penn  street,  just 
west  of  Fourth.  All  divisions  are  to 
be  formed  at  7  :45  o’clock,  so  as  to  move  ' 
promptly  at  8  o’clock. 


DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH. 

The  Founder  of  Hnnilngflon  In  1767.  ! 


The  good  town  of  Huntingdon  is  more  ! 
than  one  hundred  years  old  else  history  i 
is  mistaken,  and  figures  will  lie.  The 
Indians,  of  course,  habitated  here,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  a  good  location  from 
a  had  one,  hut  they  put  up  a  marker 
which  consisted  of  a  shaft  of  slate 
fourteen  feet  long  and  six  inches 
gquare,  over  which  they  haggled,  pow¬ 
wowed  and  fought,  and  which  gave  the 
name  of  “Standing  Stone”  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  as  far  back  as  1748.  That 
name  hung  to  it  long  after  the  stone 
was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  and 
(until  1767,  when  Dr.  William  Smith 
came  here  with  his  brother,  Thomas ' 
(Smith,  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  to  sur¬ 
vey  a  tract  of  land  he  had  previously 
purchased,  and  laid  it  out  in  town 
lots,  and  called  it  Huntingdon,  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in 
England. 

As  a  mattei  of  fact  the  birth  of  the 
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REV.  WILLIAM  SMITH.  THE  FOUNDER  OF  HUNTINGDON.  PA. 


j  town  should  date  from  the  time  Dr.  1 
!  Smith  laid  it  out  in  town  lots,  one 
j  hundred  and  twenty- nine  years  ago,  | 

,  as  it  was  no  mean  village  in  its  swad- 
|  dling  clothes,  many  of  the  old  settlers 
!  in  the  surrounding  valleys  having 
come  here  during  the  Revolutionary 
i  war  to  find  protection  against  the  In  - 
,  dians  in  Fort  Standing  Stone.  It  had 
■  its  market  place,  churches,  court  house, 
and  was  the  county  seat  nine  years  be¬ 
fore  it  was  incorporated  into  a  borough, 

:  March  29,  1796,  and  it  is  the  incorpor¬ 
ation  of  Huntingdon  as  a  borough  that 
is  now  being  commemorated. 

It  is  fitting  that  Dr.  William  Smith, 

!  the  founder  of  the  town,  should  have 
more  than  a  passing  notice  at  the  time. 

,  He  was  the  sou  of  James  Smith,  a 
;  Scotchman,  and  a  noted  astron- 
'  omer,  and  was  born  September  7,  1727, 
just  169  years  ago,  upon  the  banks  of  | 
the  river  Don,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  attended  the 
parish  school  for  a  year,  was  six  years 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the 
,  education  of  parochial  schoolmasters, 
and  then  entered  the  University  of 


jgj  Aberdeen  where  he  graduated  afftbr  t 
six  years  course.  His  heart  seemed  to  | 
be  devoted  to  education,  and  in  advan-  \ 
cing  the  pecuniary  condition  of  school¬ 
masters.  He  came  to  America  May  1, 
1751,  and  was  tutor  for  two  of  Col.  J 
Martin’s  children,  on  Long  Island,  un¬ 
til  1753,  when  he  wrote  an  essay  on  t 
education^.  that  elicited  the  attention 
cf  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  academy  and  charitable 
school  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  his  services.  The  same 
year  he  returned  to  London,  and  short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Germans  andjSwiss  who  had 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  English 
language.  In  December,  1753,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  palace 
at  Fulham.  On  May  22,  1754,  he  lan¬ 
ded  in  Philadelphia  and  two  days  after- ' 
wards  was  inducted  the  first  provost  of 
the  college  and  academy  of  that  city, 
and  professor  of  natural  pihlosophy,  at 
a  salary  of  £200.  He  was  not  there  long 
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(Ju.aK.er?,  and  [insinuations  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  public  papers  against  his 
official  and  pe  rsonal  conduct.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  m^stigate  the 
charges,  and  he  was  completely  exon  - 
erted ;  but  in  1738  another  charge  ot 
bel  was  unjustly  preferred  against  him 
and  he  was  tried  by  the  House  of  As 
sembly  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
and  sent  to  jail,  remaining  there  eleven 
weeks,  during  which  tame  his  classes 
at  the  college  came  to  him  for  tnstruc 
tion.  He  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Kings  council,  was  sustained,  and  came 

home  a  happy  man.  ,  . 

1  in  1762  he  returned  to  England  to 
I  secure  funds  for  the  support  of  the  col¬ 


lege  and  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tons.  While  in  Dublin  in  1763,  Trin¬ 
ity  college  conferred  the  degree  of  D. 
D.  upon  him  as  had  Aberdeen  and  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1759.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1764,  and  on  September  6,  1766,  he 
came  to  Huntingdon,  and  laid  out  the 
town  in  regular  lots,  and  sold  them  on 
ground  rent.  A  copy  of  one  of  the 
deeds  is  in  the  possession  of  John  W. 
Mat-fern,  esq.  It  stipulates  that  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  unto  -‘William 
Smith,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  in  every 
year,  the  yearly  rent  of  one  Spanish 
milled  piece  of  eight  of  fine  silver 
weighing  seventeen  penny  weight  and 
!  six  grains  at  least,  or  value  thereof  in 
current  coin.  ’  The  purchaser  was  re¬ 
quired  to  build  a  susbtantial  dwelling 
house  within  the  space  of  ten  months. 

|  On  failure  to  pay  the  rental  within 
ninety  days  after  it  became  due,  or  if 
the  dwelling  house  was  net  erected 
within  the  time  agreed  upon,  Dr. 
Smith  was  to  a  have  the  right  to  re-en¬ 
ter  and  possess  the  lot. 

Dr.  Smith  remained  in  Hunitngdon 
until  the  survey  of  his  tract  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  returned  to  his  labors  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1768  he  was  in 
charge  of  Christ  church  dunbg  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  rector,  Dr.  Jeters,  who 
was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  an  In¬ 
dian  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  delivered  a  series 
of  sermons  to  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Ireland.  In  1769  the  corporation  for 
the  relief  of  widows  and  children  of 
Episcopalian  clergymen  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Smith,  and  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  in  1783,  serving  six  years. 

During  the  exciting  period  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  1776  Dr.  Smith  was  on  the 


side  of  liberty.  |“  So  far  back  as  1765,” 
says  his  biographer,  Horace  W.  Smith, 
“and  in  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act, 
he  had  expressed  himself  to  a  British 
dean  (Tucker)  with  distinctness  as  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  measure.”  On  the 
3d  of  June  1775,  he  preached  a  sermon 
in  Christ  church  to  the  Third  Battal¬ 
ion,  volunteer  militia,  in  which  he 
said  ‘‘Must  we  tamely  surrender  any 
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part  of  ouFoirrm-lgntr,  or  oi  mat  great 
charter  of  privileges,  which  we  not 
only  claim  by  inheritance,  but  by  the 
express  terms  of  our  colonization?  I 
say,  God  forbid.  *  *  *  We  know 
that  our  civil  and  religious  rights  are 
linked  together  into  one  indissoluble 
bond,  we  neither  have  nor  seek  to  have 
t  any  interest  separate  from  that  of  our 
i  country ;  nor  can  we  devise  a  desertion 
i  of  its  cause.  Religion  and  liberty 
j  must  flourish  or  fall  together  in  Amer- 
j  ica.  We  pray  that  both  may  be  per- 
:  petual.  ” 

I  In  the  same  sermon  he  made  the  fol- 
j  lowing  prophetic  utterance:  ‘‘For  my 
I  part  I  have  long  been  possessed  with  a ! 
strong  and  ever  enthusiastic  persua  i 
sion  that  Heaven  has  great  and  gracious 
purposes  toward  this  continent,  which 
no  human  power  or  human  device  shall 
be  able  finally  to  frustrate,  illiberal  or  ’ 
mistaken  plans  of  policy  may  distress 
us  for  awhile,  and  perhaps  sorely  check 
our  growth  ;  but  if  we  maintain  our 
own  virtue ;  if  we  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  liberty  among  our  children  ;  if  we 
guard  against  the  snares  of  luxury, 
venality,  and  corruption,  the  Genius 
of  America  will  still  rise  triumphant, 
and  that  wth  a  power  at  last  too 
mighty  for  opposition.  This  country 
will  be  free — nay,  for  ages  to  come  a 
chosen  seat  of  freedom,  arts,- and  heav¬ 
enly  knowledge,  which  are  now  either 
drooping  or  dead  in  most  countries  of 
the  old  world.  ’  ’ 

The  sermon  created  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  pro  and  con  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Even  Jofin  Wesley 
said  the  Americans  ‘‘have  no  liberty, 
civil  or  religious,  but  what  the  Cong-  - 
ress  allows.  Vainly  do  they  complain  | 
of  unconstitutonal  exactions,  violated 
rights  and  mutilated  charters.  ’ 

Upon  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  l 
the  British  Dr.  Smith  removed  to  Bar- 
badoes  island,  within  an  hour’s  ride  of 
Valley  Forge,  where  he  continued  to 
Some  of  his  cattle  and  his 


preach. 

best  horse  were  taken  by  the:  continen- 
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tal  troops,  but  the  cattle  were  returned 
and  lie  was  paid  for  his  horse..  Upon 
the  evacution  by  the  British  Dr.  Smith 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  began 


the  work  of  reestablishing  the  College. 
He  was  meeting  with  success  when  un¬ 
fortunately  the  charter  of  the  College 
was  abrogated  by  the  President  and 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1779,  on  ‘‘the  alleged  ground  of 
disloyalty  to  the  new  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  of  an  undue  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  of  England.  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Smith  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
means  of  supporting  his  family  went 
to  Chestertown,  Maryland,  where  he 
became  rector  of  the  church  and 
cipal  of  an  academy,  which  he 
into  Washington  College.  He  X^  ^ 
there  until  1789,  when  the  actfc  % ' 
was  repealed.  He  returned  toy/ 
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uelphia  and  resumed  charge  of  Tits  caT>| 
Iegej  an  active  Mason  he  inter-  ! 

ested  hmself  in  having  General  Wash¬ 
ington  elceted  a  Grand  Master  of  the  ' 
order  in  the  United  States.  ■  ( 

In  1793  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
causing  the  death  of  many  citizens, 
among  the  number,  Dr.  Smith’s  wife, 
of  whom  he  writes  :  ‘  ‘  Alas  !  how  shall 
^  without  her  ?  I  never  had  a  joy 
which  became  a  joy  to  me  until  she 
shared  it.  I  never  had  a  sorrow  which 
she  did  not  alleviate  and  participate. 

1  never  did  an  action  which  I  would 
consider  as  truly  good  until  she  con¬ 
firmed  my  opinion.  ” 

In  January,  1799,  Dr.  Smith  presen¬ 
ted  a  bell  to  the  borough  of  Hunting- 
don,  Pa. ,  for  the  court  house.  It 
weighed  254  pounds,  and  had  inscribed 
upon  it :  ‘  ‘  Cast  by  Samuel  Parker,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1798.  William  Simth,  D.  D. 

J®  borough  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.” 

1  he- bell  was  used  in  the  court  house 
until  May,  1848,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the,  public  school  house  and  re¬ 
mained  in  use  there  until  a  very  frosty 
morning,  December  12,  1861,  when  it 
was  cracked  while  being  rung. 

In  1800  his  health  began  to  decline 
and  in  April,  1803,  he  was  removed 
from  his  home  at  the  Palls  of  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  home  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Ann  Smith,  at  the  south - 
east  corner  of  Fifth  andChestnut  streets, 
rmladelphia,  where  he  died  May  14  , 
1803,  aged  75  years,  8  months,  7  days.’  j 


More  Hanitnudun  Data. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  J.  C.  Blair 
Co.  ,of  this  place, has  issued  a  handsome 
circular  letter  in  which  the  following 
data  is  given  :  L-f-n 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Huntingdon 
was  probably  known  to  white  people  as 
early  as  1740.  It  was  about  that  year 
travel  began  between  east  and  west 
along  the  old  Indian  ‘‘war  path,”  en¬ 
tering  the  present  limits  of  Hunting¬ 
don  county  by  way  of  Tuscarora  valley 
and  passing  the  Shade  of  Death,  now 
Shade  Gap,  Blacklog,  Aughwick,  now 
Shirleysburg,  Jack’s  Narrows,  Stand¬ 
ing  Stone,  now  Huntingdon,  Water 
Street,  Frankstown,  and  thence  across 
the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  first  travelers  of  whom  we  have 
any  account  were  Indian  traders,  who 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  Province  of  Pennsylavnia, 
and  with  other  Indians  at  Logstown, 
on  the  Ohio  river  below  Pittsburg. 
The  first  of  these  traders  whose  name 
tad  been  transmitted  to  us  was”  Jack” 


Armstrong, {from  whom  Jack’s  Narrows- 
took  their  name,  because  he  was  there 
murdered  in  1744.  ■  Other  traders  were 
Hugh  Crawford,  who  made  an  ‘  ‘  Im¬ 
provement”  where  Huntingdon  now 
stands  in  1753,  and  George  Croghan, 
who  built  Fort  Shirley,  at  Aughwick,  | 
commanded  a  company  of  Indians  from 
that  place  in  Braddock’s  expedition, 
became  the  owner  of  Crawford’s  claim 
and  transferred  it  to  Dr.  William 
Smith  in  1766. 

These  traders  and  others  on  coming 
here  found  a  pillar  of  stone  erected  by 
the  Indians  near  the  river  bank,  prob¬ 
ably  about  the  foot  of  Second  street.  It 
is  first  mentioned  by  Conrad  Weiser,  \ 
provincial  agent, who  went  to  the  Ohio' 
river,  traveling  along  the  ‘‘war  path,  ”  j 
in  1748,  to  confer  with  the  Indians  and  | 
to  secure  their  friendship  and  alliance.  < 
He  says  in  his  journal,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  that  he  came  within  two  miles 
of  the  Standing  Stone.  He  passed  it 
the  next  day  as  he  went  on  westward 
towards  Frankstown,  but  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  mention  of  it.  John  Harris  trav¬ 
eled  over  the  same  route  in  1754,  and 
in  stating  the  distance  between  points 
passed,  says  of  the  Standing  Stone,  in 
parenthesis,  ‘  ‘  about  14  feet  high,  6  in¬ 
ches  square.  ’  ’  This  is  the  only  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  in  existence. 

Fro  m  this  pillar  or  monument  the 
place  took  its  early  name.  It  was 
known  as  Standing  Stone  from  the  first 
visits  of  white  men  until  the  closest 
the  Revolutionary  war ;  the  name  is 
yet  preserved  in  that  of  the  creek 
which  empties  into  the  river  near-  the 
place  where  the  stone  stood,  of  the  ridge 
along  the  foot  of  which  the  creek  flows, 
and  one  of  the  Avenues  of  the  town. 
A  second  stone  was  erected  by  the 
whites ;  it  stood,  in  1842,  in  front  of 
the  old  court  house,  in  Third  street. 
A  third  one  has  been  erected  on  nearly 
the  same  site  as  part  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Borough  Centennial  celebration 
this  year,  1 896. 

Huntingdon  lay  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  province  and  State  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  was 
constantly  threatened  by  the  red  men. 
Fort  Shirley  was  built  as  a  defense 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  who 
were  fortified  at  Fort  Duquesne,  Hunt- 


V 


ingdou,  or  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stands,  being  between  the  two.  Later, 
'line  of  forts  was  built  farther  west. 
McAl  evy’s  Fort,  in  Stone  Valley,  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  and  Anderson’s  Forts,  on 
■Shaver’s  Creek,  Lytle’s  Fort  in  Harts 
log  Valley,  Hartsock’s  Fort  in  Wood¬ 
cock  Valley,  and  Lowry’s  Fortin  Canoe 
\  alley,  which  afforded  some  protection 
to  the  settlers,  who  were  then  ap¬ 
proaching  closely  to  the  Alleghenies,  but 
these  were  not  always  sufficient  and  it 
sometimes  became  necessary  for  the 
people  to  take  refuge  in  Fort  Stand¬ 
ing  Stone,  at  Huntingdon,  which 
stood  where  the  intersection  of  Penn 
and  Second  streets  now  is.  In  1767  Dr. 
Smith  laid  out  the  town  on  the  ground 
bought  by  him  from  George  Croghan. 


He  named  it  Huntingdon,  in  honor 


Selina,  daughter  of  Washington  Shirley, 
Earl  of  Farrars  and  wife  of  Theophilas 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  She 
madejgenerous  provision  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religion  and  gave  a  liberal  do¬ 
nation  to  the  University  of  Pennsylva 
nia  of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  provost. 

Being  located  on  the  only  river  flow¬ 
ing  eastward  from  the  Alleghenies  to 
the  Susquehanna  Huntingdon  has  al¬ 
ways  been  on  the  principal  route  of 
travel  and  trade.  The  Indian  “war¬ 
path ’’followed  a  natural  course  as  have 
its  successors,  the  turnpike,  the  canal 
and  the  railway.  It  has  therefore  pos¬ 
sessed  great  advantages  of  position. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  in  a  rich 
mineral  region,  having  coal  in  unlim¬ 
ited  abundance  north,  south  and  west, 
and  iron,  etc.,  in  all  directions,  with 
other  minerals  within  convenient  dis¬ 
tance.  It  possesses  a  number  of  indus- 
tries  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud 
[and  which  add  greatly  to  its  prospects’ 
Liberal  provision  has  been  made  for 
education  and  its  schools  are  of  the 
est.  Religion  is  generously  sustained, 
and  the  churches  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  towns  of  even 
greater  population.  Brick  paved  and 
brilliantly  lighted  streets,  unlimited 
water  supply,  complete  sewerage  and 
public  improvements  generally  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  liberal  public  spirit  of  its 
citizens.  The  magnificent  views  and 
diversified  scenery  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  coupled  with  many  ex- 

“Ssoflhe  lodc§S?‘Ir  tte  ' 


of 


^^H)o^th^yea^T^U^avemurou8 
traders,  bent  upon  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  began  pushing  their  way 
over  the  mountains  and  through 
the  valleys  and  defiles  that  mark 
the  topography  of  this  rugged  re¬ 
gion,  and  exchanged  such  commod¬ 
ities  as  they  could  carry  with  them 
for  the  skins  the  red  men  succeeded 


in  taking  in  the  ohase. 


These  trad- 


Firs!  White  Visitors  and  Settlers— The  standing  Stone  laving  °ut 
'  of  the  Town  by  Dr.  William  Smith-Growth  in  Population— 

|  yade  the  County  Seat  on  the  Formation  of  the  County. 
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Private  Enterprises— Her  Distinguished  Men—Pairiotism 
in  War— Advantages  and  Prospects. 
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Written  expressly  for  the  Globe’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  number  by  M.  S,  Lytle,  Esq. 

Huntingdon  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  its 
incorporation  as  a  borough,  which 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  March, 

1796.  Although  then  but  a  small 
town,  numbering  probably  less  than 
500  inhabitants,  it  had  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  30  yjears  and  the  locality  had 
been  known  to  the  whites  27  years, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town.  It 
has,  therefore,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  of  history. 

-  ■  ■  — a — — 


f.  ers  were  principally  InslHir  Scotch- 


j  Irish,  as  is  inferred  from  the  names 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  as 
well  as  from  more  definite  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  concerning  some  of  them. 

The  route  of  travel  was  the  ea 
that  had  been  worn  into  a  highway 
by  the  uncivilized  natives  in  their 
journeys  between  the  east  and  the 
west.  It  was  known  as  the  Indian 
war-path,  coming  into  the  present 
limits  of  this  county  by  way  of  Tus- 
carora  Valley  and  passing  Shade 


■  Gap,  then  the  Shades  of  Death  ; 
I  SlnrJeysburg.then  Aughwick;  Jack’s 
B  Narrows,  Huntingdon,  then  Stand- 
|  mg  Stone;  Water  Street,  and  out  of 
|  the  county  through  Canoe  valley. 

I  .  I  he  first  year  in  which  we  def- 
|  imtely  fix  these  traders  as  traveling 

l  S  JuDiata  is  1744,  when 
I-  Jack  ’  Armstrong  and  two  men  in 
I  his  service  were  murdered  by  an  In¬ 
dian  below  the  present  site  of  Ma- 1 
j  pleton.  It  was  from  this  event,  ac- 
jj  cording  to  John  Harris,  who  came  ! 
I  “P  thas  vaJley  in  1757,  that  Jack’s  I 
|  Narrows  took  their  name.  .This  ^ 
I  fact>  tPus  authenticated,  does  much  1 
I  to  dispel  the  myth  concerning  the  1 
I  traditionary  Captain  Jack,  from 

■  whom  the  narrows,  the  mountain  9 
|  and  the  spring  are  often  said  to  I 

■  have  taken  their  name.  The  Indian  | 
I  who  killed  Armstrong  and  his  men  | 
H  was  duly  tried,  convicted  and  exe-  1 
p  cuted,  which  shows  that  the  provin- 

|  cial  authorities  were  able,  even  in 

[;  that  ear]y  day,  to  extend  some  pro-  J 

■  Action  into  this  wilderness.  $ 

E  Although  these  traders  had  doubt-  . 
I  ess  been  passing  and  repassing  the  '! 
P  present  site  of  Huntingdon,  the  | 

I  t  first  mention  of  it  that  can  be  found  f 
f  18  not  111  connection  with  them  or  1 
I  ;!,eir  business.  At  that  time  the  I  id 
I  French  had  established  themselves  <  J 

■  on  the  Ohio  river  and  claimed  that  'I 
m  that  part  of  the  continent  belonged  1 
|  1x3  their  Louisiana  possessions  and  9 
J  werf  making  an  effort  to  allure  the  I 

'  /  Indians  into  an  alliance  with  them.  B 

11  It  became  necessary  for  the  provin-  I 
cial  authorities,  in  their  own  inter-  I 
est  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Eng-  1 
lish  government,  to  counteract  these! 
schemes,  and  Conrad  Weiser,  their  I 
trusted  agent,  was  directed  to  go  to  ,1 
the  Ohio  to  do  what  he  could  to  se-  I 
cure  and  retain  the  Indian  friend-  ■’ 

I  ship.  Ho  started  from  the  eastern 


of provincHii  AugusO 

H48.  On  the  18th  of  that  month 

he  came,  as  he  says  in  his  journal 
within  two  miles  of  the  Standing 
Stone.  He  does  not  mention  it 
further,  but  he  must  have  seen  it 
as  he  went  on  westward  the  next 
I  day. 

As  to  what  the  Standing  Stone 
was  we  gain  no  knowledge  until 
nine  years  later,  1757,  when  John 
Harris  made  the  journey  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  After  the  name  in  his 
journal,  he  says  in  parenthesis 
about  14  feet  high  and  6  inches 
square.”  This  is  the  only  de¬ 
scription  left  by  any  one  who  saw  it 
or  knew  anything  accurately  about 
it.  Everything  else  that  is  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  stone  is  uncertain  tra¬ 
dition  which  may  or  may  not  be 
correct.  Its  exact  location  is  un¬ 
known,  although  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  near  the  river  bank 
where  the  foot  of  Second  St.,  now  is. 

A  second^one_was  erected  by  the 
'ybite^tHHtlffp^bsed  site  of  the  „ 
first  one.  It  was  standing  in  1776  ■ 
and  m  1842  had  been  removed  to  ' 
tke  front  of  the  court  house  in  Third 
street,  below  Penn.  A  third  one 
now  stands  at  the  same  place,  hav- 
ing  been  erected  this  year  as  a  cen-  A 

tenmalmonumentand  landmark.  | 

.n  1754  the  lands  west  of  the! 
ue  Ridge  were  bought  by  the  pro-  ! 

f  pnetanes  of  the  province  from  the! 

blx  Nations  of  New  York.  Settle-  1 
uients  could  then  legally  begin,  j 
rhe  next  year,  Hugh  Crawford,  an  I 
Indian  trader,  made  an  “improve- 
ment’”  Under  which  he  claimed  the 

whT^-rr1^1^  °f  thG  iande  uPon 
which  Huntingdon  stands.  He  did 

not  proceed  to  obtain  any  better  ti- 

tla  In  1760,  by  deed  executed  at 

°i  itt,  he  conveyed  his  right  to  1 

treorge  Croghan,  another  Indian  • 

trader,  who  had  settled  at  Airdi-  i 

a  fort  there,  j 


“^^fS^rd'enlS'Tlillu4 

strengthened  and  called  Fort  Shir¬ 
ley  and  who  led  a  force  o  n  lltn® 
from  there  to  reinforce  Braddock  and 
served  as  a  captain  at  the  disastrous 
defeat  on  the  latter  or  the  onon- 
;  gahela.  Croghan  obtained  a  war 

Irant  for  the  survey  of  the  lam, 

|  which  he  transferred  to  Dr. 

I  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  m  17  , 

I  who  laid  out  the  town  in  1767. 

|  The  place  was  then  known  as 

I  Standing  Stone  and  continued  to  be 

iso  known  until  the  close  of  the 
i§;  Revolutionary  war,  when  1  e  nan 

|.  of  Huntingdon,  given  it  by  D ■ 

I  Smith,  came  into  use.  The  laticr 
I .  name  was  conferred  upon  it  m  hon- 
■  or  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 

I  in  England,  who  gave  pecuniary  an 

■  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
P  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Smit 

fi  was  provost.  u 

I  Huntingdon  was  not  a  * 

-  Lwn  and  the  lots  were  not  held  o 

f  fancy  prices.  The  g«erou= 
.prietorwas  willing  to  conv  y 

'Choicest  BO  k  200  feet  pie« i  of  real  | 

estate  on  conditions  that  the  F 
chaser  would  agree  to  pay  hi  , 

nually  forever  “one  Spanish  milled 
f  and  build  a  house 

piece  of  eight  a  no  |ee^ 

if  the  modest  size  of  18  x  20  feet, 

with  a  good  brick  or  stone  chimney 

within  ten  months.  A  number  of 

Tots  were  taken  on  these  terms  and 
on  some  of  them  that  specified  com 
Btill  fails  due  once  a  year.  Thetfrn^j 
were  not,  however,  easy  enough  ta 

|  attract  rapid  purchases  and  ^ 

dred  years  ago,  when  the  borong 
was  incorporated,  and  nearly  th  y 
vears  after  it  had  been  laid  out  it 

! Y  Stained  only  about  88  families, 
contained  y  during 

■  The  increase  of  popn 

1  ,he  next  thirty  years,  and  for 

1  greater  length  of  time,  was  also 

dow,  as  is  shown  by  the  ccdbubj* 


w 


r^^'fhe  following  is  “the  num- 

P^bitnntsstench^ei 

sas 

1890— &092.  § 

The  county  of  Huntingdon  was 
formed  in  7787  and  Huntingdon 

designated  as  the  county  seat.  At 

that  time  the 

if  Fifth 

I  \llegheny  and  Penn,  east  of  Fifth. 

TLlouse  in  which  the  courts  were 

first  held  was  in  the  inn  or 
of  Ludwig  Sell,  which  stood  on  the 

north  side  of  Allegheny  street  he- 

1  tween  Second  and  lhira. 
same  room  were  two  bars,  from  one 
■  Of  which  whiskey  was  diepensed  and 
from  the  other  justice.  The  tw 
were  separated  by  a  pole  °ver  "hl<* 
there  was  not  much  difficulty 
'  stepping  when  an  attorney  or  mem- 

ber  of  tie  court  desired  to  pass  from 

P  to  the  other.  The  courts  con- 
■  tinued  to  be  held  in  pubhc  houses 
until  1798,  when  the  firs 

house  was  completed.  It  stood  in 

Third  street,  between  Penn  and  A h 

legheny  and  was  used  until  W 

1  when  a  new  one,  on  Penn  street  be- 

i  tween  Second  and  Third,  was 
1  ished  and  occupied.  Th^en 
:  court  house  stands  on  the  same 
site  and  was  built  m  18  ^ 

The  first  newspaper,  The  H 
f  ingdon  Courier  and  Weekly  Ad 
I  User,”  published  by  l*>ael U-ufl* 

I  was  established  July  4th,  179,,  a 
and  a  post  route  to  and  a  P°stoffiJ 
at  Huntingdon  were  opened  m  tne | 
ftpumn  of  the  same  year.  1W’  -  1 
i  until  he  had  mail  facilities,  was  ue- 1 
pendent  upon  merchants,  who  wen 
to  Philadelphia  for  goods,  for  copies 
|  of  the  city,  papers,  from  wnic  u 

would  clip  matter  for  his  ow  • 
contained  scarcely  any  loca  new 
and  but  little  editorial  a  <1 


of  the  place  lor"  many  years  atier- 
wards,  of  events  many  months  old, 
but  still  new,  perhaps,  to  a  com¬ 
munity  to  which  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  very 
slow. 

Mails  were  at  first  brought  through 
from  Harrisburg  by  post  riders  in 
four  days.  After  stage  lines  began 
to  run  in  1808,  they  became  more 
frequent  and  rapid,  the  speed  oeiug 
increased  from  time  to  time  until, 
in  1832,  they  were  carried  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  in  three 
days.  During  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  this  time  they  had  turnpike 
to  run  upon,  the  Huntingdon,  Cam¬ 
bria  and  Indiana  turnpike  having 
been  finished  in  1820  and  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  and  Lewistown  in  1821. 
These  completed  the  lines  through 
between  the  east  and  the  west. 

Facilities  for  trade,  travel  and 
communication  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  completion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  the  first  boat 
upon  which  arrived  at  Huntingdon 
in  1831.  This  was  regarded  by 
the  people  at  the  time  as  the  high¬ 
est  point  it  was  possible  for  prog¬ 
ress  to  reach,  but  that  idea  was  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  making  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  and  the  coming  .  ■ 
of  the  first  train  of  cars  in  June,  | 
1850.  The  Huntingdon  and  Broad  ■ 
Top  Railroad  was  made  between  the  i' 
years  1853  and  1856. 

As  defined  by  the  act  of  incorpor¬ 
ation  the  borough  limits  extended  pr 
westward  to  Charles,  now  /th  St.  | 
In  1854  West  Huntingdon  was  laid  | 
out  and  the  next  year  a  supplement  1 
to  the  act  was  passed  including  that  3 
part  of  the  town  in  the  borough  and  ‘1 
also  some  territory  on  both  sides  of i . 
Stone  Creek.  The  next  extension  j 
was  made  in  1874,  when  the  bor¬ 
ough  council  by  ordinance  added  a 
portion  of  Oneida  township  lyii 


normanu  wesfT 


These  changes  made  the  opening  H 
of  new  streets  and  the  extension  of  S 
old  ones  necessary.  An  ordinance  9 
for  this  purpose  was  passed  J uly  3,  p 
1868,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1 1 
1871,  the  names  of  streets  running  j-l 
north  and  south  in  the  old  part  of 
the  town  and  east  and  west  in  the  J 
new  part  were  abolished  and  those  9 
streets  numbered  from  one  to  nine- 1 
teen.  The  Stone  Creek  road  was  i 
named  Standing  Stone  avenue  and  | 
the  Warm  Springs  road  Warm 
Springs  avenue.  By  the  same  ordi¬ 
nance  the  decimal  system  of  num¬ 
bering  buildings  and  lots  was  adopt-  y 
ted.  The  borough  was  divided  in-  ... 
to  four  wards,  as  at  present,  by  act  9 
of  Assembly,  April  10th,  1873. 

Until  1805  there  was  no  better  | 
protection  against  fire  than  that  '. 
afforded  by  buckets  in  the  hands  of  f 
men  formed  in  line  from  a  pump 
to  the  burning  building.  Borne-  J 
thing  more  effective  in  extinguish-  j  j, 
irur  ^nnflam-ations  was  deemed  nec- ;  | 


; 


ing  conflagrations  was  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  and  in  that  year  the  ‘  Jun-  j 
iata,”  a  small  hand  engine  newly  : 
made  in  Philadelphia,  was  pur-! 
chased.  A  company  named  the 
“Active,”  was  organized,  to  which 
the  care  and  management  of  the 
engine  were  committed  in  1806.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  years  this  company  went 
out  of  existence.  It  was  succeeded  by 
anew  one,  called  the  “Juniata,  in 
1852,  which  disbanded  two  years 
later.  The  engine  is  preserved  as  a 
relic  and  curiosity. 

The  fire  department  was  strength¬ 
ened  in  1840  by  the  addition  of  the 
“Phoenix,”  a  larger  hand  engine 
than  the  “Juniata.”  This,  like  its 
.predecessor,  was  at  different  times 
I  in  charge  of  companies  organized 
for  the  purpose,  but  since  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  first  steam  engine  it 


iias  been  out  of  service. 

Huntingdon  Fire  Company  No.  1 
was  organized  in  1873,  when  the 
steam  engine  “Huntingdon”  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  th^  Silsby  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  It  had  charge  of 
that  engine  until  the  La  France  was 
JB  bought,  since  which  time  it  has 
•U'  1  had  charge  of  the  latter. 

The  Independent  Hook  and  Lad¬ 
der  Company  No.  1  was  organized 
October  20th,  1873.  It  owns  its 
apparatus  and  preserves  its  effective 
strength  and  condition,  so  that  it  is 
always  ready  for  duty. 

On  the  purchase  of  the  second 
steam  engine,  Huntingdon  Fire 
Company  No.  ,2,  of  West  Hunting¬ 
don,  was  organized  and  the  Silsby 
engine  placed  in  its  care. 

There  are  two  engine  houses,  one 
on  Washington  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  and  the  other  on  Thir¬ 
teenth,  between  Washington  and 
Mifflin.  The  department  consists 
of  Volunteer  firemen. 

The  Christian  denominations  be¬ 
gan  to  establish  themselves  while 
Huntingdon  was  still  quite  small. 
The  Methodists  formed  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  1788,  the  Presbyterians  in 
1789,  the  Reformed  church  in 


streets, 


greatly  enlarged.  These  two  build¬ 
ings  contain  twenty-two  schools. 
Ground  has  been  bought  by  the 
school  board  in  a  central  location, 
between  Warm  Springs  avenue  and 
Oneida  street,  west  of  Seventh,  for 
a  high  school  building,  which  will 
be  erected  next  year. 

An  educational  institution  of 
*  great  value  to  Huntingdon  is  the 
a  uniata  College,  above  Seventeenth 


r-  j  v - UlUIUU 

and  others  about  the  same 


street.  It  was  built  by  members  of 
the  German  Baptist  church,  chiefly 
for  the  education  of  young  men  and 
women  of  that  denomination,  but 
it  iargely  patronized  by  others. 
The  buildings  have  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time/until  they  are 
now  large  and  capacious,  but  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  college 
will  doubtless  soon  require  further 
extensions.  Handsome  residences, 
have  been  built  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  others  interested  in  it  in  i 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  that'” 
j  *las  become  one  of  the  most  attract- 
j  ive  parts  of  the  town. 

:  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Re- 

J|||  formatory,  across  the  river  from 

I  Huntingdon,  is  one  of  the  most  im 
.  . 


-  s 


year 
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gg  portant  institutions  of  the  kind  in 


soon  afterwards.  There  are  sixteen 


church  buildings,  all  of  them  sub¬ 
stantial  and  ample  in  size,  and  some 
of  them  models  of  architecture  and 
ornaments  to  the  town.  The  cause 
of  religion  has  always  been  gener¬ 
ously  sustained. 

The  proprietor  of  the  town,  Dr. 
William  Smith,  donated  a  plot  of 
two-  acres  of  ground  at  Fifth  and 
-v.oore  streets  for  “a  grammar  and 
free  school.”  The  first  building 
was  erected  there  in  1843,  and  the 
^  second  in  1879.  Another  school 
at  Fourteenth  and  Moore 


the  country.  It  contains  over  500  f 
inmates  and  has  had  since  it  was  | 
opened  more  than  2200.  Results 
have  proved  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  training,  instruction  and 
reformation  of  young  men  and  boys 
convicted  of  their  first  criminal  of- 
i  ^(,nse>  mosf  of  those  who  have  been 
discharged  from  it  showing  its 
wholesome. influence  by  leading  cor¬ 
rect  and  upright  lives. 

Huntingdon  has  produced  her  full 
share  of  men  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  be¬ 
come  distinguished  in  official  life. 

most  conspicuous  at  the 
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time  of  the  formation  of  the  county, 
and  before  and  afterwards,  was  Ben¬ 
jamin  Elliott.  He  filled  many  pub- , 
lie  positions  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
1776  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the 
State  ;  Sheriff  of  Bedford  county  ; 
Sheriff  of  Huntingdon  county ; 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  ;  County 
Treasurer ;  member  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  j  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Executive  Council  of  the 
State ;  County  Commissioner  and 
Associate  -Judge.  Mr.  Elliott  left  a 
greater  number  of  descendants  than 
any  other  of  the  early  residents  of 
the  place.  He  had  a  large  family 
of  children.  Four  daughters  were 
married  to  David  McMurtrie,  Wil¬ 
liam  Orbison,  Robert  Allison  and 
Jacob  Miller,  and  many  of  then- 
children,  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren  are  yet  living  in  this 
place. 

General  Andrew  Henderson  was 
the  first  Register  and  Recorder  and 
Clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  the 
county,  having  been  commissioned 
September  29th,  1787.  He  was 
also  appointed  Prothonotary  and . 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  December  13th,  1788.  He 
represented  Huntingdon  county  in 
the  second  Constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  which  assem¬ 
bled  in  Philadelphia,  November 
24th,  1789.  On  the  erection  off 
Henderson  township  in  November,  : 
4814,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Court  i; 
that  it  be  given  that  name  ‘  ‘in  con-  j- 
sideration  of  the  distinguished  up- ; 
rightness  of  the  late  General  Andrew 
Henderson  as  a  public  officer 
|and  his  services  during  the  Revolu-  j 
ionary  War.” 

David  Rittenhouse  Porter,  who 
was  for  six  years  Goyernor  of  Penn- ' 
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sytvama,  was  not  a  native  of  Hunt- 
ingdon,  but  became  a  citizen  of  the  jj 
county  wrhile  yet  a  young  man  and  jl 
of  the  town  a  few  years  later  when  d 
elected  to  office  that  required  him  !1 
to  reside  in  it.  He  was  the  son  of  y 
General  Andrew  Porter,  an  officer  £ 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  | 
born  at  Norristown  on  the  31st  day  | 
Sof  October,  1788.  He  came  to  1 
Huntingdon  county  to  engage  in  the  r 
manufacture  of  iron.  After  being: 
employed  as  clerk  and  manager  by 
the  Messrs.  Dorsey,  at  Barree  Forge,  ; 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Edward  Patton  and  began  the  iron 
business  on  Spruce  Creek.  The  firm 
failed,  and  in  February,  1819,  Mr. 
Porter  made  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  He  was 
first  elected  to  office,  that  of  County 
!  Auditor,  in  1815,  and  from  that 
time  to  1844  held  office  continuous¬ 
ly,  having  been  elected  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1819  and  re-elected  in 
1820  and  1821  ;  appointed,  Dec. 
^3rcC  TSBJTT’rotnonomry^mucleS 
°f  the  several  courts  of  the  county, 
and  February  16th,  1827,  Register 
and  Recorder,  all  of  which  offices  he 
filled  until  1836,  when  he  became 
State  Senator  ;  elected  Governor  in 
1838  and  re-elected  in  1841,  He 
died  August  6th,  186?$  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  John 
Scott  was  born  at  Alexandria,  this 
county.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Alex.  Thomson  at  Chambersburg, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1846.  He  located  in  Huntingdon 
and  was  appointed  Deputy  Attorney 
General  for  the  county.  Before  the 
war  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  in  1863 
supported  Curtin  for  Governor  and 
in  1864  Lincoln  for  President,  and 
has  since  been  a  Republican.  He  j 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  j 
18ol  and  United  States  Senator  in  1 
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869.  Mr.  Scott  took  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  during  his  term.  Shortly 
after  its  expiration  he  was  tendered 
and  accepted  the  position  of  general 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pany  and  removed  to  Pittsburg. 
He  was  afterwards  made  general  so- 
!  licitor  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company,  his  office  being  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  now  resides. 

The  most  distinguished  jurist  that 
Huntingdon  has  produced  was  Hon. 
George  Taylor,  who  from  1849  to 
1871,  was  President  Judge  of  the 
district  to  which  Huntingdon  county 
belonged.  He  was  born  at  Oxford, 
Chester  county,  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1812,  and  came  with  his 
father  and  family  to  Dublin  town¬ 
ship,  this  county,  when  he  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  He 
found  employment  in  the  Prothon- 
otary’s  office  at  Huntingdon,  read 
law  in  the  office  of  the  late  General 
A.  P.  Wilson,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  on  the  12th  of  April,  1836. 
He  made  a  great  reputation  in  the 
prosecution  of  Robert  McConaghy 
for  the  murder  of  the  Brown  family, 
at  whose  trial  he  assisted.  He  was 
appointed  President  Judge  in  April, 
1849,  and  was  elected  in  1851  and 
1861.  While  charging  a  jury  at 
Hollidaysburg  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1871,  he  became  so  ill  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court 
room.  Later  in  the  day  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  in  both  his 
lower  limbs  ;  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  brought  to  his 
home  in  Huntingdon  and  on  the 
14th  of  November  he  died. 

Among  the  representatives  in 
Congress  from  districts  to  which 
Huntingdon  county  has  belonged 
have  been  John  Scott,  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  father  of  ex-United  States 
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Senator  Scott,  whjTwas  elected  in 
1828  ;  Robert  Allison,  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  elected  in  1830  ;  Dr.  John 
McCulloch,  of  Petersburg,  after¬ 
wards  of  Huntingdon,  elected  in 
1852  ;  R.  Milton  Speer,  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  elected  in  1870  and  re-elected 
1872  ;  H.  G.  Fisher,  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  elected  in  1878  and  re-elected 
in  1880.  These  were  all  competent 
and  useful  representatives.  Mr. 
Speer  was  a  gentleman  of  ability,  a 
leader  at  the  bar  and  of  command¬ 
ing  eloquenca  He  took  a  conspic¬ 
uous  and  influential  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  during  his 
two  terms  and  acquired  a  wide  rep¬ 
utation.  Mr.  Fisher  was  also  prom¬ 
inent  and  active  as  a  representative. 
He  had  previously  been  elected 
State  Senator  and  was  filling  that 
position  when  elected  to  Congress. 
It  is  principally  to  his  efforts  that 
the  people  of  Huntingdon  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  locating  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at 
this  place. 

Two  men  of  distinction,  who 
were  born  at  Huntingdon,  are  the 
late  United  States  Senator  William 
A.  Wallace,  of  Clearfield,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Horace  Porter,  son  of  Governor 
David  R.  Porter,  of  New  York 
City. 

The  other  members  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  bar,  besides  Thomas  Smith 
and  George  Taylor,  who  have  be¬ 
come  President  Judges  are  Hon. 
W.  M.  Williamson  and  Hon.  John 
M.  Bailey.  The  former  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Hastings  on 
the  formation  of  the  present  judi¬ 
cial  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin, 
and  served  until  January,  1896. 
He  had  previously  been  Prothon- 
otary  for  two  terms  and  State 
Senator.  Judge  Bailey  is  the  suc- 
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cessor  of  -J  udgo  Williamson .  He  w aB 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
convention  of  1873. 

Huntingdon  has  always  had  a 
patriotic  people,  ready  to  defend 
their  rights,  their  liberty  and  their 
country.  She  has  contributed  of 
her  sons  in  every  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  her  population 
was  small,  and,  of  course,  the  num¬ 
ber  she  gave  could  not  be  great. 
They  were  needed  principally  near 
home  in  defence  of  the  frontier  from 
the  attacks  of  savages  instigated  by 
Tories  and  British.  In  the  war  of 
1812  Captain  Robert  Allison  march¬ 
ed  with  a  company  composed  chief¬ 
ly  of  citizens  of  Huntingdon  to 

i  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  expecting  to  join  ;n 
tne  campaign  m  Canada,  but  his 


them. 
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services  there  were  not  required. 
She  furnished  her  full  quota  of 
soldiers  for  the  Mexican  war  and 
would  have  sent  many  more  could 
they  have  been  accepted. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  she 
exhibited  the  most  exalted  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  A  meeting 
of  the  people  was  held  three  months 
before  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
deprecating  secession  and  presenting 
argument  and  entreaty  against  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
firm  determination  to  preserve  the 
Union.  When  war  actually  began 
a  series  of  meetings,  beginning  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1861,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  22d,  was  held,  at 
which  the  most  expressive  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed.  Several  compan¬ 
ies  tendered  their  services,  but  the 
first  to  be  accepted  was  the  Standing 
Stone  Guards,  which  departed  for 
Harrisburg  April  20th.  The  most 
unbounded  enthusiasm  prevailed 
j  when  they  left,  the  entire  populace 
out  to  encourage  and  cheer 
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thcr  companies  went  aJ 
terwards.  During  the  war  there 
were  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
scenes  that  attended  the  departure 
of  the  first  company.  Her  sons 
went  to  every  field  of  the  war,  and 
many  of  them  fell  courageously  do¬ 
ing  their  duty  in  the  face  of  a  de¬ 
termined  and  relentless  foe.  No 
people  ever  performed  their  part 
more  bravely  than  did  those  of 
Huntingdon. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression 
that  hangs  over  all  trade  and  indus¬ 
try  this  is  a  growing,  progressive 
town.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  world, 
lofty  mountains  being  within  dis¬ 
tant  view  and  the  hills  encroaching 
on  all  sides  upon  its  limits.  Broad 
and  fertile  valleys  lie  between  these 
elevated  ranges,  bringing  forth  in 
superabundance  all  the  products  of 
the  climate.  The  earth  is  filled  with 
valuable  minerals,  coal  being  found 
within  convenient  distances  north, 
south  and  west,  iron  ore  abounding 
in  all  directions,  and  glass  sand  in 
unlimited  quantities.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  produces  most  of 
the  necessities  of  life  and  that  is 
wonderfully  rich  and  productive. 
It  enters  upon  the  second  century  of 
its  existence  with  everything  to  make 
it  hopeful  of  a  prosperous  future 
and  that  when  it  celebrates  its  next 
centennial  it  may  be  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Pennsylvania, 
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WM.  P.  0RBIS0N,  ESQ. 

My  recollection  of  the  town  dates 
back  to  1819,  when  I  was  four  years  of 
age.  At  that  time  I  commenced  attend¬ 
ing  the  school  of  Mrs.  Susan  Haine/," 
which  was  held  in  a  log  house  on  Al¬ 
legheny  St.,  between  2d  and  3d  Sts. 
at  foot  of  lot  now  occupied  by  J.  C. 
Blair.  My  mother  had  attended  school 
at  the  same  place.  The  first  courts  of 
the  county  had  been  held  in  this  build¬ 
ing.  The  next  school  I  attended  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Nevins  in  a  house  on 
Washington  St.,  between  3d  and  4th  St. 

.  Here  I  remained  until  the  first  academy 
'  was  opened  in  1823,  at  S.  E.  corner  of  2d 
kj  and  Allegheny  St.,  in  a  house  formerly 
8  occupied  by  Alexander  Dean,  as  a  hotel. 

The  first  teacher  was  Wm.  Watson,  an 
Si  Irishman,  who  did  not  teach  us  English, 

;  but  started  me  in  Greek  and  Latin,  giv- 
a  ■'  ing  me  a  Greek  gi-ammar,  printed  in 
SB-*'.  ;  Latin,  to  commence  with.  The  first 
£  1  class  in  the  new  academy  consisted  of 
three  Henderson  brothers,  my  brother 
Thomas  and  myself. 

Prior  to  1822  Allegheny  street  was  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  as  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  east  and  west  connected  with  this 
t  street.  The  turnpike  was  built  in  1822 
l  and  connected  with  what  is  now  known 
as  Penn  street ;  at  this  time  the  street 


east  of  2d  was  first  opened.  Years  be¬ 
fore  a  jail  building  had  occupied  the  site 
between  the  present  residence  of  J.  R. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  and  the  Benedict  house  ; 
the  jail  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  a 
prisoner  who  had  been  incarcerated 
therein  was  burned  to  death. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  mail  east 
and  west,  was  carried  in  a  two-horse 
stage,  and  as  it  approached  town  the 
driver  would  give  the  people  warning  by 
blowing  a  blast  on  his  horn.  At  this 
Itime  the  mail  to  Bedford  and  Cumber- 
jjland  was  carried  on  horseback.  After 
ithe  turnpike  was  first  opened  the  stage 
Imade  its  stops  at  the  Black  Bear  hotel 
| (now  Farmers  ;)  afterwards  it  changed 
to  the  old  Exchange  hotel. 

The  first  court  house  was  built  of 
lb  rick  and  occupied  3rd  St.,  between 
[ Penn  and  Allegheny  Sts.  The  bell  used 
had  been  presented  by  Rev.  Wm.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  town,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  on  the  public  school 
building,  where  it  cracked  one  frosty 
night.  The  public  offices  in  this  court 
house  were  in  the  basement  and  fronted 
The  court 


.  on  Allegheny  St.  me  court  room  was 
entered  from  Penn  street  by  a  flight  of 
ten  or  twelve  steps  ;  the  floor  above  the 
divided  into  jury  rooms 
office.  These  jury 
rooms  could  be  thrown  into  one  and 
used  for  dancing  assemblies. 


;  H  court  room  was 
H  and  a  Commissioners 

E, 

pi1  were  often 
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Here  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  one  time  gave 


|  dancing  lessons. 

In  1820  there  were  only  four 


■  -  a  „  churches 

K1  in  the  town— the  Methodists,  at  frame 

■  I  j  1 

i  building  at  N.  W.  cor.  5th  and  Church 

j  Sts. ;  the  German  Reformed,  built  of  logs, 
j  at  N.  E.  cor.  5th  and  Mifflin  Sts. ;  a  brick 
I  one  at  N.  E.  cor.  4th  and  Church  Sts., 
i  owned  by  the  Lutherans,  Episcopalians 

'  '  ' 


j  and  Presbyterians,  and  a  log  one  occu- 
1  pied  by  the  Seceders,  at  N.  W.  cor.  3rd 
j  and  Mifflin  Sts.  The  seats  in  the  latter 
i1  were  made  of  slabs,  supported  by  wooden 
1  legs.  As  the  church  at  the  corner  of  4th 
j  and  Church  Sts.  was  used  jointly,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
.  palian  and  Lutheran  preachers  to  use  the 
court  house  part  of  the  time. 

The  first  Sunday  school  was  held  in 
j  the  court  house  about  1821  or  1822,  and 
was  a  union  school.  I  remember  of  the 

1 

'  Episcopal  rector  immersing  Percy  Doug- 
j  las,  of  McConnellstown,  in  the  river  near 
the  foot  of  3rd  St.,  in  1820. 
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The  jail  in  1820  was  in  the  present  jail  S 
yard  ;  was  built  of  stone,  having  two  v 
stories  and  a  basement.  The  prisoners 
were  all  kept  in  the  basement,  the  keeper;" 
living  above. 

The  earliest  President  Judge  whom  I  f i. 
recollect  was  Judge  Huston,  of  Belle- 1 
fonte.  In  the  early  days  it  was  custom- 1 
ary  for  lawyers  from  Bellefonte,  Bedford,  9 
Lewistown  and  Chambersburg  to  cornea 
here  on  horseback  to  attend  court.  As  >1 
I  the  Judge  would  go  from  place  to  place  fj 
to  hold  court,  the  attorneys  would  ac-  lip 
company  him  on  the  circuit.  The  court  J 
crier  was  Adam  Sturtsman,  a  German,  J 
whose  pronunciation  of  English  was  I 
somewhat  defective,  and  as  a  result  his  ■ 1 
mistakes  often  provoked  laughter,  espe-  I 


dally  when  crying  the  Sheriff’s  sales. 

Seyenty-five  years  ago  they  did  not 
have  bridges  across  the  river.  There 
were,  however,  three  fordings  ;  one  called 
Dean’s,  near  the  foot  of  2nd  street ;  an¬ 
other  called  Whittaker’s,  at  foot  of  4th 
St.,  where  in  times  of  high  water  a  ferry  I 
boat  was  used,  and  one  called  Wagoner’s, 
at  Portstown.  ’  [ 


COL.  WILLIAM  DORRIS. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1822,  I  be- j 
came  a  permanent  resident  of  the  an-  i 
cient  borough  ;  was  born  in  an  old  log  f 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Montgomery —  j 
now  Fourth  street,  where  William  E.  j 
McMurtrie  erected  his  brick  dwelling  | 
house  and  where  his  family  lived  until  1 
recently. 

John  McCahan  lived  in  the  brick 
house  still  standing  at  S.  W.  corner  of 
Fouith  and  Penn  streets,  and  his  stable 
was  just  opposite  our  house,  where  the 
Union  Bank  building  now  stands. 

David  McMurtrie,  Senior,  lived  in  the 
|  Drick  house  now  occupied  by  his  grand¬ 
children.  On  the  opposite  corner  was 
the  Black  Bear  inn,  kept  by  John  Mc¬ 
Connell.  The  old  burghers  gathered 
daily  at  the  “Bear,”  and  as  they  sat  on 
the  bench  outside  they  discussed  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  borough  and  the  nation.  I 
soon  noticed  that  at  11  o’clock  they, 
with  one  accord,  disappeared  to  the 
TDen,”  as  the  bar  was  called. 

In  those  days  bottles  of  liquor  graced 
ill  the  side  boards,  and  when  Rev.  John 
Aebles  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyter- 
in  church  in  1825  there  were  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  his  fitness  for  this  position, 
when  he  resolutely  declined  taking  his 
“bitters”  in  making  pastoral  visits 


The  stage  coach  stopped  daily  at  the 
Black  Bear.  A  large  stable  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  To  save  taking  the 
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horses  for  water  to  the  river  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Connell  decided  to  sink  a  well  on  the 
pavement  opposite  the  kitchen  door.  To 
locate  the  well  a  “diviner”  or  “water 
smeller”  was  brought  from  an  adjoining 
county,  and  we  all  watched  the  old  irfgTfl 
walking  up  and  down  with  the  end  of  I 
the  divining  rod  in  each  hand.  It  han-  I 
pened  that  it  always  dropped  just  where  ] 
the  well  was  wanted,  and  the  striking  of  1 
a  fine  stream  of  water  convinced  us  that  I 
the  diviner  was  perfect  in  his  art  The  I 
long  iron  handle  of  that  pump  never  | 
ceased,  day  or  night,  for  many  years,  as  J 
I  sadly  remember. 

An  eccentric  old  German  lived  in  the  J 
log  house  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Fourth  | 
and  Washington  streets.  His  sign  over  I 
the  shop  adjoining  his  residence  indi-  ' 
cated  his  business.  It  read  :  “Daniel  *1 
Duden,  Lock  Smith  &  Grind  Razor.” 

The  most  impressive  sight  I  witnessed 

m  childhood  occurred  about  1825 _ a 

Masonic  procession.  At  its  head  was  ( 
the  portly  form  of  Sheriff  Patton,  arrayed  fi 
m  knee  breeches  and  blue  cotton  stock- 
mgs,  carrying  in  his  extended  arms  a  I 
cushion  on  which  was  a  large  open  1 

mn  r  ?ppeamnce  filled  my  eyes  so  I 
fully  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  9 
other  person  following.  ' 

Seventy  years  ago  there  were  eleven  *| 

J  brick  buildings  in  Huntingdon.  The  ^ 
j  Pavements  were  covered  with  gravel  ifl 
If  from  “Grayel  Point,”  and  when  a  fresh 
B  supply  was  dumped  and  spread,  it  was  a 
1  hard  road  to  travel. 

The  stores,  shops  and  residences  were 
dimly  lighted  by  tallow  candles.  One 
candle  was  considered  sufficient  for  the 
family  room.  There  were  no  lights  on 
the  streets,  and  in  1854,  when  our  town 
was  visited  by  incendiaries,  the  citizens 
with  guns  patrolled  the  streets  in  dark- 
I  fess‘  The  berme  banks,  with  the  ropes 
from  the  canal  boats  stretched  across 
and  the  street  back  of  the  jail  yard,  with 
its  deep  gullies,  were  the  least  desirable 
for  patrolling.  I  speak  from  experience. 

At  an  early  day  carriages  were  un¬ 
known.  The  people  used  “Walkers 
Line”  or  the  slow  canal  boats.  William 
Orbison,  Esq.,  had  a  gig  with  leather 
springs— the  only  conveyance  I  recollect 
1 1  once  saw  a  kdv, alight  from  cail 


thfeiack  Bear,  who  was 


on 


her 


wa^ from  the  west  to  her  home  in  Phila- 

^Letter  postage  was  18f  cents,  and  m 
one  of  my  trips  to  Lafayette  College  in 
j  1837-1840  I  received  54  letters  to  deliver  | 

1  in  Philadelphia. 

'  some  day  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of 
many  things  if  “some  day”  ever  comes, 


. 


M .  S.  Lytle,  whose  History  of  Hunting¬ 
don  Appears  on  First  Page. 


1  [I  will  pass  the  74th  mile  post  on  the 
1 10th  inst.]  about  our  food  products  ;  the 
1  salmon  of  the  Raystown  branch,  the  shad 
in  Stone  creek,  the  deer  shot  across,  the 
river  by  John  Whittaker  to  furnish  a  I 
meal  for  the  men  who  came  unexpected¬ 
ly  on  an  ark  laden  with  flour  from  Wil- 
liamsburg,  the  citizens  who  went  to  the  , 
front  in  the  days  of  the  Rebellion  and 
the  women’s  work  for  the  soldiers  m 
1861-1865. 


if 
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SAMUEL  T.  BROWN,  ESQ. 

My  recollection  of  Huntingdon  goes 
back  to  1835,  and  I  have  lived  here  since 
1849.  Scarcely  any  of  those  who  weie 
in  active  life  and  business  when  I  be¬ 
gan,  now  remain.  I  notice  this  more 
particularly  in  my  own  profession.  Only 
two  W.  P.  Orbison  and  William  Don  is, 
ante-date  me,  as  resident  members  o 
the  bar,  and  they  are  beginning  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  old  men. 

My  recollection  is  that  on  the  9th  o 
April,  1849,  Hon.  George  Taylor  took 
his  seat  as  Judge  of  the  courts  m  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  He  served  ^by  appointment 


HK^wT and  then  was  elected  i 
terms  of  ten  years,  hiB  term  of  service 
being  longer  than  any  other  judge  wio 
pSed  here.  He  lol  lowed  by 

Judge  Dean,  (now  a  Justice  of  the  S 

preme  Court)  Judge  Onus,  Judge  Hoy, 

Judge  Furst,  Judge  Love,  Judge 

iamson  and  Judge  Bailey,  the  present 

incumbent.  I  ^d  I 

and  bear  testimony  to  their  ab lity  and  | 
impartiality.  I  sometimes  thought  they 
were  wrong,  especially  when  th  y 
differed  with  me  on  legal  points,  bu  b 
always  believed  that  they  thought  they 
were  right.  Judge  Taylor  used  to  say  to 
the  jury  :  “All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you 
my  best  judgment  of  what  the  law  » 
and  I  am  glad  to  know,  that  if  I  mak 
a  mistake,  there  is  a  court  above  me  that 
makes  no  mistakes,  and  correc  y 

eTamrather  inclined  to  defend  the  old  | 

residents  against  the  assumption  that  the 

present  generation  knows  so  much  and 
has  accomplished  so  much,  that  the  .  last 
generation  was  no  wherein  comparison 
i  S  perhaps  the  young  and  active  men  o  j 
i  fifty  years  ago  did  not  know  so  many 
different  things  as  those  of  the  Pres 
day,  but  what  they  did  know  th  y 

practiced.  As  a  general  rule  they  had  | 
better  habits  and  equally  as  good  look, 
and  good  manners.  They  did  not  spend 
as  much  money,  but  they  made  a 
better  use  of  what  they  had. 
inst  as  good  lawyers  m  those  days  a 
any  to  be  found  now.  and  I  think  a  great 

deal  better  politicians. 

We  had  hard  times  then,  as  w’e 
now.  I  can  remember  one  siege  of  that 

time,  away  back,  about  1837 
when  nearly  every  body  wore  hard 
times”  clothes — a  cheap  mixture  of  wool 
and  cotton  made  in  our  own  country 
was  co^eddo^ftawyers  and  lay- 
■  SSTSff  town  donned  the  -hard 

a  wagon 

a.eigh,  and tome  other  farm  artrcies.  told 
?oSlnb|eS  Diamond  in  front  of  the 

times  were  men  Thev  expected  i 

^gd^t’S^SfeaednchaW 
hard  times  as  people  dc )  no  •  £  wag  i 

paSSy  S'HptfcS  "S- 
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of  Capias  Satisfaciendum,  imprisonment 


nPr 

for  debt,  and  taking  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
solvent  laws. 


Still  we  have  much  now  to  be  thank¬ 


ful  for.  We  have  better  houses,  better 
streets,  better  schools  and  better  light 
than  we  had  half  a  century  ago.  We 
have  kept  up  with  the  procession  in  the 
world’s  progress,  and  expect  to  do  still 
better  in  the  future. 

None  of  us  will  be  here  for  the  next 
centennial,  but  let  us  so  live  and  use  our 
advantages  now,  that  when  our  descend¬ 
ants  come  to  write  up  “Centennial  Rem¬ 
iniscences”  for  1896,  they  may  extol, 
with  pride,  the  wisdom  of  the  men  and 
women  of  1896,  and  recount  with  pa¬ 
triotic  admiration  the  great  things  they 
said  and  did. 


OUR  OLDEST  NATIVE 

FEMALE  RESIDENT. 


as 


Mrs.  Margaret  Black,  Known 
“Aunt  Peggy,”  Over  90 
Years  Old. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Black,  residing  at  No. 
423  Mifflin  street,  known  to  her  most  in¬ 
timate  friends  as  “Aunt  Peggy,”  is  Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s  oldest  native  female  resident. 
She  was  born  Noyember  28,  1S05,  in  a 
little  log  house  that  stood  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  the  present  site  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church,  where  her  father,  Jacob 
Africa,  resided  with  his  wife  and  ten 
children. 

She  was  married  to  David  Black,  who  i 
died  January  7,  1891,  aged  86  years  and 
10  days.  To  this  union  seven  children 
were  born,  five  of  whom  survive,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  John  W.,  Huntingdon ;  Anna, 
wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  Meadville  ; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Alexander  Denny, 
Huntingdon ;  Nettie,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr. 


ieo.  D.  Penepac 

S.,  of  Huntingdon.  She  has  15  grand-  I 
|  children  and  5  great-grandchildren. 

Although  within  a  few  months  of  her  1 
|  91st  birthday,  Mrs.  Black  is  able  to  per-  ' 
form  many  household  duties,  and  is  still 
1  more  than  an  ordinary  seamstress. 
Within  the  last  few  years  she  has  made 
a  number  of  bed  quilts  for  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  each  containing  from 
800  to  1000  patches,  the  making  of  which 
afforded  her  a  pleasurable  pastime.  Her 
health  is  excellent,  her  hearing  good, 
and  her  eye-siglit  remarkable.  She  is  a 
daily  reader  of  her  old  family  Bible  and 
the  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Black  is  a  consistent  member  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
She  has  been  connected  with  the  church 
for  over  75  years,  and  is  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  denomination  in  the  Juniata 
Valley. 

Her  brother,  Daniel  Africa,  residing  at 
1008  Mifflin  street,  is  the  oldest  native 
male  resident  of  the  borough,  of  whose 
life  a  short  notice  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Globe. 

We  may  add  that  Mrs.  Black  takes,  a 
keen  interest  in  the  centennial ;  no  one 
is  more  happy  than  she  in  the  material 
progress,  culture  and  beauty  that  has 
marked  the  work  of  each  recurring  year 
her  native  town,  and  she  is  of  the 


i  in 


opinion  that  some  day  Huntingdon  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  interior 
of  the  State. 


THE  STANDING  STONE  A0NUMENT. 


I  A  Masterful  Re-Production  of  Hunting¬ 
don's  Original  Marker. 

J.  C.  Blair,  George  W.  Sanderson  and 
Samuel  I.  Spyker,  of  the  Standing  Stone  M 
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|  Monument  committee,  have  exceeded  |  v  ■ 
I  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  in 
the  erection  of  what  is  said  to  be  a  veiy 
good  reproduction  of  Huntingdon  s  oiig- 1 
inal  marker,  the  Standing  Stone,  which  j,  | 
has  been  put  up  in  the  middle  of  Third 
|  street,  between  Penn  and  Allegheny, 
where  it  will  permanently  remain.  A 
little  history  of  the  new  stone  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  (in  1871)  when 
|  J.  Murray  Simpson  was  erecting  a  new 
dwelling  on  his  farm  on  the  lower 
|  Stone  Creek  road,  he  opened  up  a  sur¬ 


face  quarry 


Standing 


Stone  ridge  immediately  opposite  his  It 
J  house  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ridge, 

I  and  amongst  the  stones  so  taken  out  .. 
|  there  was  one  which  was  unusually  long  ; 
|  and  well  proportioned,  and  this  instead  / 
|  of  breaking  up  into  available  size  for  | 
|  stone  wall,  they  endeavored  to  bring  ! 
home  in  its  original  shape,  expecting  to  7 
use  it  in  their  front  yard  or  at  their  front 
1  gate.  After  sliding  the  stone  down  the  1 
j  side  of  the  ridge  as  best  they  could,  if 
6  about  half  way  to  the  base  the  idea  was  j 
!  abandoned  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain 

■  where  it  was  left.  That  the  stone  itself 
is  an  unusual  one  as  far  as  material  is 
concerned  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  dur-  , 
ing  this  25  years  it  neither  split,  broke  f 
or  in  any  way  disintegrated  as  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  quality  of  slate  stone. 
By  tiie  way,  this  particular  grade  of 

;  stone  was  classified  as  “Graywacke”  by 
Thomas  Dunn  English,  who  some  thirty  *■ 
or  forty  years  ago  was  stationed  here  in 
,  charge  of  the  geological  survey  (or  in  . 

:  some  connection  with  railroad  wort). 
This  Mr,  English  is  of  versatile  qualifica-  h 
tions ;  he  happens  to  be  the  author  of  . 
that  celebrated  piece  of  verse  with  music 
:  called  “Ben  Bolt,”  which  Trilby  sings  so 
effectively  in  DuMauerier’s  novel. 

To  go  back  to  the  stone  itself,  when 
the  committee  was  arranging  to  erect  a 
marker  or  stone,  Mr.  Simpson  kindly  .. 
offered  to  donate  this  one,  and  it  was 
brought  to  town  safely  and  has  been 
erected,  presumably  on  the  site  of  the  ; 

1  second  location  of  the  second  stone. 

This  second  stone  was  originally  down 
by  the  canal  bed  on  property  owned  by 
'  George  Thomas,  and  at  the  building  of  | 
canal  (being  in  the  way)  it  was  removed  l 
near  to  the  old  Court  House  which  stood  . 

;  on  Third  street,  between  Penn  and  Alle- 
gheny.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that 
j  this  location  is  available,  for  it  is  the  ( 
third  stone  of  the  series,  the  large  open 
street  giving  an  opportunity  for  enclos¬ 
ing  with  cut  curbstone  a  plot  of  ground  1 

■  15x25  feet,  which  has  been  neatly  graded 
and  sodded.  In  the  center  of  this  en¬ 
closure  by  a  second  cut  stone  base  of 
smaller  size  (rising  from  a  symmetrical  [ 
pile  of  rough  lichen  grown  field  stone)  - 
stands  the  standing  stone  which  is  to  be 
appropriately  dedicated.  It  has  a  sub- 
stantial  foundation  so  that  there  is  every  | 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  last  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  dimensions 
of  the  stone  are  about  as  follows :  18  I 


|  feet  two  inches  long,  12  by  9  inches  at 
j  the  base,  tapering  in  a  regular  way  to 
about  8  by  6.  Curiously  the  front  sur- ] 
]  face  of  this  stone  is  as  level  and  true  as  I 
|  if  dressed  by  skilled  mechanics.  The(j 
;j  two  sides  and  the  back  are  natural  rock  I 
;  faced,  and  on  the  back  there  seems  to  be  j 
a  chamfer  cut  on  each  corner  as  though  r 
this  stone  had  been  by  the  force  of  nature  j 
intended  for  this  particular  purpose. 
This  chamfer  produces  a  finish  and  runs 
|  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  stone  on 
both  corners.  The  following  is  the  let- 
jtering  on  the  temporary  tablet  which 
will  appear  at  the  base  of  the  stone  until 
j  such  time  as  a  proper  bronze  tablet  can  , 
be  cast  and  have  a  permanent  place  on 
the  stone : 

“The  original  stone  (called  Onojutta) 

I  was  erected  by  the  Indians  before  the  I 
advent  of  the  whites.  On  the  exodus  of 
the  natives  in  1751  they  carried  it  away. 
The  white  residents  then  supplied  its  j 
place7 with  another,  which  remained  Ibrl 
nearly  half  a  century  until  accidentally  I 
broken.  This,  the  third  stone,  is  erected! 
as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  Standing 
J  Stone,  Borough  Centennial,  September 
8th,  1896.” 

i  It  is  a  happy  coined  loner  that  a  stone 
of  this  kind  winch  so  nearly  resembles 
the  original  stone  should  be  obtainable  ! 
[  just  at  the  time  it  was  needed.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  searcli  over  the  whole  State 
of  Pennsylvania  would  secure  a  stone  so 
remarkable  in  its  length,  its  proper  pro¬ 
portion,  and  of  a  suitable  material  for  the  | 
purpose  intended,  and  at  the  same  time  j 
I, so  nearly  a  duplicate  to  the  stone  found  f 
by-.the  first  white  men  who  came  to  this  I 
region.  It  is  not  presuming  on  facts  a  I 
j  great  deal  to  assume  that  from  the  same  I 
quarter,  or  certainly  the  same  strata  the  I 
original  stone  was  obtained  by  the  In- 1 
dians.  It  has  been  erected  exactly  as  it  jJ 
was  found  without  touch  of  tool  or  ham-  j 
mer,  and  in  this  way  retains  its  natural  r| 
features  in  every  particular. 

ONCE  STANDING” STONE; 

NOW  HUNTINGDON.  I 


Where  We  Are  At,  How  Many  Peo¬ 
ple  We  Have. 


How  Many  Churches,  Schools  and  Societies. 
Pertinent  Paragraphs  Concerning  One 


:st  Places  in  the  World. 
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The  term  Hunting¬ 
don  is  derived  from  a 
“hunting  down”  in 
England.  The  term 
down,  or  downs  was 
applied  to  a  tract  of  j 
bare,  sandy  land,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturing  sheep.  Downs  lit¬ 


erally  means  hillocks,  and  hence  is  often 
applied  to  vales  of  rounded  hills  near  the 
sea  shore. 

Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  is  situate 
40  degrees,  31  minutes,  North  Latitude. 
Longitude  one  degree  west  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  is  about  700  feet  above  tide¬ 
water  level.  It  is  three  degrees  west  of 
Philadelphia,  which  makes  twelve  min¬ 
utes  difference  in  the  time.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  between  Huntingdon  and 
Harrisburg  is  five  minutes. 

Distance  from  Huntingdon  to  Harris¬ 
burg,  96  miles ;  to  Philadelphia,  202 
miles  ;  to  Altoona,  34  miles  ;  to  Pittsburg, 
150  miles. 

The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  location 
healthful,  the  scenery  “Switzerlandish,” 
the  water  pure,  the  people  public-spirit¬ 
ed,  .the  streets  magnificent,  the  schools 
good,  the  churches  beautiful,  the  cranks 
dead,,  the  manufacturing  advantages 
greatslthe  railroad  facilities  superb.  Here 
are  offered  all  the  facilities  for  righteous 
living,;  for;  business  activity,  for  comfort, 
foiveducation.  Coine  and  be  one  of  us  ! 

The  population  of  the  borough  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ramsey’s  directory,  just  issued,  is 
5,726,  of  which  2,646  are  males  and  3,080, 
females,  divided  in  the  wards  as  follows: 


First  Ward 
Second  “ 
Third  “ 
Fourth  “ 


Females. 

433 

803 

903 

941 


Males, 

371 
601 
754 
920 

We  have  in  Huntingdon  filtered  water 
from  Standing  Stone  creek ;  an  abundance  1 
of  it.  Wash  day  never  exhausts  the 
supply.  It  is  pumped  into  a  reservoir 
on  Prospect  hill,  way  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  in  case  of  fire  or  conflagration,  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  carry  a  stream 
over  the  highest  building  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  without  an  engine.  The  indus¬ 
tries  of  Huntingdon  have  never  yet  been  i 
forced  to  suspend  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
water,  a  fate  which  almost  annually  be¬ 
falls  a  number  of  our  sister  towns  near 


We  have  over  nineteen  miles  of  streets, 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
more  pretentious  cities  and  towns.  With¬ 
in  the  last  three  years  the  borough  au¬ 
thorities  have  expended  about  $50,000 
in  the  improvement  of  our  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  as  a  result  we  have  vitrified 
brick  and  macadam  streets  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other. 

Huntingdon  has  fifteen  churches  and 
chapels.  The  aggregate  value  of  all 
church  property,  including  parsonages, 
is  estimated  at  $148,000. 

No  town  in  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of 
better  schools  than  Huntingdon.  The  ] 
buildings  are  modern,  the  facilities  for 
teaching  up  to  date,  and  the  curriculum  || 
is  thorough.  Twenty-three  teachers  are  a 
employed.  The  principal  is  Prof.  Kim-  i 
ber  Cleaver.  The  average  attendance  of 
pupils  is  about  2000.  The  Second  ward 
building,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  jj 
nortli  of  Mpore,  is  a  model.  The  Fourth 
ward  building  is  located  at  Fourteenth 


andj'Mbore  Sts. 

The  principal  industries  are  these:  J. 

C.  (Blair  Co.,  manufacturing  stationers; 

H.  H;  Lane  Manufacturing  Co.,  found¬ 
ers  ahd  bicycle  manufacturers  ;  Gerlack 
Bros.,  founders  and  machinists  ;  Fisher 
&  Miller’s  flouring  mill,  B.  F.  Isenberg 
Milling  Company,  Fritchey  Bros.,  plan¬ 
ing  mill,  Kendig’s  heading  factory, 
Shuss’  planing  mill,  Philip  Brown’s  Sons’ 
furniture  factory,  the  Keystone  bottling 
works,  the  Huntingdon  brush  works,  * 
Pennsylvania  sewer  pipe  wores,  Ameri-  t 
can  Stave  and  Lumber  Company,  Grube’s  j 
distillery,  Herncame  Bros.,  broom  man- 
ufacturers  ;  Gondola  Tannin  Co.,  and  i:' 
the  Huutingdon  cdT  works. 

The  public  institutions  in  Huntingdon  ,  ■' 
are  the  court  house,  county  jail  and  on- 
phans’  home,  which  has  accommodations 
for  30  children.  Here  is  also  located  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  H 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  theH 
State,  which  is  intended  for  the  confine-  $3 
ment  of  young  men — first  offenders — be- 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  25  years.  There  % 
are  accommodations  tor  804  boys.  At  SB 
present  the  institution  harbors  550  in-/' 
mates.  Ifa, 

The  newspapers  of  the  town  are  the  ,7 
Journal,  Globe,  Monitor,  Local  News, 
Juniata  Echo  and  Reformatory  Record. 

Huntingdon  has  twenty  lodges  and  so¬ 
cieties,  including  the  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
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/  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  Sons 
America,  Red  Men,  Heptasophs,  Roy¬ 
al  Arcanumitps,  .Grand  Army  Post  and 
Union  \  eterajn  Legion.  The  town  also  ! 
has  a  band,  composed  of  32  members,  j 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  p.  p0t- 
teiger,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  second 
to  no  other  musical  organization  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

The  officer^  of  the  borough  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Chief  Burgess,  J.  F.  Schock ; 
Burgesses,  H.  Dill  Strickler,  T.  W.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  William  Reed  ;  Councilmen,  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  John  Brewster,  W.  H. 
Cayendar,  J.  M.  Starr,  J.  W.  Snyder, 
John  White,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Greenleaf,  Frank 
Willoughby  and  D.  Y.  Swayne  ;  Secre- 
■  tary,  J .  R.  Patton  ;  Treasurer,  R.  J.  Mat- 
;  tern  ;  Borough  Engineer,  J.  Murray  Af- 
;<  rick  ;  Street  Commissioner,  John  Miller  ; 

Chief  of  Police,  W.  A.  DeForrest ;  At- 
.•  torney,  W.  M.  Henderson  ;  Chief  of  Fire 
J  Department,  Gilbert  Greenberg ;  Con¬ 
stable,  J.  L.  Rohland. 
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OUR  OLDEST  NATIVE 

MALE  RESIDENT. 

Daniel  Africa,  the  Great  Turkey 
Hunter,  Entitled  to  the  Honor. 

Daniel  Africa,  who  lives  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Catharine  Foster,  at  1008 
Mifflin  street,  is  the  oldest  native  male 
resident  of  the  town.  He  is  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  Jacob  Africa,  who  came  to 
Huntingdon  from  Hanover,  York  county, 
100  years  ago,  and  was  born  near  Sixth 


and  Mifflin  streets,  on  the  5tTi  of  May, 
1811,  so  that  he  is  over  85  years  old.  He 
was  married,  to  Susan  White,  who  died 
in  1876,  aged  62  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Africa  had  six  children,  three  of  whom 
survive,  as  follows  :  David  S.  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Foster,  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Elmira  Rebecca,  wife  of  Henry  Miles,  of 
Tyrone.  He  has  16  grandchildren  and  8 
great-grandchildren. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Africa  was  a  shoe- 1 
maker  ;  subsequently  he  was  a  boatman 
on  the  canal,  ran  a  market  car  between 
Baltimore  and  Altoona,  and  finally  con¬ 
ducted  a  confectionery  store  in  this 
place  for  18  years.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  church  for  40  years. 
His  health  is  good  and  he  only  uses 
glasses  when  he  reads.  Mr.  Africa  has 
been  a  great  hunter  all  his  life,  his  forte 
being  turkeys.  He  still  hunts  and  anx- 1 
iously  awaits  the  opening  of  the  turkey  | 
season. 

Mr.  Africa  recalls  the  time  when  there  j 
were  only  four  brick  houses  in  Hunting- 1 
don,  three  on  Allegheny  street,  and  Dr. 
Henderson’s,  at  Third  and  Penn  streets, 
where  Judge  Bailey  now  resides.  He 
also  recalls  the  time  when  the  ground  on 
Penn  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
was  nothing  but  a  pond  where  the  boys 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  shot  wild  ducks.  | 
Mr.  Africa  often  heard  his  father  say 
that  in  winter  deer  could  be  seen  almost 
daily  cavorting  near  where  the  old  M. 
E.  church  now  stands,  which  was  a 
dense  woods. 
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Joyful  we  meet  to-day 
In  festival  array, 

The  founding  of  her  walls  to  signalize  : 

A  century  has  fled 
Since  first  our  fathers  spread 
In  forest  rude  her  village  boundaries. 

Green-girt  by  mountains  bold 
Lay  Huntingdon  of  old  ; 

Green-girt  as  then,  and  sweet,  she  yet 
remains  : 

But  from  the  sylvan  wild 
Has  sprung  a  lusty  child, 

And  groves  have  changed  to  teeming 
city  plains. 

From  sleeping  Rwerside 
To  Juniata’s  tide, 

From  ancient  Standing  Stone  to  Muddy 
Run 

Her  limits  she  has  pressed, 

Thence  northward  far  and  west, 

Till  under  Warrior  Ridge  declines  the 
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Rear  the  triumphal  arch, 

To  greet  the  hosts  that  march  ! 

Fling  forth  your  floating  banners 
and  wide  ! 

Garlands  and  wreaths  hang  out ! 

Blare,  trumpets  !  voices,  shout ! — 

And  thus  express  our  worthy  civic  pride. 

All  ye  who  helped  to  build, 

Of  every  craft  and  guild, — 

Ye  trades,  and  near-by  yeomen 
furrow, — 

Join  with  us  now,  elate, 

While  we  commemorate 
A  hundred  years  of  progress 
Borough. 

And,  sons  who  issued  hence, 

Return  with  reverence 
And  at  the  old  shrine  offer  your  oblation: 

The  native  patriot  thrill 

First  binds  to  heart  and  will 
Our  City,  then  the  State,  and  then  the 
Nation. 

Her  honored  past  endears  ; 

Her  goodly  present  cheers  ; 

Guard  we  her  future  fame  with  jealous 
eye  : 

Unharmed  may  she  endure, 

In  growth  and  weal  secure, 

Triumphant  for  a  hundred  centuries  ! 

John  Dorland  Cremer. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

S 

The  Philanthropic  Lady  in  Whose  Honor  j 
the  Town  Was  Named. 

Selina  Shirley,  second  daughter  of 
Washington  Shirley,  Earl  of  Ferrars, 
was  born  in  Chartley,  August  24,  1707  ;  j 
married  at  the  age  of  21  to  Theophilus, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  of  apo¬ 
plexy  October  13,  1746,  in  Dowing  street, 
Westminster,  aged  about  50,  leaving  his 
wife  in  sole  charge  of  his  family  and 
fortune. 

The  Countess  had  sharp  features,  but 
a  pleasant  manner,  and  was  the  leading 
Christian  woman  of  her  day.  She  had 
for  her  companions  and  co-laborers  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  church  such 
men  as  John  Wesley,  Philip  Dodridge 
and  others  of  equal  celebrity.  She  died 
June  17,  1791,  aged  83  years. 

The  Countess  was  one  of  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  When  nine  years  old,  in  one  of 
her  walks  she  met  the  funeral  procession 
of  a  child  about  her  own  age.  From 
curiosity  she  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
Here  the  sight  of  the  corpse  deeply  af¬ 
fected  her  and  awakened  such  thoughts 
of  the  eternal  world  that,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  open  grave,  she  prayed 
that  God  would  fit  her  for  Heaven 


From  this  hour  she  led  a  Christian  life 
and  served  her  Master  until  the  day  of  - 
her  death.  She  used  her  wealth  in  * 
training  large  numbers  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  and  organized  a  mission 
in  this  country.  The  Countess  adopted 
the  principles  of  Calvanistic  Methodism, 
of  which  the  famous  George  Whitfield 
was  the  founder,  and  her  followers  be-  j 
came  known  as  “The  Countess  of  Hunt-  i 
ingdon’s  Connection.” 

The  reason  Dr.  Smith,  the  founder  of 
the  town,  named  it  after  the  Countess 
was  because  she  befriended  him  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  which  she  liberally  subscribed. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  In  1743  the  smallpox 
prevailed  in  London  and  her  son  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  aged  eleven,  and  George,  aged 
thirteen,  died  with  the  disease.  In  1757 
her  youngest  son,  Henry,  died.  Lady 
Selina,  her  youngest  surviving  child, 
died  May  12,  1753,  aged  26.  Elizabeth, 
her  eldest  daughter,  died  in  1808,  nearly 
four-score  years  of  age. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  gave 
away  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence  in  the 
course  of  her  life  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  She  is  buried  beside  her 
husband  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Hast¬ 
ings  family  under  a  monument  in  the 
stone  church  at  Ashby. 
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An  Historic  Village. 

Ed.  Local  News: — It  is  a  plea&ife  to 
visit  places  of  historical  interest  in  oor 
own  beloved  Keystone  State.  Such  a 
place  is  Evansburg,  a  little  village 
along  the  Germantown  pike,  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  connty,  which  is  fast  coming 
to  the  close  of  its  second  century  of  his¬ 
tory. 

Id  1701  an  English  mission  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  this  place,  and  in  1721  a 
parish  was  organized  and  a  house  of 
worship  was  erected.  The  old  structure 
is  described  as  having  been  a  quiant 
and  curious  edifice,  with  a  shed  roof 
over  the  entrance  door.  The  windows 
were  of  diamond-shaped  glass  set  in 


leaden  sash  imported  from  England. 

In  1777,  after  the  battle  of  German - 
,  town,  Washington’s  army  r'etreated  up 
the  Germantown  piko  and  used  the  old 
church  as  a  hospital.  While  they  were 
here  over  a  hundred  of  those  noble 
patriots  laid  down  their  arms  forever 
and  now  lie,  undisturbed  by  the  din  of 
battle,  in  the  old  cemetery. 

In  1778  a  magnificent  stone  bridge 
was  erected  across  the  Perkiomen,  a 
stream  about  the  size  of  the  Juniata  at 
Huntingdon,  which  flows  through  the 
valley  a  short  distance  north  of  this 
historic  vllage.  The  bridge  still  stands 
a  model  piece  of  architecture  and  work¬ 
manship. 

Near  this  quaint  little  village  Gen. 
W.  S.  Hancock,  a  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent  in  1880,  first  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  world.  J.  E.  S, 


Early  Free  Masonry  in  the 


Valley  of  the  Juniata.  By 
J.  Simpson  Africa, 

P.  G.  M. 
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■Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178,  ati 
Huntingdon. 

William  R.  Smith  was  the  father 
■of  .this  Lodge.  The  petition  for  the 
:  Warrant,  read  in  Grand  Lodge, 
■June  4th,  1821,  recommended  Smith 
*  |as  Worshipful  Master,  Henry  Ship- 
HPen,  Senior  Warden,  and  Christian 
(  Denlinger,  Junior  Warden,  and  is 


Reigned  by  Wm.  R.  Smith,  Christian1 
raDenlinger,  C.  Garber,  Wm.  .Jack- 1 
fl*on,  Ijewis  Mytingcr,  Henry  Ship- 1 
Haen  and  .Jno.  Miller. 

J  The  name  of  Daniel  Brua  had 
laeen  first  inserted  as  Senior  W  a  i’¬ 
ll  en.  It  was  crossed  out  and  the 
name  of  Henry  Shippen  inserted 
■“with  the  consent  of  the  signers  to 
this  petition,”  as  is  certified  by  I. 
John  Beatty,  .Jas.  Canan  and  Thos. 
jpP.  Anthony. 

The  petition  was  recommended 
by  Samuel  Riddle  “Master  of  the  ! 
Bedford  Bath  Lodge,”  also  by 
Michael  H.  Anthony  and  George 
•Willey,  Jr. 

The  movement  toward  the  estah-  | 
lishment  of  this  Lodge  had  been  | 
started  as  early  as  during  the  first  : 
half  of  the  year  1820,  and  a  peti-  | 
tion  was  signed  and  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  a  letter  from  him  to 
R.  W.  Grand  Secretary,  dated  June  J 
19th  of  that  year.  For  some  reason  j 
not  now  known,  no  favorable  action  I 
was  taken  thereon. 

Christian  Garber,  one  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners  above  named,  was  initiated  J 
in  Staunton  Lodge  No.  13,  of  Vir-  ! 
ginia.  His  certificate,  signed  by 
the  officers  of  that  Lodge,  was  dated 
August  17th,  1804.  Christian  Den-  | 
linger’s  certificate,  dated  March  1st,  j 
1817,  is  from  Philanthropic  I^odge,  . 
No.  104,  held  at  Leacock  Town-  I 
ship,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

The  Warrant,  granted  June  4th,  I 
1821,  cost,  -  -  $75,001 

Grand  Secretary’s  fees  on,  G.00  [• 
Dispensation  for  constituting,  10.00  I 


$91.00 

The  Lodge  was  constituted  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th,  1822. 

Henry  Shippen,  Senior  Warden, 
f  wrote  George  A.  Baker,  Grand  Sec¬ 
retary,  under  date  of  March  13th, 
1822,  that  he  was  one  of  a  Commit- 


[  tee  on  the  petitions  of  several  can¬ 
didates  and  among  others  that  of 

Dr.  P - .  C - .  and  added: 

“This  Candidate  is  that  fair  and 
I  amiable  character  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  consider  him  worthy  of  admis¬ 
sion  in  every  respect  except  one, 
and  on  that  they  have  doubts  ;  and 
that  is  his  being  what  is  usually 
called  clump-footed.  If  this  is  not 
considered  an  insuperable  objection,  ! 
then  the  Committee  will  most  readi¬ 
ly  report  in  his  fayor,  as  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  merits,  as  because 
his  father  and  grand-father  were 
worthy  Masons.  But,  if  the  Grand 
Lodge  consider  this  an  insuperable 
reason  against  his  admission,  then 
the  Committee  will  cheerfully  ac¬ 
quiesce.” 

Bro.  Shippen’s  letter  was  read  in 
Grand  Lodge  April  1st  and  consid¬ 
eration  postponed.  It  was  read 
again  on  April  15th  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ancient  Land¬ 
marks.  The  report  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  read  and  adopted  in  Grand  Lodge 
June  17th,  1822,  is  an  important 
record  and  shows  how  carefully  our 
fathers  in  Free-masonry  adhered  to 
the  Ancient  Landmarks.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

“To  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of 
Penna. 

“The  Committee  on  Landmarks  to 
whom  was  referred  the  communica¬ 
tion  from  Lodge  No.  178,  held  at 
Huntingdon,  relative  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  P - I  C - .,  beg 

leave  to  report : 

‘  ‘That  it  appears  Dr. - .  is  a 

man  of  good  moral  character,  but 
that  he  is  subject  to  a  natural  in¬ 


firmity,  the  precise  extent  of  which 
is  not  stated,  nor  its  consequence  so 
far  as  may  relate  to  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  now  under  consideration.  Your 
comee.  therefore  can  only  lay  down 
well  known  and  established  rules, 


proper  application.  The  possession 
of  a  good  moral  character  and  the 
I  physical  and  moral  ability  to  hold 
fellowship  and  communion  in  the 
j  universal  language  of  Masonry  with 
the  Craft,  are  indispensable  requis¬ 
ites  to  a  participation  in  its  rights 
and  privileges.  It  therefore,  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  an  absolute  incapacity 
to  unite  in  performing  and  com¬ 
municating  our  forms  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  exist,  it  is  a  bar  to  admission 

to  the  order. 

“There  are 


bo  doubt  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  which  these  regulations 
may  operate  severely  upon  candi¬ 
dates,  who  have  sustained  in  life  a 
good  reputation  and  who  might 
have  become  useful  and  zealous 
members  of  the  order,  but  these 
regulations  are  coeval  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Institution,  and  can¬ 
not  be  dispensed  with  b}'  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  vested  either  in  the 
Grand  Master  or  the  Grand  Lodge. 

“Without  a  more  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  case  than  could  be  with 
propriety  communicated  in  writing 
the  commee.  are  unable  to  decide 
upon  the  point  submitted,  they 
have,  however,  full  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  and  prudence  of 
Lodge  No.  178,  and  would  there¬ 
fore,  offer  the  following  resolution 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Gd.  Lodge. 

“Resd.  that  the  case  of  Dr.  P— 

- •  be  referred  back  to  Lodge 

No.  178  to  be  determined  by  them 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 


m 


foregoing  report.” 

Phila.  14  June,  1822. 

Ibis  report  was  signed  b\'  Josiah 
Randall,  then  Grand  Master,  James 
Harper,  who  became  Grand  Master 
in  1825,  Thomas  Kittera,  who  serv¬ 
ed  as  Grand  Master  in  182G-7  and  8, 
Henry  Horn,  Henry  Benner,  An¬ 
drew  Hooten  and  Edward  King. 
The  father  of  the  applicant  having 
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been  An  active  member  of  Loci 
No.  55,  and  his  grand-father  having 
been  a  prominent  Mason,  as  well  as 
a  brave  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
there  were  incentives  to  ignore  the 
“Ancient  Landmark,”  but  the  ap¬ 
plicant  never  became  a  member  of 
No.  178. 

A  comprehensive  and  well  pre¬ 
pared  code  of  By  Laws  was  adopted 
by  Lodge  No.  178  in  1822,  and  was 
submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
approval.  The  stated  meetings  were 
|  fixed  for  the  Tuesday  following  the 
j  second  Monday  of  every  month. 
The  seventh  section  read  : 

“Any  Brother  desirous  of  visit¬ 
ing  this  Lodge  must  previous  to  his 
|  admission  he  vouched  for  by  a 
known  Master  Mason  then  present. 
If  no  such  voucher  can  he  had,  the 
:  Master  shall  direct  a  committee  to 
examine  him  and  on  report  being 
made  of  his  being  an  Ancient  York 
Mason,  he  may  be  admitted.” 

The  code  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  By  Laws,  which  Commit¬ 
tee  recommended  Oct.  21st,  that 
Sec.  7  be  amended  as  follows  : 

“That  no  brother  shall  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  visitor  unless  by  motion 
regularly  made,  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried  for  such  admission  ;  Provided , 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  such  motion  being  founded 
on  the  voucher  of  a  single  Brother, 
either  a  Member  or  a  Visitor.  The 
Master  for  the  time  being  having  at 
all  times  power  to  admit  such  Breth¬ 
ren  as  he  can  vouch  for.  When  the 
Brother  desiring  to  visit  is  not 
vouched  for,  the  Master  shall  di¬ 
rect  a  Committee  to  examine  him 
and  on  report  being  made  of  his  be¬ 
ing  ap  Ancient  York  Mason  he  may 
be  admitted.” 

With  a  verbal  correction  in  the 
tenth  section,  the  code  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  was  approved 


Grand  Lodge,  October  21st, 
1822.  This  code,  framed  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  j 
contains  most  of  the  essential  pro¬ 
visions  now  required  by  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

At  a  meeting  held  November 
28th,  a  communication  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  read  stating  that 
the  Warrant  of  Lodge  No.  43  at 
Lancaster  had  been  called  in,  when 
on  motion  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Lodge  j 
regret  the  unhappy  difference  that 
has  occurred  between  the  Right 
Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  and  Lodge 
No.  43  in  Lancaster  and  that  the 
'Worshipful  Master  and  Brother 
David  R.  Porter  be  requested  to  use 
all  Masonic  means  to  have  said 
Lodge  re-instated  in  their  Masonic 
rights. 

At  the  meeting  held  December 
10th,  a  communication  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  read  announcing 
similar  action  as  to  the  Warrant  of 
Lodge  No.  152  at  Easton,  when  a 
resolution  like  that  concerning  No. 
43  was  adopted,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  each  resolution 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  to  the  Wrorshipful  Mas¬ 
ter,  Wrm.  R.  Smith,  and  Brother 
David  R.  Porter,  then  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  The  first  named  was  a  Sen¬ 
ator  and  the  latter  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  then  in 
session. 

The  first  annual  return  to  the  I 
Grand  Lodge  is  dated  December  I 
27th,  1822,  and  is  signed  by  Wm.f 
R.  Smith,  Master,  and  D.  R.  Porter, 
Secretary.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
Lodge  was  constituted  February 
27th,  1822.  The  following  named 
Brethren  are  recorded  as  “admitted” 
on  that  day,  to  wit  : 

1.  'William  R.  Smith,  atty.  all 
law,  35,  Huntingdon. 


_ 


2.  Henry  Shippen,  sitty.  at  Iawj| 
34,  Huntingdon, 

3.  Christian  Denlinger,  justice  oij 
1  peace,  31,  Frankstown. 


I.  Christian  Garber,  merchant. 
45,  Hollidaysburg. 

5.  Lewis  Mytinger,  merchant,  jljj 
Water  Street. 

6.  William  Jackson,  innkeeper,  j 
47,  Huntingdon. 

The  initiations,  passings  and  rais-  j| 
ings  were  : 

7.  John  George  Mytinger,  mer¬ 
chant,  33,  Alexandria,  i.  12  March ; 
p.  8  April,  r.  9  April. 

8.  Thomas  King,  taylor,  40,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  i.  12  March  ;  p.  12  April;  r. 

19  April. 

9.  Thomas  Ker,  trader,  24,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  i.  12  March  ;  p.  14  May  ;  r. 

10  Sept.,  w.  28  Nov. 

10.  Alexander  Knox,  47,  mer¬ 
chant,  Newry,  M.  M.  ad.  8  April. 

II.  Richard  Bard,  justice  of 
peace,  44,  Hollidaysburg,  i.  8  Ap¬ 
ril  ;  p.  14  May;  r.  15  Aug. 

12.  Abram  Levi,  shoemaker,  45, 
Huntingdon,  i.  8  April;  p.  14  May; 
r.  23  May. 

13.  Thomas  Jackson,  iron-master, 
39,  Aetna  Works,  i.  9  April;  p.  24 
June;  r.  15  Aug. 

14.  David  R.  Porter,  gentleman, 
33,  Huntingdon,  i.  14  May;  p.  23 
May;  r.  23  May. 

15.  Charles  A.  Osterloh,  rope- 
maker,  24,  Huntingdon,  i.  14  May; 
p.  23  May;  r.  23  May;  r.  10  Sept. 

16.  Peter  Cassidy,  surveyor,  37, 
Newry,  i.  11  June;  p.  13  Aug. 

17.  Peter  Shoenberger,  iron-mas-  | 
ter,  38,  Petersburg,  i.  11  June;  p. 

13  Aug.;  r.  13  Nov. 

18.  John  Anderson,  iron-master, 
45,  Sligo  Works,  i.  11  June;  p.  13 
Aug. ;  r.  15  Aug. ;  r.  15  Oct. 

19.  John  Cresswell,  chair-maker, 
28,  Alexandria,  i.  11  June;  p.  24 
June;  r.  9  July. 
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20.  Samuel  Bnsinii,  saddler,  38, 
Alexandria,  i.  11  June;  p.  24  June; 
r.  10  Sept. 

21.  Walter  B.  Hudson,  justice  of 
peace,  44,  Shirleysburg,  i.  12  June; 
p.  13  Aug. ;  r.  15  Aug. 

22.  William  Simpson,  farmer,  37, 
Porter  Township,  i.  12  June;  p.  24 
June. 

23.  Thomas  Johnston,  physician, 
25,  Birmingham,  i.  12  June;  p.  24 
June;  r.  13  Nov. 

24.  James  T.  Scott,  smith,  30, 
Alexandria,  i.  24  .June,  p.  9  July; 
r.  9  July. 

25.  John  R.  Kemp,  cabinet¬ 
maker,  29,  Huntingdon,  i.  24  June; 
p.  10  Sept. ;  r.  15  Oct. 

26.  Thomas  McMillan,  cabinet¬ 
maker,  26,  Huntingdon,  i.  24  June; 
p.  9  July;  r.  10  Sept. 

27.  George  Schmucker,  iron-mas¬ 
ter,  25,  Williamsburg,  i.  13  Aug. 

28.  John  Royer,  Jr.,  iron- master, 
23,  Williamsburg,  i.  13  Aug.;  p.  13 
Nov. 

29.  Matthew  Campbell,  farmer, 

! 41,  Lick  Ridges,  i.  15  Oct..;  p.  13 

Nov. 

30.  Valerius  Armitage,  inn-keep¬ 
er,  30,  Alexandria,  i.  15  Oct. ;  p. 
13  Nov. 

31.  Nicholas  Cresswell,  potter,  25, 
Alexandria,  i.  12  Nov. 

32.  Charles  Porter,  saddler,  23, 
Alexandria,  i.  12  Nov. 

33.  George  Wilson,  cabinet¬ 
maker,  24,  Alexandria,  i.  12  Nov. 

34.  Alexander  Johnston,  physi¬ 
cian,  31,  Frankstown,  i.  13  Nov. 

During  the  year  there  were  seven 
admissions  ;  twenty-seven  initia¬ 
tions,  and  three  resignations,  leav¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  Masonic  year, 
31  members.  The  Grand  Lodge 
fees  and  .lues  amounted  to  $71.28, 
to  wit  :  Fees  for  27  initiations  at  $2 
each  $54.00;  duesat  the  rate  of  $1.00 
ear  computed  by  months  from 


date  of  initiation  of  each  member — | 
$17.28. 

[The  numerals  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  members  have  no  official 
significance.  They  are  used  hereH 
and  elsewhere  in  the  articles  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  indiyid-  ■ 
ual  and  for  convenience  in  refer-  / 
ence.  J.  S.  A.] 

j|  The  second  annual  return,  dated 
l|  December  27,  1823,  is  signed  by  I 
Win.  R.  Smith,  Master,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Simpson,  Secretary.  The  work 
done  during  the  year  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

35.  John  Kinports,  miller,  26, 
Frankstown,  i.  10  Dec.,  1822;  p.  27  .|j 
Dec.  1822;  r.  14  Jan.  1823. 

|  36.  James  McKnight,  farmer,  37, 

Shaver’s  Creek,  i.  27  Dec.  1822;  p.  . 
11  Feb. ;  r.  25  Sept. 

;  37.  David  Miller,  plaisterer,  21, 

|  Martinsburg,  i.  27  Dec.,  p.  14  Ap¬ 
ril;  r.  24  June. 

I  38.  William  Woodburn,  farmer,  ; 

28,  Frankstown,  i.  14  Jan.;  p.  19  '! 
I  Feb.;  r.  11  March. 

39.  James  Porter,  fuller,  30,  Mill 

.  Creek,  i.  14  Jan. 

40.  John  Scott,  shoemaker,  38, 
Alexandria,  i.  14  Jan.;  p.  11.  keb. ; 
r.  17  Feb. 

41.  William  Pollock,  plaisterer,  , 
i  23,  Shirley  township,  i.  27  Dec., 

1822,  p  15  April,  1823;  r.  24  June.  , 

42.  Benjamin  McCune,  black- 
smith,  37,  Frankstown,  i.  10  June, 

Ip.  9  Dec. 

43.  Samuel  Gooshorn,  farmer,  33, 
j  Tell  Township,  i.  19  Feb. 

44.  Martin  Denlinger,  farmer,  26, 

I  Frankstown,  i.  15  April;  p.  16 

,  Aug. ;  r.  14  Aug. 

45.  Jeremiah  Case,  farmer,  26, 
Lick  Woods,  i.  15  April;  p.  9  Sept. 

46.  George  A.  Palmer,  farmer, 

j  23,  Shirleysburg,  i.  24  June;  p.  12 
|ii  Nov. 

47.  James  Ramsey,  merchant,  30,  j 

■  Shirleysburg,  i.  24  June. _ j 


48.  David  Garrett,  iron-master, 
31.  Tyrone  Forge,  i.  15  July. 

49.  John  Nash,  taylor,  32,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  i.  12  Aug.  ;  p.  31  Oct. 

50.  Jeremiah  Cunningham,  iron¬ 
master,  28,  Huntingdon  Furnace,  i. 


14  Aug. 


25.  John  R.  Kemp,  res.  10  June. 
Members  Deer.  27,  1822,  31 

Initiated  during  the  year,  16 

—  47 

Resigned,  1 


Members  Deer.  27,  1823, 


46 


The  Grand  Lodge  fees  on  16  ini¬ 
tiations  at  $2  each,  $32 

The  Grand  Lodge  dues  on  46 
members  at  $1  each,  46 


$78 


The  officers  elected  for  the  year 
beginning  on  St.  John’s  Day,  De¬ 
cember  27th,  1823,  were  : 

William  R.  Smith, 

Worshipful  Master. 
Henry  Shippen,  Senior  Warden, 
Christian  Denlinger, 

Junior  Warden, 
William  Simpson,  Secretary. 
Abraham  Levy,  Treasurer. 

The  annual  return  for  1824,  dated 
, the  12th  day  of  .January,  1825,  re¬ 
ports  the  officers  elected  December 
27th,  1824,  as  follows  : 

William  R.  Smith, 

Worshipful  Master, 
Christian  Garber, 

Senior  Warden, 
John  Scott,  Junior  Warden, 
Richard  B.  McCabe,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Levy,  Treasurer. 

The  work  for  the  year  1824  was 
as  follows  : 

51.  Abner  Lane,  school-master, 
22,  Henderson  Township, i.  27  Dec., 
1823. 

52.  Robert  Hanna,  mill-wright, 
35,  Frankstown,  i.  15  Jan.,  1824  ; 
p.  10  Feb. ;  r.  14  Apr 


' 
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53.  James  D.  McLanahan,  inn- j 
keeper,  Spruce  Creek,  i.  10  Feb. 

54.  John  Owens,  merchant,  27, 
Birmingham,  i.  10  March  ;  p.  12 
April  ;  r.  24  June. 

55.  Berryhill  Wright,  taylor,  22,  : 
Huntingdon,  i.  10  March  ;  r.  14 
Sept. 

56.  Richard  B.  McCabe,  attorney,  j 
31,  Huntingdon,  i.  19  March  ;  p. 
23  June  ;  r.  11  Oct. 

57.  Samuel  Moore,  farmer,  32, 
Frankstown,  i.  13  April  ;  p.  23 
June. 

58.  Thomas  McCaslin,mill-wright 
22,  Frankstown,  i.  11  May  ;  p.  23 
June  ;  r.  13  July. 

59.  James  Coffer,  physician,  29,  ; 
Huntingdon,  i.  11  May  ;  p.  15  June; 
r.  30  Sept. 

60.  Israel  Graffius,  tin-plate 
worker,  33,  Alexandria,  i.  10  Aug. ; 

I  p.  27  Dec. 

61.  James  C.  McLanahan,  iron- 
j  master,  29,  Yellow  Creek,  i.  13 

July  ;  p.  10  Aug. ;  r.  13  Sept. 

62.  Henry  Knode,  farmer,  38, 
i  Porter  Township,  i.  14  Dec. 

26.  Thomas  McMillan,  resigned  | 


8  Nov. 

Members 

reported 

Dec.  27. 

l 

1823, 

46 

Initiated  during  the  year, 

12 

58 

Resigned, 

2 

Members  Dec.  27, 

1824, 

56 

Add  John 

Miller, 

a  petitions 

for  the  Warrant,  omitted  from  for- 

mer  returns. 

1 

Total  number,  December  27, 
1824,  57  | 

In  a  supplemental  report  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  Lodge  17th 
February,  1825,  the  passings,  rais- 
ings,  etc.,  omitted  from  the  Annual 
Returns  for  1822,  1823  and  1824, 
are  given.  The  information  is  im-  ’ 
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portant  to  complete  '  the  Masonic  I 
record  of  many  members  of  the 
Lodge.  It  is  as  follows  : 

16.  P.  Cassidy,  r.  17  Feb.;  1823. 
22.  W.  Simpson,  r.  9  Sep.  1823.  i 

27.  Geo.  Schmucker,  p.  14  Apr.  j 
1823  ;  r.  9  Sept.  1823. 

28.  John  Royer,  r.  11  Feb.  1823. 

30.  V.  Armitage,  r.  15  Jan.  1823.  '  £ 

29.  Mat.  Campbell,  r.  10  Dec. 
1822. 


31.  N.  Cress  well,  p.  11  Nov. 
1823;  r,  11  Oct.  1824. 

32.  Chas.  Porter,  no  further  ad¬ 
vanced. 

33.  Geo.  Wilson,  p.  14  Jan.  1823; 
r.  15  June,  1824. 

34.  Alex.  Johnston,  p.  10  Dec. 
1822  ;  r.  27  Dec.,  1822. 

39.  James  Porter,  p.  14  Dec., 
1824. 


£ 


42.  B.  McCune,  r.  24  June,  1824. 

43.  Sami.  Gooshorn,  no  further 
advanced. 

45.  Jeremiah  Case,  as  stated  on 
former  return. 

46.  Geo.  A.  Palmer,  as  stated  on 
former  return. 

49.  John  Nash,  r.  10  Feb.,  1824. 

47.  James  Ramsey. 

48.  David  Garrett,  p.  13  Jan., 
1824. 

50.  J.  Cunningham,  p.  10  March, 
1824  ;  r.  30  Sept,,  1824. 

During  the  year  1825,  the  follow¬ 
ing  work  was  done  : 

63.  George  Taylor,  farmer,  32, 
Shirley  Township,  i.  11  .Tan.;  p.  15 
Feb. ;  r.  12  Apr. 

64.  Walter  Clark,  nailer,  29,  Ty¬ 
rone  Township,  i.  3  June;  p.  16 
Aug. ;  r.  23  Sept. 

65.  James  Moore,  physician,  33, 
Shirleysburg,  i.  24  June. 

66.  Andrew  Johnston,  cabinet¬ 
maker,  Birmingham,  i.  9  Aug.;  p. 
15  Sept. ;  r.  13  Dec. 

67.  David  Somerville,  tanner,  40, 
Hopewell  Township,  i.  9  Aug. 


•  _ 

68.  Gilbert  Brady,  student  of  law,  I 
22,  Huntingdon,  i.  11  Aug. 

69.  John  W.  Shugert,  printer,  21, 
Huntingdon,  i.  11  Aug.;  p.  15  Nov. 

70.  David  McCormick,  manager,  i 
40,  Warriors  Mark,  i.  23  Sept. 

71.  William  W.  Watson,  teacher, 
22,  Huntingdon,  i.  15  Nov. 

MEMBERS  RESIGNED. 

20.  Samuel  Brisbin,  15  March. 

2.  Henry  Shippen,  23  June. 

35.  John  Kinport,  23  Sept. 

44.  Martin  Denlinger,  13  Dec. 

MEMBERS  DIED. 

24.  .James  T.  Scott,  8  Nov. 

MEMBERS  EXPELLED  FOR  NON-PAY¬ 
MENT  OF  DUES. 

46.  George  Palmer,  17  Peter 
£  Shoenberger,  42  Benjamin  McCune, 

1 45  Jeremiah  Case,  and  52  Robert 
Hanna. 

It  is  noted  on  the  return  for  1825, 
that  John  Miller  withdrew  before 
the  Lodge  was  instituted.  The 
Grand  Lodge  having  charged  the 
Lodge  for  dues  on  Brother  Miller,  | 
the  following  letter  was  forwarded 
by  the  Lodge  : 

Mount  Moriah  Hall, 
Huntingdon,  Deer.  17,  1825. 

|  Sir  : — 

I  am  directed  by  this  Lodge  to 
state  that  John  Miller  for  whom  this 
Lodge  is  charged  with  dues  yearly 
by  the  R.  W.,  the  Grand  Lodge, 
never  was  a  member  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  never  paid  any.  It  is 
thought  a  hardship,  and  one  the 
Grand  Lodge  would  not  knowingly 
inflict,  for  the  members  of  Mt.  Mo¬ 
riah  Lodge  to  pay  money  for  an  in- ' 
dividual  not  of  their  body,  and  from 
whom  no  remuneration  can  be  ex¬ 
acted. 

Mr.  Miller  cannot  withdraw,  nor 
can  the  Lodge  expel  him.  There 
appears,  therefore,  no  course  open 
by  which  this  Lodge  can  entitle  it¬ 
self  to  exoneration,  other  than  an 


appeal  to  the  R.  W. ,  the  Grand 1 
Lodge,  on  a  submission  of  these 
facts.  By  bringing  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  Grand  Lodge  and  communi¬ 
cating  the  result,  as  early  as  may  be 
convenient,  a  favour  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  as  well 1 
as  on 

Your  most  obt.  servt, 

R.  B.  McCabe, 

Secy.  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  178. 

S.  G.  Thomas,  Esq., 

R.  W.  Grand  Secy. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Penna. 

This  letter  was  answered  by  the 
Grand  Secretary,  December  21st. 
Secretary  McCabe,  in  enclosing  the 
Lodge  return  for  1824,  wrote  : 

Sir  &  Bro  : — 

Inclosed  is  the  return  of  Lodge 
No.  178  for  the  year  just  ended. 
John  Miller  never  was  on  the  books 
of  this  Lodge  as  a  member  ;  having 
withdrawn  after  the  application  for 
a  Warrant  and  before  its  arrival.  If 
an  act  of  the  Lodge,  attested  by  its 
seal,  is  necessary  for  the  verification 
of  this  fact,  it  shall  be  attended  to 
as  early  as  possible. 

A  remittance  to  the  R.  W.  the 
Grand  Lodge  will  be  forwarded  in  a 
few  days. 

Respectfully  and  Fratg. 

Yours 

R.  B.  McCabe, 

Secy.  Lodge  178. 

Dec.  28,  1825, 

S.  H.  Thomas, 

G.  S.,  R.  W.  G.  L. 

P.  S.  As  the  members  of  this 
Lodge  principally  reside  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  Huntingdon,  they  are 
very  desirous  of  being  informed  of 
the  period  at  which  the  lecturer,  Br. 

!  Nathan,  may  be  expected  to  arrive,  j 

(This  letter,  the  postage  on  which 
was  37ij  cents,  was  mailed  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  December  29th,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  answered  by  the  Grand  h; 


Secretary,  Jan.  2,  1826.) 

The  number  of  members  Dec. 

27,  1824,  57 

Initiated  during  1825,  9 

—  66 

Resigned,  expelled  and  died,  11 

Leaving,  December  27tb,  1825,  55 

The  officers  elected  December 
13th,  1825,  for  the  next  Masonic 
year,  beginning  on  the  27th  were  : 
John  Scott,  Worshipful  Master. 

John  Cresswell,  Senior  Warden, 
Thomas  Johnston,  Junior  Warden, 
Richard  B.  McCabe,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Levy,  Treasurer, 

At  a  stated  meeting  held  Tuesday 
eyening,  Jan.  11,  1826,  A.  L.  5S26. 
a  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows  : 

RESOLVED,  unanimously,  that 
Brother  Robert  Hannah,  (52)  hav¬ 
ing  paid  all  his  dues,  the  resolution 
of  this  Lodge  expelling  him  from 
membership  be  rescinded,  and 
Brother  Hannah  be  received  again 
and  restored  to  his  former  standing. 

This  resolution  was  certified  by 
the  Worshipful  Master  and  Secre¬ 
tary  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
Grand  Secretary. 

(Note.  The  above  date  Jan.  11 
;  ought  to  be  Jan.  10th  as  the  second 
Tuesday  of  that  month  was  the  10th 
day. ) 

Jan.  11,  1826,  R.  B.  McCabe, 
Secretary,  wrote  the  Grand  Treas¬ 
urer,  that  $50.  on  account  of  the 
Lodge  would  be  remitted  to  him. 

!  The  following  letter  shows  how  re- 
j  mittances  were  made  before  the  days 
of  canals  and  railroads  : 

Harrisburg,  Jan.  16th,  1826. 
Thomas  Kittera,  Esq., 

Sir  enclosed  is  a  draft  on  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Bank  for  fifty  dollars  which 
I  presented.  We  have  marked  it 
Good.  I  am  directed  to  have  it 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  the  credit  of  Abraham  Levi 
Treasurer  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  in 
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Huntingdon  for  which  a  rect.  may 
be  inclosed. 

Yours  etc. 

C.  Garber. 

This  letter  bore  the  Harrisburg 
P.  0.  stamp  Jan.  17,  and  the  post¬ 
age  was  25  cents. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary. 

Huntingdon,  May  12,  1826. 
Dear  Sir  &  Bro  : 

By  order  of  the  Worshipful  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178, 
I  am  to  enquire  of  you  when  the 
lecturer*  will  arrive,  or  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  place.  Great  anxiety 
is  felt  by  the  officers  and  members 
to  know  when  he  may  be  expected, 
or  whether  his  visit  is  deferred  for 
the  present. 

I  could  also  wish  to  know  whether 
I  reported  to  you  as  I  ought,  the  re¬ 
jection  of  J - .  W - ,  a  can¬ 

didate  in  this  Lodge.  If  it  has  not 
been  done,  it  must  be  attended  to. 

The  Master  further  directed  me 
to  say  that  a  copy  was  expected 
here  of  a  new  edition  of  theAhiman 
Rezon**,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  receive  it  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge 
as  early  as  may  be  convenient. 

I  remain,  with  respect, 

&  frat  affection, 

Your  obt.  Servt. 

R.  B.  McCabe. 
Sami.  G.  Thomas,  Esq., 

Philada. 

Letter  from  the  Worshipful  Master. 

Alexandria,  Sep.  12th,  1826. 
Dr.  Sir  : 

You  will  please  deliver  the  copy 
of  the  Ahiman  Rezon  (which  is  due 
to  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178) 
to  the  bearer  John  Porter,  Esq. 

This  is  the  first  safe  opportunity 
which  has  offered,  by  which  I  could 
send  since  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
G.  L.  came  to  hand. 

Your  complyance  will  much  oblige 
Your  friend  &  Brother 
Jno.  Scott,  M.  W.M. 


Mount  MoriafTLodge,  .No. 
Sami.  H.  Thomas,  G.  S. 
of  the  G.  L.  of  free  &  accepted 
sons  of  Pa.  &c. , 
pr.  J.  Porter. 
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The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  during  the  period  when  these 
letters  were  written,  the  only  meth¬ 
od  of  communication  between 
Huntingdon  and  Philadelphia  was 
by  mail  carried  on  passenger  stages 
drawn  by  horses,  or  by  some  person 
making  a  trip  between  the  two 
places  by  stage  or  on  horseback. 
The  country  merchant  on  his  spring 
and  fall  journeys  to  and  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  was  always  expected  to  be 
the  bearer  of  letters  and  to  execute 
commissions  at  either  end  of  his 
journeys,  for  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  _ 

Brand  Lodge 


HfL 

Bal 


SSBflHn 


*At  this  time  the  Brand  Lodge  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Lecturer  whose  duty  was  to 
visit  Lodges  in  various  parts  of  tiie  Jur¬ 
isdiction  and  impart  instruction  to  the 
same. 

**He  refers  to  the  Ahiman  Rezon 
as  adopted  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1825.  L 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178,  at 
Huntingdon. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  : 

Mount  Moriah  Hall, 
December  12,  182G. 

Dr  Sir, 

Your  favour  of  the  23rd  Novem¬ 
ber,  was  duly  received.  In  relation 
to  the  account  of  oui  Lodge  with 
the  Grand  Lodge,  I  apprehend  there 
is  some  misapprehension.  In  the 
communication  just  referred  to,  you 
state  the  balance  against  us  to  be 
!i$83. 

The  Treasurer  has  shown  me  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  fifty  dollars,  paid  over 
12th  Oct.  last  by  Mr.  Miller  of  our  H 


' 


town  on  which  there  is  a  memoran¬ 
dum  as  follows,  in  your  hand  writ¬ 
ing  viz  : 

1825  Dec.  27  owing 

1826  Feb.  1st  paid 
“  May  4th,  pd. 

£<  0(‘t  1  9tVl  r,rl 


$153.00 

$50.00 

20.00 

r^n  no  ion  nn 


$33.00 

The  Treasurer  believes,  from  his 
payments,  that,  but  $33.  is  due  ex¬ 
clusive  of  1826  &  desired  me  to 
drop  you  this  line,  that  if  any  mis¬ 
take  exists  on  the  books  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  it  may  be  examined  into  and 
corrected. 

I  am  Sir 

Respectfully  &  fratly  Yours 
Richd.  B.  McCabe, 

Secy,  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge 

No.  178. 

■Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 

R.  W.  G.  Secy.  G.  L.  Penna. 

P.  S.  a  remittance  will  be  made 
jas  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safe¬ 
ly. 

The  General  Return  of  the  Lodge 
for  the  year  ending  December  27th, 
1826,  shows  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : 

INITIATIONS,  ETC. 

72.  Jnoh  Calderwood,  collier,  44, 
Birmingham,  i.  10  Jan.;  p.  14  Feb.; 
r.  14  March. 

73.  George  Gabel,  shoemaker,  29, 
Kishacoquillas,  i.  14  Feb.  p.  14 

j  March;  r.  16  Augt. 

74.  Alexander  Stewart,  farmer, 
31,  Franklin  Township,  i.  14  Feb. ; 
p.  13  April;  r.  23  June. 

75.  David  Caldwell,  tanner,  23, 
Woodberry  Township,  i.  11  April  ; 
p.  13  June  ;  r.  16  Augt. 

76.  Jonathan  W.  Elliot,  clerk, 
Dec. 

27,  Huntingdon  Furnace,  i.  28 


March  ;  p.  15  Aug. ;  r.  17  Oct. 


77.  John  Copely,  blacksmith, 
Birmingham,  i.  13  June  ;  p.  18 
Sept.;  r.  18  Sept.;  by  Dister  Gd 
Lodge. 

78.  William  Campbell,  tanner, 
Williamsburg,  i.  15  Aug. 

MEMBERS  WITHDRAWN. 

34.  Alexander  Johnston,  16  Aug. 
53.  James  D.  McLanahan,  12 


i 


76.  Jonathan  Walker  Elliot,  12 
57.  Samuel  Moore,  data  and 
rough  minutes  by  Secy.  pro.  tern, 
mislaid  or  not  given,  but  within  the 
year. 

EXPELLED  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES. 

11.  Richard  Bard,  12  Deer. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  SINCE  LAST  RE¬ 
TURN. 

65.  Doct.  James  Moore,  p.  12 
April  ;  r.  23  June. 

68.  Gilbert  Brady,  p.  9  Jany. ;  r. 
23  June. 

69.  John  W.  Shugert,  r.  9  May. 

70.  David  McCormick,  p.  10  Jan. ; 
r.  14  Nov. 

71.  Wm.  M.  Watson,  p.  28  Dec., 
1825;  r.  19  Sept. 

CANDIDATES  REJECTED. 

T - M.  G - .  Henderson  Twp 

14  Feb. 

J - .  W - .  Henderson  Twp., 

14  March. 

S - F - .  Hollidaysburg,  10 

Oct.  by  report  of  Committee. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  : 

David  R.  Porter,  W.  M., 

Thomas  King,  Senior  Warden, 
Thomas  Jackson,  Junior  Warden, 
Walter  Clarke,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Levy,  Treasurer. 

“The  Master  John  Scott  and  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  having 
severally  disclaimed  in  open  Lodge, 
their  right  of  being  elected  Worship 
Master.  ’  ’ 

The  Return,  signed  by  John  Scott, 
Worshipful  Master  and  attested  by 
R.  B.  McCabe,  Secretary,  shows  : 
No.  of  members  according  to 
last  return,  Dec.  27,  1825,  55 

Initiated,  7 


)ues,  at  81  for  each  member,  857.00 
“  “  $2  for  seven  initia¬ 
tions,  14.00  i 


62 


£[  Resigned  or  expelled, 


Total  for  Grand  Lodge  dues,  $71.00 

LETTER  FROM  TREASURER. 

Huntingdon,  Jany.  19,  1827. 

Dr.  Sir  &  Brother, 

I  send  enclosed  $30  by  Mr.  Bell 
for  which  you  will  please  give 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178  cred¬ 
it,  and  forward  a  receipt  by  the 
bearer,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  friend  &  Brother  fraternaly. 

Abraham  Levy. 
Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq. 

205  Market  St.  above  Street  5, 

Mrs.  Ross. 

This  letter  was  addressed  : 

Samuel  H.  Thomas, 
Secretary  Grand  Lodge, 

Pr.  J.  M.  Bell*,  Esq.  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

LETTER  FROM  WORSHIPFUL  MASTER. 

Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  28th  July,  1827. 

A.  L.  5827. 

Brother  Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  | 
Treasr.  Grand  Lodge,  Pa., 

Sir  &  Brother. ; 

By  Brother  Richard  P.  Smith, d  I 
Esq.,  I  send  you,  by  request  of  the  v 
Treasurer  of  this  Lodge,  Twenty-  A| 
three  dollars,  the  balance  due  by 
this  Lodge  for  which  you  will  please 
forward  by  mail  to  the  treasurer  of 
this  Lodge  a  receipt  in  full. 

I  remain 
Fraternally 

Yours 

D.  R.  Porter,  W.  M. 

$23.00 

Subscription  : 

Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 

Treasr.  Grand  Lodge  Pa. 

Phila. 

R.  P.  Smith,  Esq.f 

The  annual  return  for  1827  gives 
e  following  data  : 


79t  William  G.  Butler,  merchant, 
Warriors  Mark,  i.  13  Feb.;  p.  12 
April ;  r.  13  Nov. 

80.  George  Fore,  carpenter,  34, 
Martinsburg.  i.  11  April  ;  p.  12 
June. 

81.  John  Miller,  taylor,  22,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  i.  11  April  ;  p.  15  May  ; 
r.  2  Oct. 

82.  George  Gooshorn,  farmer,  51, 
Tell  Township,  i.  11  April. 

83.  John  Wager,  carpenter,  25, 
Williamsburg,  i.  14  Augt. 

51.  Abner  Lane,  p.  13  Feb. 

78.  William  Campbell,  p.  13 
March;  r.  12  April. 

42.  Benjamin  McCune,  re-instat¬ 
ed,  9  Jany. ;  resigned  9  Jany. 

29.  Matthew  Campbell,  resigned, 

9  Jany. 

66.  Andrew  Johnston,  resigned, 13 
March. 

56.  Richard  B.  McCabe,  resigned, 
11  April. 

68.  Gilbert  Brady,  resigned,  11 
April. 

32.  Charles  Porter,  resigned,  10 
July. 

70.  David  McCormick,  resigned, 

13  Nov. 

16.  Peter  Cassidy,  resigned,  11 
Dec. 

71.  William  M.  Watson,  resign¬ 
ed,  11  Dec. 

SUSPENDED  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

67.  David  Sommerville,  11  Dec. 
43.  Samuel  Gooshorn,  11  Dec. 

38.  William  Woodburn,  11  Dec. 
36.  James  McKnight,  11  Dec. 

65.  James  Moore,  11  Dec. 

CANDIDATES  REJECTED. 


.W',v  ■ 


A 

K 

11  April. 

J 

M.  B 

11  April. 

H 

L.  H. 

12  June. 

D 

M.  R. - 

13  Nov. 

J 

E.  M. - 

11  Dec. 

MEMBERS  DIED. 

John  George  Mytinger,  11  April. 
At  the  election  held  December 

IKliWKHiH 


11th,  1827,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : 

John  Scott,  Worshipful  Master, 
Nicholas  Cresswell, Senior  Warden, 
John  W.  Shugert,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Levy,  Treasurer. 

The  number  of  members,  report¬ 
ed,  Dec.  27,  1826,  57  f 

Initiated  and  reinstated  during 
1827,  6£ 

63j 

Resigned,  suspended  or  deceased,  15' 

Members  remaining  Dec.  27,  48 

The  return  is  signed  by  David  R. 
Porter,  Worshipful  Master  and  is 
attested  by  Walter  Clarke,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

LETTER  FROM  TREASURER. 

Huntingdon,  Sept.  1st,  1829. 

Sir  : 

I  send  enclosed  by  Mr.  Josenh 


Saxton J  fifty-one  dollars  the  full 
amt.  due  from  Mount  Moriah  Lodge 
No.  178,  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  for 
the  year  1827. 

Yours  fraternally, 
Abraham  Levy,  Treas. 
Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq. 

The  superscription  of  this  letter 
was  : 

Mr  Samuel  H.  Thomas, 

Philadelphia. 

Pr.  Mr.  J.  Saxton, 

It  is  endorsed  : 

1828,  Sep.  1,  No.  178,  Abraham 
Levy,  Huntingdon,  Remitting  $51. 
gave  rect.  to  J.  Sexton,  no  answer. 


I  *James  M.  Bell,  a  lawyer,  was  a  son  of 
|  Edward  Bell  of  Tnckahoe  or  Logan’s 
|  Valley.  He  read  law  with  Robert  Alli- 
j  son  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  Augt. 
j  10,  1824.  After  a  short  residence  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  and  on 
Jan.  27,  1830,  he  was  married  by  Rev. 
John  Peebles  to  Miss  Mary  Ward.  He 
resided  at  323  Penn  Street  in  the  bor 
ough  of  Huntingdon  until  1845,  when  he 
removed  to  Hollidaysburg  where  he  died 
in  1870.  In  1836,  the  law  firm  of  Bel 
and  Orbison  was  formed  and  it  occupied 
the  office  No.  321  Penn  Street  until  its 
dissolution  in  1845.  The  remaining 
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partner,  Wm.  P.  Orbison,  Jiisq.,  conti n 
1  ued  to  occupy  the  same  office  until  hii 
death  in  1898. 

1  fRicliard  Penn  Smith,  a  brother  oi 
William  R.  Smith,  and  a  grandson  oli 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith  the  founder  o| 
Huntingdon.  ^  _ 

jjpseph  Saxton,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  “Old  Huntingdon,”  a 
son  of  James  Saxton,  was  born  in  the 
house  No.  426  Penn  Street,  yet  standing. 
He  learned  the  Silversmith  trade  in  his 
native  town.  He  became  an  employee 
of  the  U.  S.  Government,  first  in  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  in  the 
Coast  Survey  Office.  He  was  the  first 
man  in  America  to  produce  a  daguerreo¬ 
type.  The  writer,  then  in  his  early  boy¬ 
hood,  distinctly  remembers  Saxton  tak¬ 
ing  a  daguerreotype  plate  of  the  Juniata, 
looking  Eastward  from  the!  “Old  Acad¬ 
emy  Building,”  at  Alleghany  and 
Second  Streets.  Daguerreo’s  process 
consisted  of  fixing  by  chemicals,  the 
image  of  an  external  object  on  a  highly 
polished  silver  plate.  It  was  the  initial 
step  which  resulted  in  modern  photog¬ 
raphy.  Joseph  Saxton  was  a  grand¬ 
uncle  of  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  estimable 
wife  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  ITS,  at 
■  Huntingdon. 


The  work  of  the  Lo'lge  during  the 
year  was  : 

84.  George  B.  Young,  silver¬ 
smith,  25,  Alexandria,  i.  -Tan.  15. 

85.  Benjamin  J.  Berry,  M.  D., 
23,  Huntingdon,  i.  Aug.  12. 

86.  John  Kelly,  constable,  27, 
Union  Township,  i.  Nov.  11. 

RE-INSTATED  : 

65.  James  Moore,  Jan.  15. 
resigned  : 

54.  John  Owens,  Jan.  15. 

79.  William  G.  Butler,  April  15. 

77.  John  Copeley,  Atigt.  12. 

52.  Robert  Hannah,  Augt.  12.  - 

27.  George  Schmacker,  Augt.  12. 

59.  James  Coffey,  Nov.  11. 

At  the  election  held,  December 
11th,  the  officers  chosen  for  the  en¬ 
suing  Masonic  year  were  : 

John  Scott,  Worshipfu  1  Master, 

Nicholas  Cresswell,  S.  W., 

David  Caldwell,  Junior  Warden, 

.J.  W.  Sbugert,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Levy,  Treasurer. 

The  return  Dec.  27th, 


1827,  sho 

Initiated  or  admitted 
during  the  year, 


designed, 


I 


. 


No.  of  members  Decem¬ 
ber  27  th,  1828,  46 

The  return  for  this  year  is  dated 
the  17th  day  of  February,  1829,  and 
is  signed  by  John  Scott,  Master, 
and  is  attested  by  \\  alter  Clarke, 
Secretary  pro-tem.  This  was  the 
last  official  return  made  by  the 
Lodge. 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  SCOTT,  W.  M. 

Huntingdon,  Feb.  17,  1829. 
Respected  Brother  : 

Circumstances  of  an  unavoidable 
nature  rendered  it  impossible  for  me 
to  make  the  returns  of  Lodge  No. 
178  in  the  proper  time.  I  live  in  a 
village  seven  miles  distant  from 
Huntingdon  and  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  Lodge  meetings 
in  December  last.  My  situation 
will  prevent  my  attendance  to  the 
Lodge  meetings  during  the  present 
year.*  I  have  therefore  resigned 
the  Chair.  It  is  probable  there  will 
be  no  election  until  April.  The 
members  of  our  Lodge  are  very 
much  scattered,  and  lately  our 
meetings  have  been  small. 

From  yours 
Fraternally, 
Jno.  Scott. 

Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 

S.j  G.  L.  P.,  Philadelphia. 

A  LETTER  FROM  BRO.  S.  SMITH, 
GRAND  LECTURER  ! 

Lewistown,  9th  April,  1829. 
S.  H.  Thomas, 

Dr.  Sir  &  Bro  : 

I  have  delayed  answering  your 
letter  of  the  20th  of  Feb’y.  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  give 
ou  a  nomination  fer  District  D.  G. 


M. ,  that  would  be  acceptah^^^^ 
members  of  the  fraternity  generally. 
But  have  not  succeeded  to  my  wish. 
In  a  conversation  with  Judge  Burn- 
side,t  he  agreed  to  hold  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  another  year,  if  no 
suitable  person  in  the  district  could 
begot  to  take  it.  He  mentioned 
David  R.  Porter  of  Huntingdon, 
than  whom  no  better  could  be  got’ 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
he  would  not  serve  at  present. 
Judge  Burnside  was  to  ascertain 
that  fact  and  inform  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  he  has  failed  so  to  do. 

John  Scott,  the  member  of  Con¬ 
gress-elect  from  Huntingdon,  would 
be  the  next  most  suitable  person  I 
know  of  in  the  district  and  I  think 
he  would  be  pleased  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  I  speak  not  from  any 
information  on  the  subject  but  judge 
from  the  character  of  the  individual. 

The  truth  is,  our  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  men  are  politicians,  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  becoming  very  shy  on 
the  subject  of  Masonry.  After  Burn¬ 
side,  Porter  and  Scott,  I  know  of  no 
one  individual  in  the  district  that  I 
could  name,  or  even  be  satisfied 
with.  Of  the  members  in  Perry 
County,  I  know  nothing. 

On  referring  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Lodge,  1  find  Vincent  0.  Donald 
was  initiated  on  the  31st  Deer. 
1827.  Holler  and  Penny  baker  were 
passed  at  the  same  meeting.  A.  R 
,  Hetzel  withdrew  from  the  Lodge 
l  immediately  after  his  initiation. 

Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Retz  will  start 
for  the  City  in  a  few  days,  by  whom 
we  will  remit  the  dues  of  both  Lodge 
and  Chapter.  I  do  not  very  well 
know  whai  form  to  put  the  return 
from  the  Chapter. 

I  am, 

Sir,  Respectfully  and  Fraternally 
Yrs.  S.  Smith. 
Addressed  on  outside  to 
Sami.  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 


I  Secy.  M  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hi 
Philadelphia. 

(The  last  paragraph  of  the  above 
f 1  letter  doubtless  relates  to  the  Lodge 
and  Chapter  in  Lewistown.  J.  S.  A.) 
another)  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  SCOTT, 
WORSHIPFUL  MASTER. 

I  Washington  City,  March  22d,  1830. 
j|j  Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 

G.  S.,  G.  L.  of  Pa., 

|j  Dr.  Sir  : 

'(  I  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  re¬ 
quest  the  favor  of  you,  to  answer 
the  following  queries — viz:  Have 
the  officers  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge 
No.  178  (held  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,j 
made  a  return  for  the  year  1829?  If 
they  have,  who  is  elected  Master? 
Who  is  appointed  the  district  D.  G. 

■  M-  the  District  of  Huntingdon,  ■ 
Mifflin  and  Centre? 

The  reasons  I  haye  made  these  en-  ^ 
quiries  are,  that  sometime  during 
the  last  summer,  I  wrote  to  the 
.  Grand  Lodge  informing  them  of  the  I 
j  sinking  situation  of  Mount  Moriah  % 
|  Lodge  No.  178,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  living  at  a  distance,  I  j  \ 
had  been  obliged  to  resign  the  Chair. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  was  J 
.  made  during  the  summer  to  convene 
the  Lodge  for  the  purpose  of  having  v‘i 
its  pecuniary  affairs  settled.  I  ap-  | 
prehend  Brother  Nathans  can  in-  ] 
1  form  you  how  unpleasantly  we  were 
|  situated.  My  anxiety  for  the  wel-  J 
fare  of  our  (at  present  persecuted)  1 
Institution  has  induced  me  to  make  | 
these  enquiries  although  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  under  present  cir-  I 
cumstanees,  being  so  far  absent  from 
a  thinly  settled  country,  where  the  I 
Brethren  are  so  much  scattered,  to  ;  o 
render  any  assistance. 

With  feelings  of  fraternal  affec-  B 
lion  for  all  Worthy  Brethren, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Very  Humble  Send. 

Jno.  Scott,  io 


P.  S.  Direct  your  answer  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Washington. 

(N.  13.  None  of  the  officers  were 
installed  during  the  last  year.) 

Alexandria, 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Nov.  27,  1835. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Stewart, 

Dear  Sir  &  Brother  : 

Your  communication  of  the  8th 
ult.  did  not  come  to  my  hands  di¬ 
rect  as  it  was  directed  to  Hunting¬ 
don,  and  my  residence  being  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  same  county.  I 
am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  has  been  no  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  Lodge  No.  178  since  the 
date  of  the  last  return  you  reed.  Of 
this,  however,  I  am  not  positiye  at 
present  as  I  am  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  minutes.  They  are 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  who  resides  in  Huntingdon.  I 
resigned  being  Master  (to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,)  at  the  time  the 
return  was  made  out,  to  which  you 
refer,  or  perhaps  previous,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  be  absent  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  unhappy 
sentiment  against  the  Institution 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  the 
Lodge  ceased  to  hold  regular  meet¬ 
ings.  The  last  Lodge  meeting  of 
No.  178  at  which  I  was  present,  a 
consultation  was  held  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  regularly  closing  the  Lodge  ! 
and  returning  the  proceedings  to  the 
G.  L.  This  was  deferred  and  a 
meeting  appointed  to  hold  further 
consultation.  My  absence  from  home 
prevented  me  from  being  present. 


There  never  was  a  regular  Lodge 


meeting  which  it  was 


in  my  power 
time  of  this 


to  attend  since  the 
Lodge. 

The  Treasurer  informed  me  that 
he  paid  over  all  the  funds  in  his 


[hands' to  the  G.  L.  which  I  presume 
was  the  twenty  dollars  on -the  state¬ 
ment.  I  will  endeavor  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  I  can  have  of  the  books 
to  transmit  any  further  information 
I  can  find. 

Tours  fraternally, 

J no.  Scott. 

Ik  S.  Excuse  my  haste. 
Superscription  : 

Samuel  M.  Stewart, 

Gd.  Secy.  G.  L.  of  IJa. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  communication  sent  by  an 
officer  of  No.  178  to  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Political  Anti-Masonry  had 
its  origin  in  the  state  of  New  York 
aoout  1827.  Soon  thereafter  its  or¬ 
ganization  extended  into  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  for  ten  years  persecution  of 
Free- masons  and  the  Masonic  In¬ 
stitution  became  a  popular  craze, 
f haddeus  Stevens  assumed  the  role  1 
of  Chief  Apostle  of  Anti-Masonry  i. 
and  Inquisitor  General  of  Free-  ma- 
sonry.  He  was  a  member  of  the'1 
House  of  Representatives  from"' 
Adams  County  and,  after  the  elec-1 

tion  of  Joseph  Ritner  in  1886  as  j 
Governor,  he  became  the  moving  i 
spirit  of  the  administration.  He 
made  in  speeches  and  wrote  a  great! 
many  bitter,  untruthful  statements! 
about  Free-masonry.  One  in  a  let-  I 
ter  to  Genl.  W.  H.  Harrison  dated  J 
Nov.  16,  1835,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  lot  : 

“that  the  Masonic  institution  is  1 
injurious  to  the  rights,  and  danger-  | 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  •  it  )■;.! 
involves  great  moral  and  political 
evils  ;  strikes  at  the  root  of  religion  t 
and  equal  rights;  prevents  the  > 
wholesome  enactment  and  due  ad- 
ministration  of  the  laws  ;  corrupts 
our  legislative  halls,  executive  offi¬ 
cers,  and  courts  of  justice  ;  and  con¬ 
verts  the  sacred  rights  of  trial  by 
jury  into  an  engine  of  Masonic  i 


[fraud.” 

I  During  tire  Anti-Masonic  crusade, 
which  raged  with  marked  violence 
iii  Huntingdon  County,  many  mem- 
,  hers  of  Lodge  No.  178  withdrew 
1  and,  as  is  indicated  in  th6  preced¬ 
ing  letters,  the  Lodge  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist.  It  was,  however,  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  remained  loyal  to  the  In- 
stitution,  to  witness  the  coming  of 

I  retribution  in  the  way  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  one  lof  tlreir  ever-taithtul 

i  Past  Masters)  David  R.  Porter,  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1838.  This  end- 
.  ed  political  Anti-Masonry  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  Lodge  room  was  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  large  three-story  brick 
building  that  stood  at  the  south- 
j  western  corner  of  Alleghany  and 
Third  Streets,  occupied  as  a  public 
!  house.  It  was  originally  called  the1 
'  Washington  and  later  the  Exchange  | 
y  Hotel. 

B  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  MOUNT  MORIAH  LODGE, 
fl  NO.  178,  A.  Y.  M. 

(It  is  now  over  three-quarters  of 
a  century  since  the  Lodge  was  con¬ 
stituted  and  more  than  three-score 
years  since  its  warrant  was  formally 
vacated  by  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge. 

Of  its  more  than  four  score  mem¬ 
bers  not  one  survives.  All  have 
ceased  from  labor  and  passed  to 
'  the  life  beyond.  It  was  the  desire 
|  of  the  writer  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  each  member.  To  verify  and 
supplement  the  data  he  possessed, 
descendants  and  friends  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  written  to  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  responded  and  the 
writer  takes  occasion  to  thank  them 

B  for  their  satisfactory7  communica-J 
t ions.  If,  m  these  sketches,  men-*, 

tion  of  some  of  the  members  is 

omitted,  or  is  brief,  or  inaccurate,  it 


■  is  because  the  descendants  or  friends] 
I  of  those  members  were  so  indiflfer- 
]  cut  as  not  to  repond  to  the  requests 
r  for  data.  Will  the  people  of  Cen-  j 
I  tral  Pennsylvania  awake  to  the  im-  1 
porta  nee  of  hunting  up  and  preserv-  j 
ing  local  and  family  history  and 
I  thus  emulate  their  Eastern  and 
|  Nnrth-easterri  neighbors?) 

(1)  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH,  first 
Worshipful  Master  of  Mount  Moriah  : 
]  Lodge,  No.  178,  a  son  of  William  J 
Moore  Smith  and  a  grandson  of  Rev. 
i,  \\  illiam  Smith,  D.D.,  was  born  at  j 
ha  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  j 
|  Pa.,  Aug.  31st,  1787. 

i  Dr.  Smith  had  been  a  member  of  j; 
i  the  Fraternity  under  the  “Modern”  I 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  hut,  I 
after  the  “Ancients”  had  secured  a  I 
foothold  in  the  province,  he  allied  9 
I  himself  with  them  and  served  as  I 
j  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
1779-1783.  On  the  20th  Decern-  j 
her,  1779,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
i  ed  (which  included  Grand  Seere-  I 
tary  Smith,)  “to  revise  and  prepare 
the  Constitution  for  the  Press.”  I 
rI  lie  work  was  performed  hv  Dr. 

I  Smith.  The  manuscript  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  govern-  j 

her  22nd,  1781,  read,  unanimously 
.  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed.  “The  thanks  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  were  Unanimously  ordered  to 
be  given  to  the  Grand  Secretary  for 
the  care  and  attention  with  which 
he  has  revised  and  abridged  the 
Constitution  Book.”  This  book,  i 
entitled  :  “Ahiman  Rezon,  abridg¬ 
ed  and  digested  :  as  a  Help  to  all 
that  are,  or  would  be  Free  and  Ac-  J 
cepted  Masons”  was  printed  in 
1783,  and  is  the  oldest  Ahiman  i 
Rezon  or  book  of  Constitution  pub¬ 
lished  by7  any  Grand  Lodge  on  the 
Continent. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  near  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  September  7th,  , 
1727,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Un- 1 


iversity  in  that  city  in  M 
1747.  He  came  to  America  May 
1st,  1751,  and  when  engaged  as  a 
teacher  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  a  Past  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  “Modern”  Masons,  learn¬ 
ing  of  him,  invited  him  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the 
College  and  Academy  there.  He 
went  to  England  in  1753,  to  “take 
the  orders,”  and  in  December  of 
that  year  he  was  ordained  success¬ 
ively  deacon  and  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Returning  to 
this  country  in  May,  1754,  on  the 
24th  of  that  month  he  was  installed 
as  “provost  of  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  National  Philosophy.” 
That  educational  institution  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Smith  delivered 
sermons  on  several  memorable  Ma¬ 
sonic  occasions.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  Franklin  and  Rit- 
tenhouse  in  their  scientific  experi-j 
ments.  In  1 7GG,  lie  became  the 
owner  of  “The  Standing-Stone” 
tract  of  land  on  the  Juniata,  and 
the  next  year  laid  out  a  town,  toll 
which,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  gaye 
the  name  of  “Huntingdon,”  in 
honor  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  in  England,  a  lady  of  emin¬ 
ent  piety,  who  contributed  liberally 
to  the  erection  of  Churches  and  the 
propagation  of  religion.  Dr.  Smith, 
after  an  active  and  useful  life,  died 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  May 
14th,  1803,  in  his  76th  year. 

William  Moore  Smith,  son  of 
Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  and 
Rebecca  Moore,  daughter  of  William 
Moore,  of  Moore  Ilall,  Chester 
County,  was  born  .June  1st,  1759. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1780, 
Grand  Secretary  Smith,  informed 


the  Grand  Lodge  that  “finding some 
assistance  necessary  in  the  Business 
of  his  Oflice,  especially  as  for  the 
ensuing  year  he  must  be  frequently 
in  Maryland,  he  had,  according  to 
the  Bight  vested  in  him,  appointed 
Bro.  William  Moore  Smith,  I). 
Grand  Secy,  with  which  appoint¬ 
ment  the  Lodge  express’d  them¬ 
selves  greatly  satisfied.” 

The  earliest  minutes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Grand  Lodge  having  been  mis¬ 
laid  or  carried  off,  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  in  1777- 
177S,  the  eldest  Grand  Lodge  re¬ 
cords,  are  those  transcribed  by 
William  Moore  Smith,  Deputy 
Grand  Secretary,  beginning  with 
July  29th,  1779. 

William  Moore  Smith  having  be¬ 
come  a  resident  of  Easton,  Pa.  and 
as  Dr.  Smith,  Grand  Secretary,  then 
resided  in  Maryland,  at  the  Grand 
Lodge  held  September  2nd,  1782, 
Br.  Joseph  Howell,  Junr.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Grand  Secretary, 
which  position  he  held  until  St. 
John's  Day,  December  27th  1783, 
when  he  was  chosen  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary. 

“William  Moore  Smith  was  elect¬ 
ed  and  served  as  Deputy  Grand 
Master  in  1795,  and  as  Grand 
Master  in  1796  and  1797.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  Rudulph,  June  3,  1786., 

His  death  occurred  March  12,  1821. 
Two  sons  survived,  William  R., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Penn.  The  latter  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Fraternity  and  a 
man  of  marked  literary  ability.” 

William  (Rudulph)  Smith,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia 
in  1808,  and  at  Huntingdon,  his 
future  residence,  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  1809,  he  married  Miss 
Eliza  Anthony  of  Philadelphia,  and 
their  married  life  was  spent  in  the 


stone-house  yet  standing  on  the  N. 
i  E.  corner  of  Alleghany  and  Third 
Streets.  Mr.  Smith,  besides  his  at¬ 
tention  to  law  practice,  took  interest 
in  financial,  military  and  political 
affairs.  He  served  as  cashier  of  the 
Huntingdon  Bank,  in  various  grades 
j  in  the  Militia  system  of  the  Com-: 
I  monwealth  up  to  and  including 
Brigadier  General,  and  as  Senator 
and  Representative  in  the  General 
i  Assembly.  His  wife  died  Jan.  10th, 
i  1S21,  and  on  October  25th,  1823, 
ij  he  married  Miss  Mary  H.  Van 
Dyke. 

General  Smith  continued  to  re¬ 
side  in  Huntingdon  until  in  1827, 
when  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Bedford.  In  1837  he  went  to  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin  as  a  Com¬ 
missioner  to  treat  with  the  Chippewa 
Indians  for  the  purchase  of  their 
pineries  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  In  1838  he  moved  his 
family  to  Mineral  Point  in  that 
territory.  He  was  appointed  in  1839 
Adjutant  General  of  the  territory 
and  afterward  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Constitutional  Convention  for 
1  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  1849,  he 
was  active  in  forming  the  State 
|  Historical  Society.  He  published, 
by  authority  of  the  State,  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  Wisconsin.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
General. 


, 


General  Smith  served  as  Grand 
Secretary,  and  twice  as  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  &  A. 
Masons  of  his  adopted  state.  After 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  an 
adjacant  state,  his  remains,  were 
buried  with  Masonic  honors  at 
Mineral  Point,  August  26th,  1868. 


A  local  historian  wrote  of  him  : 

;  “General  Smith  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  remarkably  fine  form  and 
features.  An  old  citizen  says  he| 
was  the  handsomest  man  he  ever1 

_ I 


_ _ 

saw,  and  another  pronounced  him 
the  most  accomplished  man  that 
ever  lived  in  Huntingdon.”  State¬ 
ments  received  by  the  writer  from 

his  parents,  both  of  whom  were 
^personally  acquainted  with  General 
]  Smith,  Confirm  the  above  descrip- 
j  tion  of  him.  Written  military 
orders  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  issued  bv  Mr.  Smith  to  die 
uncle  of  the  writer,  who  followed 
him  step  by  step  in  Military  rank, 

I  until  the  former  reached  the  grade 
of  Brigadier  General,  show  his  clear 
chirography  as  well  as  his  enforce- 
m en t  of  dicipline. 


"'He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1828. 

-[President  Judge  of  the  Judicial  Dis- 
trict  from  August  Sessions  182.6,  until! 
April,  1841. 

Mount  Moriah  Lodge  JNo.  178,  at 
Huntingdon. 


HENRY  SHIPPEN,  son  of  Jos¬ 
eph  Shippen,  who  died  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Feb.  10th,  1810,  was  born  Dec. 
28th,  1788.  He  was  made  a  Mason 
in  Lodge  No.  43  in  Lancaster,  June 
9th,  1813  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
some  years  thereafter  located  in  the 
Borough  of  Huntingdon,  where  he 
resided  at  No.  316  Penn  Street.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1822  and  re-elect¬ 
ed  in  1823.  About  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1823-4,  he  was  appointed 
President  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judic¬ 
ial  District,  and  removed  to  Mead- 
ville,  where  he  died,  March  2,  1839. 

The  Junior  Warden  appointed  by 
the  Warrant  for  Mount  Moriah  — 
Lodge  No.  178,  was  CHRISTIAN 
DENLINGER.  He  was  born  in 
Lancaster  County,  Nov.  28th,  1790, 
and  was  made  a  Mason  in  Philan¬ 
thropic  Lodge  No.  104,  Leacock 
Township,  in  that  County,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Master  Mason’s  degree 
therein,  Nov.  28th,  1814.  He  re¬ 
signed  June  10,  1816,  and  received 
[a  Certificate  dated  March  1,  1817, 
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|  which  was  mentioned  in  the  first  ar 
!  tide  on  Lodge  No.  178.  He  ap- 
|  pears  to  have  remained  a  member  of 
I  No.  178  from  the  date  of  its  consti- 
|  tution  until  its  Warrant  was  vacat- 
I  ed. 

Mr.  Denlinger  was  married  April 
I  28th,  1814,  by  Rev.  Sample  to  Miss 
Rachel  Lefever  of  Bird-in-Hand,  in 
his  native  County.  He  became  a 
|  resident  of  Frankstown  or  its  vi- 
j  cinity,  then  Huntingdon,  now  Blair 
County,  in  1816  or  1817.  His  wife 
having  died,  he  was  married  in  Feb- 
I  ruary  or  March  1819,  to  Miss  Jane, 
a  daughter  of  William  Holliday. 
He  died  in  Blair  County,  February 
4,  1852.  His  son  Christian  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fraternity,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  opportunity, 
as,  when  he  reached  manhood,  the 
Masonic  institution  was  experienc¬ 
ing  the  bitter  persecution  of  politi¬ 
cal  Anti-Masonry,  and  the  only 
Lodges  of  convenient  access  to  his 
residence  had  suspended  work,  but 
his  son,  William  H.  Denlinger,  in¬ 
heriting  the  love  of  his  grandfather 
for  the  Ancient  Institution,  took  an 
I  active  interest  in  it.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Moshannon  Lodge  No.  391  at 
I  Philipsburg,  Centre  County,  and 
I  served  as  Worshipful  Master  thereof. 
This  Lodge  warranted  June  6th, 

I  1867,  was  constituted  by  our  highly 
esteemed  Brother  Richard  Vaux, 
then  R.  W.  Grand  Master.  The 
writer,  then  occupying  the  station 
|  of  R.  W.  Grand  Master,  on  a  tour 
of  Grand  visitations,  visited  this 
Lodge  at  a  stated  meeting  held  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1892.  Worshipful 

|  Master  Denlinger  on  this  occasion 
I  sketched  the  history  of  the  Lodge 
from  1867  down  to  that  date,  and 
Brother  Vaux  delivered  an  address 
full  of  reminiscences  and  good  ad 
vice  to  the  members  of  the  Craft. 


■if  ■■■  ■ 


CHRISTIAN  GARBER,  came  p 


o 


Huntingdon  County  from  Staunton, 
Va.  His  certificate  or  “dimit”  as 
it  is  called  in  some  Masonic  Juris¬ 
dictions  was  as  follows  : 

Stanton  Lodge.  “These  are  to 
certify  that  Brother  Chris¬ 
tian  Garber  a  Master  Mason 
has  been  initiated  into  our 
No.  13  mysteries  and  has  perform¬ 
ed  all  his  works  amongst  us 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
(SEAL)  all  the  Brethren  :  Where¬ 
fore  we  desire  all  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Lodges  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  and  all  true  accepted 
Masons,  to  recognize  and 
admit  him  as  such. 

In  Testimony  Whereof  we 
have  delivered  him  this 
present  certificate  signed  by 
our  Secretary  with  the  seal 
of  our  Lodge  and  that  it 
may  not  be  of  use  to  any 
one  else  but  unto  the  said 
Brother  Christian  Garber, 
he  has  signed  his  name  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  seal. 

Given  in  our  Stanton 
Lodge  No.  13  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Virginia  this  17th  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  Masonry 
5804. 

Jacob  Kinney,  Master 
R.  M.  Clenachan,  S.  Warden 
Charles  Page,  .J.  Warden. 

Test  : 

Vincent  Tapp,  Secy. 

After  Mr.  Garber  came  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  he  settled  in  Hollidaysburg 
but  at  what  date  is  not  known  to 
the  writer.  He  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  William  Dorris,  a  native 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  under 
the  name  of  Garber  and  Dorris,  as 
appears  by  newspaper  advertise¬ 


Q 

so 

cr 

<x> 


ments,  a  general  store  was  conduct¬ 


ed  by  the  junior  partner,  in  a  one-  j, 
story  log  building  that  stood  at  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  Fourth  and  Alle¬ 
ghany  Streets,  in  the  borough  of 


Huntingdon.  Mr.  Dorris  was  mar¬ 
ried,  Nov.  20th,  1817,  by  Revd. 
John  Johrlston  to  Miss  Nancy  Stitt. 
They  lived  for  some  years  in  the  log 
house  that  stood  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  Fourth  Street  about  mid- way  be¬ 
tween  Alleghany  and  Penn  Streets. 
After  the  completion  of  Mr.  Dorris’s 
brick  house  on  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Penn  Streets,  (now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  son  Col.  William 
Dorris)  the  store  was  moved  to  the 
S.  E.  room  in  1827,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  under  the  old  firm 
name  until  about  1832,  when  Mr. 
Garber  retired.  Mr.  Dorris  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  alone  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  when  he  re¬ 
tired. 

Mr.  Garber  took  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  1816  and  in  1817,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1824, 
for  the  district  comprising  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin,  and 
served  four  years. 

Mr.  Garber  never  married.  An 
esteemed  friend,  who  knew  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  writer,  wrote  :  “He  was 
a  Gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of 
pleasant  manners  and  address.  He 
continued  until  his  death  a  warm 
friend  of  my  father  and  family.” 
He  died  about  the  early  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1844,  and  by  his  will,  prov¬ 
en  Oct.  21,  1844,  he  appointed  his 
former  partner  William  Dorris,  his 
executor.  Computing  from  the 
Lodge  records  he  was  about  68  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LEWIS  MYTINGER,  became  a 
!  member  successively  of  each  of  the 
three  early  Lodges  of  the  County,  to 
wit  :  No.  55  at  Huntingdon,  No.  85 
at  Alexandria,  and  No.  1/8  at 
Huntingdon.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  George  Ludwig  Meittinger,  an  em¬ 
igrant  from  Brettach,  Baden,  Ger- 


many,  who  arrived  with  his  wife 
and  one  son  John  Jacob,  at  1  hila- 
delphia,  Sept.  30th,  1754,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Lancaster  County.  There 
Lewis  was  bom  December  20th, 
1762  ;  he  married  in  1788  ;  lived 
near  Lancaster  until  1794,  in  Alex¬ 
andria  from  1796  until  1804,  in 
Baltimore  from  1806  until  1810,  and 
thereafter  at  Water  Street  until  his 
death,  April  30th,  1847. 

The  records  of  Lodge  No.  55  show 
that  he  was  initiated  July  10,  1798  ; 
.elected  Junior  Warden,  Dec.  27, 
i  1799  ;  and  Senior  Warden  June  24, 

1 1800  ;  and  resigned  Sept.  1,  1800. 
Sept,  11,  1800,  he  was  one  of  the 
petitioners  for  the  Warrant  for 
Lodge  No.  85  which  was  granted 
Dec.  1  and  the  Lodge  constituted 
Jan  12,  1801,  and  he  served  as  Wor¬ 
shipful  Master  thereof.  Both  these 
Lodges  having  become  extinct,  he 
was  a  petitioner  for  the  Warrant  for 
No.  178,  and  was  admitted  on  its 
constitution,  February  27,  1822, 
and  remained  a  member  as  long  as 
it  was  in  existence. 

Several  years  ago,  Miss  Kate  My- 
tinger,  a  daughter  of  the  sketch,  pie- 
sented  to  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No. 
300  the  white  satin  apron  that  be¬ 
longed  to  her  father,  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  No.  85. 

Lewis  Mytinger  was  post  master 
at  Alexandria  in  1801,  and  at  Water 
Street  in  1825.  In  1803  he  was 
I  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  children  were: 
John  George  (7,)  John,  John  Lew¬ 
is,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stew¬ 
art)  Henry  B.,  Harriet  (Mrs.  An¬ 
thony  T.  Stewart)  Anne  Marie,  and 
Kate  (above  mentioned). 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  was  ini¬ 
tiated,  passed  and  raised  in  Lodge 
No.  85,  at  Alexandria  in  1804.  For 
biographical  notes  see  “Globe  of 
■Sent,  9th,  1897.”  He  was  married 


by  Rev.  John  Johnston  to  Frances 
jj  Simonton,  June  23rd,  1803. 

JOHN  GEORGE  MYTINGER, 
son  of  Lewis  was  born  in  Lancaster  k 
County,  Jan.  27th,  1789  ;  and  died, 
unmarried,  at  Water  Street,  April  ■ 
10th,  1827.  A  few  years  ago  his  £ 
certificate  of  membership,  travelling 
Lodge  Certificate,  and  apron  of ' 
white  satin,  together  with  a  Lodge 
gavel  and  jewels,  which  probably 
belonged  to  Lodge  No.  178,  were 
presented  by  his  sister  Miss  Kate 
Mytinger,  to  Mount  Moriah  Lodge 
No.  300,  which  gratefully  received 
I  them.  He  was  one  of  the  three  per¬ 
sons  initiated  in  Lodge  No.  178,  at 
f  its  first  stated  meeting  after  it  was 
constituted. 

I  THOMAS  KING,  was  a  son  of 
Alexander  King,  a  soldier  of  the 

•  Revolution,  and  Nancy  (Jackson) 

']  his  wife.  Alexander  King  became 
|  a  resident  of  the  borough  of  Hunt- 
|  ingdon  sometime  during  the  year 

1796.  On  June  24th,  1800,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Lodge  No. 

55  (see  Globe  of  July  29th,  1897.) 
Thomas  King  was  born  near  Lon¬ 
don  X  Roads,  Chester  County,  Pa. , 
about  1782,  and  came  with  his  par- 

ILents  to  Huntingdon  and  was  brought 
1  up  by  his  father  to  the  tailoring 

business.  March  10th,  1803,  he 

*  was  married  by  Rev.  John  John-  , 

'  ston  to  Martha  Norris.  Their  child- 

,  ren  were  :  William  H.,  married  v 
Mary  Dobbins  ;  Ann,  married  Geo. 

^  W.  Glazier  (son  of  Adam)  ;  Mar-  j 
i  garet  married  Joseph  Hayes  ;  John 
I  died  in  1818  ;  Catharine  married 
l  Armstrong  Willoughby  ;  Mary  mar- 
ried  Christian  Long  ;  Elizabeth  mar- 
;  ried  William  Johnston  ;  Sarah  mar-  * 
ried  John  Shaver,  (Sheriff  1841- 
1844)  ;  and  Maria,  married  A.  Jack- 
i  son  Africa.  Of  this  large  family 
only  one  member  survives,  Airs. 

I  WilloUghby  who  is  nowin  her  eigh¬ 


ty-fifth  year.  In  1811,  Thomas 
i  King  was  carrying  on  the  tailoring 
business.  In  1813,  having  formed 
a  partnership,  the  firm  name  was 
King,  Thompson  and  Nash.  He 
was  an  adherent,  and  most  likely  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1 
as  in  the  first  edifice  erected  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  that  congregation, 
yet  standing  on  the  Western  side  of 
Fourth  Street  North  of  Mifflin,  he  | 
was,  July  1,  1830,  the  holder  of; 
pew  No.  14  therein.  He  died  March 
9,  1838.  His  wife  Martha,  who  . 
continued  to  reside  at  the  old  home  | 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mifflin! 
Street,  East  of  Third,  survived  her  I 
husband  until  July  1855. 

[Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178,  at  g 
Huntingdon. 

(9) Of  THOMAS  KER,  the  writer 
has  no  definite  information.  This 
name  is  found  on  the  assessment 
list  for  1796.  On  the  list  for  1820,  | 
the  names  Thomas  Ker  and  Thomas  ■ 
Ker,  Junior,  appear.  A  Thomas  I 
Ker  was  married  May  10th,  1821,  1 
by  John  Miller,  Esq.  to  Mary  Hains.  I 
It  is  probable  that  this  Thomas  was  i  ’ 
the  member  of  No.  178,  and  that 
the\uame  on  the  assessment  list  for 
1796,  was  that  of  his  fathor,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Judge  John  Ker  who  lived  ^ 
two  miles  S.  W.  of  the  borough  of  * 
Huntingdon. 

(10)  ALEXANDER  KNOX  liv- 1 
ed  at  Newry,  now  Blair  County.  His  I 
son,  Alexander  Knox,  Jr.,  was 
elected  County  Commissioner  in  I 
1842  ;  he  removed  to  Altoona  and  9 
died  there  a  few  years  ago.  The  ■ 
name  of  the  elder  Knox  appears  on  jl 
the  assessments  of  Frankstown  town- 1: 
ship,  for  1820  and  1830,  and  that  of  1 
Blair  township  for  1840.  He  serv¬ 
ed  for  many  years  as  an  elder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Holli-  j 
daysburg.  On  the  organization  of  fi 
[the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dun- 


cansville  in  1846,  lie  and  several 
members  of  his  family  united  with 
't. 

(11)  RICHARD  BARD,  in  his 
petition  stated  his  age  at  44,  occu¬ 
pation  J ustice-oi'-the-Peaee,  and  res¬ 
idence  Hollidaysburg.  He  was  en¬ 
tered,  April  8,  1822.  In  1810  and 
1820  his  name  appears  on  the  assess¬ 
ments  for  Alleghany  township.  In 
1825  and  1826  he  served  as  one  of 
.the  township  auditors. 

(12)  ABRAHAM  LEVY,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Germany,  came  to  America 
as  a  “redemptioner.”  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  in  his  day  for  persons  in 
Europe  of  small  means  desiring  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  to 
contract  with  shipmasters  to  per¬ 
form  service  here  in  payment  for 
their  passage.  On  the  arrival  of  an 

:  |H  emigrant  ship,  farmers,  tradesmen 
land  others  desiring  laborers,  would 
P  buy  the  time  of  desirable  emigrants. 
Benjamin  Elliott  purchased  Levy’s 
p  time,  took  him  to  Huntingdon  and 
put  him  at  work  on  his  farm.  After 
j  the  term  of  service  expired,  Levy 
.  set  up  his  business  as  a  shoemaker. 
JvjHe  was  industrious  and  diligent: 

:  hi®  business  expanded  and  he  pros 
pered  financially  and  his  shop  be 
Mcgme  the  largest  in  the  borough,  and 
from  it  many  young  men,  who  af- 
SHKf^erw ar d  became  useful  citizens,  were 
...  _  graduated.  He  purchased  and 
owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
■/  property  No.  209  and  211  Penn 
Street.  The  one  story  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  dwelling  house  was  used 
as  his  shop.  He  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  military  affairs  and  seryed 
.  ■  as  Major  in  the  militia.  He  died 
H about  18o5  and  his  wife  Susanna, 
la  after  many  years  of  widowhood, 
■married  John  Shade,  a  cooper,  who 
i formerly  lived  on  the  waters  of  Mill 
Vj  Creek.  Both  died  many  years  ago. 

(13)  THOMAS  JACKSON, 


t:vi- 


about  1783,  was  a  son  of  George 
Jackson  who  settled  in  what  is  now 
Huntingdon  County,  in  1766,  and 
a  brother  of  William  Jackson.  His 
early  years  were  spent  on  his  fath¬ 
er  s  farm  on  the  Little  Juniata  river 
above  Petersburg.  Jan.  30th,  1812, 
he  was  married  by  Rev.  John  John¬ 
ston  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Mclllwaine, 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Canan  and 
widow  of  Rev.  Alexander  Mclll¬ 
waine.  He  was  associated  with  his 
father-in-law  in  conducting  Aetna 
furnace.  Removing  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  about  1824  he  became  agent 
for  Benjamin  R.  Morgan,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  disposed  of  large  areas 
of  his  extensive  estate  in  Hunting¬ 
don  and  adjoining  counties.  In 
1828  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  for  the  district  consisting  of 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  counties. 
Later  he  became  a  resident  of  the 
vicinity  of  Hollidaysburg,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  son 
if  Ham  W.  Jackson  now  deceased, 
lived  in  Gaysport,  whc&e  son  Thom¬ 
as,  a  member  of  the  Bar,  is  now  re¬ 
siding  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 

A  daughter  married  first  Michael 
Ci iss well  of  McVey town  and  second 
ly  Thomas  Burchlnell. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  first  wife  dying,  he 
married  Mrs.  Anna  Patton,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  McMurtrie  (the  elder) 
and  after  her  husband’s  decease, 
she  removed  to  her  native  borough 
of  Huntingdon,  and  died  here. 

(14)  DAVID  RITTENHOUSE 
PORTER,  son  of  General  Andrew  i 
Poiter,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  a  man  of 
eminent  scientific  attainments,  was 
born  near  Norristown,  Montgomery 
County,  October  31st,  1788,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  classical  education. 
When  his  father  was  appointed  Sur¬ 
veyor  General,  May  10,  1809,  he  be¬ 
came  a  clerk  in  the  office.  He  read 


law'  b iTf eaT^^^con'nn’^Tin - 
paired,  he  came  to  Huntingdon 
county  and  was  employed  at  Dor¬ 
sey’s  Barree  Forge,  first  as  a  clerk 
and  next  as  manager.  In  1811, 
forming  a  partnership  with  Edward 
B.  Patton,  they  bought  and  operat¬ 
ed  “Upper”  and  “Lower  Sligo” 
forges  on  Spruce  Creek  until  1819 
when  they  failed  in  business,  owing 
to  a  depression  in  the  iron  trade. 

William  McDermett,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  the  first  steel  manufacturer  in 
Pennsylvania,  had  erected  a  small 
plant  near  Bedford.  The  success  of 
Huntingdon  Furnace,  built  by  Geo. 
Anshutz  in  1796,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  erection  of  forges  on  Spruce 
Creek,  attracted  McDermett,  who 
established  the  “Millington”  steel 
works  on  the  creek,  at  the  head  of 
the  “Upper  Sligo”  dam.  He  died 
Jan.  21,  1819.  Porter  met  and  ad¬ 
mired  McDermott’s  bright  daugh¬ 
ter,  Josephine,  and  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1820,  he  married  her, 
and  soon  after  they  became  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  borough  of  Huntingdon. 

Governor  Porter's  public  record  is 
as  follows  :  Elected  County  Auditor 
1815  ;  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  1819  and  1820  ;  ap¬ 
pointed  Prothonotary,  Dec.  19, 
1823  ;  and  Register  and  Recorder 
February  16,  1827,  all  of  which  of¬ 
fices  he  held  until  January  1836  ; 
elected  Senator  October,  1836  ; 
elected  Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  October,  1838,  and  again  in 
1841.  Governor  Porter’s  eldest  son, 
William  A.,  became  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer  of  Philadelphia  and  filled  suc¬ 
cessively  the  offices  of  District  At¬ 
torney  and  City  Solicitor,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Alabama  Claims  at  Washington.  A 
son  of  the  latter,  William  W.  Porter, 
is  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 


perior ‘(Court.  Another  son  of  GovG 
I  ernor  Porter,  Dr.  George  W.,  served 
|  a  term,  as  Post  Master  at  Harrisburg 
and  still  resides  there.  The.  young¬ 
est  son,  General  Horace,  was  born 
•  in  Huntingdon,  April  15,  1837.  He 
I  was  a  student  at  Harvard  College 
and  in  1855,  entered  the  West 
k  Point  Military  School  and  in  1860 
1  was  graduated  the  third  in  a  class  of 
|  forty-one.  His  distinguished  ser- 
|  vices  during  the  ‘  Great  Rebellion” 

(  are  matters  of  official  record.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  held  the 
|  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General. 
During  the  reconstruction  period  i 
under  the  administration  of  An-  ; 
I  drew  Johnston,  President,  he  was 
the  trusted  friend  of  General  Grant,  ' 
and  when  the  latter  became  Presi-  . 
dent,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
!  his  full  military  rank,  and  by  the 
President.  After  performing  his 
full  duty  to  his  superior  officer, 
General  Grant,  he  resigned  his  mili¬ 
tary  rank  to  accept  a  position  in 
civil  life.  President  McKinley  rec¬ 
ognizing  his  valuable  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
his  eminent  fitness  for  the  station, 
appointed  him  Ambassador  to  j 
France. 

Governor  Porter  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Harrisburg,  August  6th,  I 
1867  in  his  79tli  year. 

(15)  CHARLES  A.  OSTERLOH.  (I 
The  writer  has  no  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  member. 

(16)  PETER  CASSIDY,  son  of 
Patrick  Cassidy,  founder  of  Newry,  6 
Blair  Count}',  was  born  near  Shir-  I 
leysburg,  Huntingdon  County,] 
about  178o.  Both  father  and  son  J 
were  surveyors.  Peter  served  in  va¬ 
rious  township  offices.  In  1817  he  t 
was  elected  county  commission¬ 
er.  April  17,  1818,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Deputy  Surveyor  and  served  un¬ 
til  June  20,  1821.  In  October, 


. 


M 


he  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  He  died 
over  thirty  years  ago  having  reach¬ 
ed  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Of  his 
eight  children,  the  youngest  Fran¬ 
cis,  now  living  in  Altoona,  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  110th  Regiment  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

His  other  children  were  :  Mary, 
Susan,  Jane,  Eliza,  Patrick,  David 
and  Peter,  most  of  whom  are  dead. 
Patrick  Cassidy  (the  elder)  made  a 
number  of  surveys  in  the  location 
of  warrants  in  various  parts  of  old 
Huntingdon  County,  during  the  five 
years  following  its  formation.  His 
maps  show  that  he  possessed  more 
than  average  skill.  Later  he  and 
his  brother  Henry  were  both  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  same  work,  the 
former  on  Standing-Stone  and  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  the  latter 
on  Broad  Top  and  elsewhere.  Peter 
Cassidy’s  work  as  a  surveyor  indicat¬ 
es  that  he  inherited  his  father’s 
ability. 

(17)  DR.  PETER  SHOENBER- 
GER,  when  he  presented  his  peti¬ 
tion  for  initiation  and  membership  I 
||  was  living  at  Petersburg' and  was 

conducting  the  Forge  there.  Later 
he  acquired  and  built  other  iron  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  became  the  most 
extensive  and  successful  producer  of 
iron  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 


(18)  JOHN  ANDERSON,  initi- 


i 


r: 


ated  June  11,  1822,  gave  his  occu¬ 
pation  as  Iron  Master  and  residence 
Sligo  Works.  (The  Sligo  Forges 
were  on  Spruce  Creek,  Franklin 
township,  and  were  later  designated 
Coleraine  Forges. ) 

(19)  JOHN  CRESSWELL.  The 
progenitor  of  the  Cresswell  family 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  was  Robert, 
who  emigrated  from  the  County 
Down,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Kish 


acoquillas  valley,  then  Cumberland, 
now  Mifflin  County,  more  than 
century  ago.  Selling  his  posses 
sions  there,  he  removed  to  Hunting 
don  County,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  Ewing  Cemetery  in 
Barree  township.  Robert,  one  of 
the  sons,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Graffius,  who  then  resided 
in  Shaver’s  Creek  Valley.  Their 
eldest  son,  John,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Barree,  now 
West  township,  December  28th, 
1794,  and  died  in  the  borough  of 
Petersburg  June  23rd,  1881.  In 
youth  he  was  instructed  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  chair-making,  in 
the  shop  of  Patrick  Hays  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  afterward  carried  on  the 
business  for  some  years  on  his  own 
account. 

John  Jacob  Mytinger,  a  native  of 
Brettach,  Baden,  Germany,  born 
Sept.  19,  1750,  came  with  his  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  United  States  in  1754, 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  County. 
After  service  in  the  War  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Independence,  he  opened  the) 
“Gen.  Washington”  Hotel  at  (old: 
no. )  53  Vine  Street,  where,  during 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793, 
he  and  his  wife  lost  their  lives,  leav¬ 
ing  six  minor  children.  These  chil¬ 
dren  were  removed  to  Harrisbur] 
and  were  reared  by  their  uncle  Johnl 
Mytinger.  One  of  these  children, 
Margaret,  born  in  October  1789,  be-| 
came  the  wife  of  John  Cresswell, 
Aug.  27,  1816,  and  the  mother  o: 
all  his  children.  She  died  March| 
29,  1832.  Mr.  Cresswell  marriei 
secondly  Manila  Burr,  Oct.  29, 
1835,  who  died  childless  Oct.  23, 
1878. 

Col.  Cresswell  served  many  years 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  in 
1822  was  elected  a  county  commis¬ 
sioner.  In  1839  Governor  Porteri 
appointed  him  Prothonotary,  and 


he  served  until  hi's  successor,  chosen! 
at  the  following  October  election, 
was  qualified.  Soon  after  surren¬ 
dering  that  office  lie  was  appointed 
collector  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  | 
and  served  several  years.  In  1847  he 
commenced  the  mercantile  business 
at  Manor  Hill  and  in  1853,  removed 
to  Petersburg  and  with  his  son 
George  M.,  continued  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  addition  of  the  pur 
chase  and  shipment  of  grain. 

His  children  were  :  Robert,  now 
deceased,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Gem-  ) 
mill  &  Cresswell,  Philadelphia ; 
John,  Jr.,  a  practicing  Attorney-at- 
law  at  Hollidaysburg,  who  died 
there  Jan.  27,  1882  ;  he  served  two 
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Johnston 


! 


fr 


terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 


and  was  speaker  thereof  in  1859;  his 
wife  was  Margaret  Armitage  of 
Huntingdon  ;  Elizabeth  ;  Mary  ; 
George  Mytinger  in  the  milling 
business  at  Petersburg  ;  Silas  Ander- 
Henrietta  M.,  who  married 


with  uatnanne, 
daughter. of  Jacob  Mytinger. 

As  1ms  already  been  noted,  Sam¬ 
uel  Brisbin  resigned  from  the  Lodge 
I'  March  15th,  1825,  and  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Wilkinsburg,  Alle- 
Seny  County.  Plis  certificate  from 
the  Lodge  is  dated  in  1826,  and  is 
signed  by  John  Scott,  W.  M.,  John 
Cresswell.  S.  W.,  Thomas  John¬ 
ston,  J.  W.,  and  Richard  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Secretary.  He  died  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  April  5th,  1852,  aged  about 
68  years. 

His  son,  George  Mytinger  Bris¬ 
bin,  born  in  Allegheny  County  in 
1826,  now  residing  at  Oscola  Mills, 
a  member  of  the  Fraternity,  has  in 
his  possessions  his  father’s  certifi¬ 
cate  mentioned  above,  his  grand¬ 
father  Captain  Jacob  Brisbin’ s  roll 
and  company  account  book,  and  his 
grand-father,  John  Mytinger’  s 
“Cincinnati  Society”  membership 
ard. 


son 


Dr.  J.  H.  Shumaker,  and  Matthew, 
who  resides  in  Philadelphia.  A 
l grandson,  Samuel  R.  Shumaker,  is 
now  cashier  of  the  First  National 
|  Bank  of  Huntingdon. 


m 


(20 j  SAMUEL  BRISBIN,  was  a 


son  of  Captain  John  Brisbin  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
who  came  to  America  at  the  outset 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service.  During  the  American 
Revolution,  he  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Second  Pennsylvania  battalion  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  St.  Clair.  Later 
Ahe  was  transferred  to  the  Third  Regi- 
'ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  He 
died  March  13th,  1822,  aged  91 
years  and  was  buried  in  the  Pax- 
tang  Church  yard  near  Harrisburg. 
Samuel 'became  a  resident  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  where,  March  8th,  1814,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  by  Rev. 
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(21)  WALTER  BUCHANAN 
HUDSON,  born  about  1778,  was  a 
son  of  George  Hudson  who  moved 
his  family  from  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty  in  1782  and  settled  upon  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Dublin  Township, 
immediately  East  of  the  Shade  Gap  j 
and  adjoining  the  borough  of  Shade 
Gap.  After  receiving  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  the  schools  of  the  region 
could  give,  he  adopted  the 
sion  of  surveyor,  and  being 
temporary  of  Samuel  Finley, 

J  and  Patrick  Galbraith  and 
tCorran,  who  had  located  large  num¬ 
bers  of  surveys  in  the  South-eastern 
section  of  the  county,  and  familiar 
with  their  field-work,  he  was,  earlv 
in  the  present  century,  actively  at 
work  in  retracing  and  remarking  the 
lines  of  large  bodies  of  lands.  His 
surveys  and  maps  show  more  than 
average  skill  and  his  copious  notes 
have  proved  of  great  service  to  his 


profes- 
a  con- 
Robert 
Robert 
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jfp^cessors.  He  continued  in  active 

I  p7actice  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
1  compelled  him  to  retire.  A  long 
time  ago,  possibly  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  he  became  a  resident  of 
Shirleysburg,  and  he  continued  to 
reside  there  until  his  death.  He 
was  tall,  well  proportioned  and  a 
man  of  commanding  presence. 

(22)  WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  born 
about  1783,  was  a  son  of  Matthew 
Simpson,  who  kept  a  public  house 
at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Diamond 
on  Penn  Street,  where  from  the  7th 
day  of  December,  1795,  until  the 
25th  day  of  June  1798,  both  dates  | 
included,  the  meetings  of  Lodge  No. 
55  were  held.  Matthew  Simpson’s 
deed  for  that  property  is  dated 
August  4th,  1791,  but,  as  he  was  a 
contributor  July  6th,  1789,  to  the 
salary  of  Rev.  John  Johnston,  the 
first  settled  Presbyterian  pastor  at 
Huntingdon,  he  must  have  become 
a  resident  of  Huntingdon  at  an 
earlier  date.  William  was  married 
May  1st,  1810,  by  Rev.  Johnston  to 
Jean  Dean.  He  became  the  owner 
of,  and  resided  upon,  the  farm 
known  as  the  “Moses  Hamer,”  or 
“Dunn”  farm,  in  Porter  now  Walk¬ 
er  township.  In  1812,  and  again 
in  1824,  he  was  elected  County 
Commissioner,  and,  in  1827,  Sheriff 
l  of  the  county.  During  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
he  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Brack¬ 
en,  conducted  a  store  in  the  borough 
S  of  Huntingdon  under  the  firm  name 
\  of  Simpson  and  Bracken. 

William  Simpson  was  also  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
His  docket,  which  the  writer  exam- 
8  ined  some  years  ago,  was  a  model 
of  neatness  and  accuracy.  Macthew 
r  and  William  Simpson  have  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  female  line,  but  the 
writer  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  male  line  is  extinct.  If  he  is 
in  error,  he  would  be  pleased  to  he 
gftarrected.  Catharine,  one  of  Will- 


iam’s  daughters,  was  married  Nov. 
29th,  1827,  by  Rev.  John  Peebles, 
pastor  of  the  Huntingdon  Presby¬ 
terian  congregation,  to  Archibald 
Stitt  of  Alexandria  ;  another  daugh¬ 
ter  married  John  Bracken. 

Sometime  during  William  Simp- ! 
son’s  term  as  Sheriff,  when  the 
Courts  were  held  in  the  Court  House 
that  stood  in  Third  Street  south  of 
Penn,  Hon.  Thomas  Burnside  being  j 
the  presiding  Judge,  some  person ! 
was  in  the  “prisoner’s  box,”  pend¬ 
ing  or  awaiting  trial  for  an  alleged 
criminal  offense,  William  Corbin  of 
Raystown  branch,  brother  of  David 
Corbin,  and  son  of  William  Corbin, 
the  first  settler  of  that  name,  meet¬ 
ing  Col.  James  Simpson  (uncle  of 
writer)  said  to  him  “Jimmie,  that 
fellow  in  the  prisoner’s  box  has  a 
gallows  look.” 

“Yes  Billie,”  said  the  Col.,  “If 
you  think  so,  you  ought  to  tell 
him.” 

Corbin  at  once  whispered  to  the 
prisoner  :  “My  friend  you  have  a 
‘gallows  look’,”  whereupon  his 
counsel  appealed  to  the  Court,  when 
the  President  Judge  arraigned  Cor¬ 
bin,  and  knowing  his  propensity  for 
practical  joking,  but  keeping  in 
mind  the  -necessity  for  preserving 
the  dignity  of  the  Court,  sentenced 
him  to  24  hours  imprisonment  for 
contempt.  Sheriff  Simpson  took 
Corbin  in  charge,  took  him  to  the 
door  of  the  Jail  at  Third  and  Mifflin 
and  said  “Billy  you  know  the  road 
home  ;  go,  and  don’t  show  yourself 
here  for  24  hours.” 

(23)  THOMAS  JOHNSTON,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Rev.  John  Johnston,  first 
pastor  of  the  Huntingdon  Presby¬ 
terian  congregation*,  (1789-1823) 
was  born  May  2nd,  1796,  in  the 
old  mansion  yet  standing  at  the  S. 
E.  corner  of  Penn  and  Second 
Streets.  He  read  medicine,  located 


|  at  Birmingham*  and  entered  upon 
,  tke  Practice  of  his  profession.  Feb. 

!  gth;  ,  1821  >  he  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hill  of  Sinking 

,  Va!Iey-  He  was  appointed  and 
served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
performed  the  marriage  service  for 
many  couples  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  county,  descendants  of  whom 
[  are  yet  residents  there.  Dr.  John¬ 
ston,  like  all  his  brothers,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  migratory.  He  chang¬ 
ed  his  place  of  residence  several 
times,  and,  after  the  death  of 
wife,  he  returned  to  Huntingdon 
and  opened  a  drug  store  at  the  N. 

^ .  corner  of  Alleghany  and  Third 
Streets.  During  this"  sojourn  in 
/Huntingdon,  he  was  often  a  wel¬ 
comed  visitor  to  Mount  Moriah 
I  Lodge  No-  300.  Disposing  of  his 
,  ltore[  he  aSain  went  Westward  and 
I  d*ed  ln  Ioffa,  May  7th,  1878.  Of 
his  eight  children,  six  are  known  to 
|  be  dead.  One  son,  Richard  H.,  is 
residing  in  Iowa,  and  a  daughter, 
Jane,  if  living,  resides  in  the  same 
I  state. 

(24)  JAMES  T.  SCOTT,  when  ! 
he  petitioned  for  initiation  and 
membership,  gave  his  occupation  as 
smith,”  and  residence  “Alexan- 

1S9n  0n  the  24th  <  *  February, 

■  A  ’  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Arthur  Hill  of  Sinking  Valley.  He 
became  Brigade  Inspector  of  the 
I  Militia.  The  return  of  the  Lodge 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  reports  that  he 
iJdied  Nov.  8th,  1825.  A  newspa¬ 
per  account  stated  that  he  died  at 
Philhpsburg,  Nov.  9th,  1825,  in  his 
34th  year.  His  son  James  T.  Scott, 
^earned  the  business  of  watchmaker 
and  jeweler  with  Dennis  Buoy,  at 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  Penn  and  Fourth 
Streets.  He  married  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Mary,  daughter  of  Captafn 
samuel  Clement,  moved  to  Wheel- 
pig,  Va.,  and  opened  a  watch  and 
clockjitore  there,  and  subsequently 
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transferred  his  business'  to  New 
York,  and  his  residence  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  he  died,  and  where  his 
widow  and  children  yet  reside.  The 
remains  of  James  T.  Scott,  the  el- 
der,  and  James  T.  Scott,  the  young¬ 
er,  rest  in  the  Riverview  Cemetery  l 
at  Huntingdon,  but  in  different 
sections. 

(25)  JOHN  R.  KEMP,  and 

(26)  THOMAS  M’ MILL  AN,  both 
cabinet-makers  and  residents  of  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon.  The 
writer  has  no  information  of  either 
of  these  members. 

|  (27)  GEORGE  SCHMUCKER,  a 

son  of  Rev.  John  George  Schmuck- 
er  D.  D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Jan! 

I  29th>  1797-  hie  became  a  resident 
I  of  Alartmsburg  (Bedford  now)  Blair 
County  in  1819,  but  remained  there 
only  three  months,  when  he  moved 
to  Williamsburg  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business.  In  1820  he 

Daniel  Roye7  R°yer’  *  daUgh‘4  ot 
Cove  Forge  was  buHTT,—  John  ll 
feyer,  Mole  of  Mrs.  Schmucker  in  ™ 
1811  and  Springfield  Furnace  was 

Ind  ?  ^  l815  by  Da,,ieI  Royer 
and  his  brother  John  of  Cove  Forge. 

brofb21’-  fr'  Schmucker  and  his 

brother-in-law  John  R0yer,  Jr 

fstTn  tf  v6  ^  and  an 
both  ttheK1.F"rnaCe  and  inducted 
both  establishments  under  the  firm 

name  of  Royer  &  Schmucker  until 
1854,  when  the  latter  sold  out  to  the 
^ormer.  In  1855,  Mr.  Schmucker 
moved  with  a  part  of  his  family  to 
Tpton,  Iowa.  Of  his  children, 
Elenora  and  Malissa  died 
years  ago ;  Mrs.  Catharine  McKee 

ihf  MrS'  Elizabe«>  Wamp- 

fT  ,  aged  reeide  a‘  «Pton,  Iowa; 

.  aged  7d,  resides  at  Eldorado, 
'Kgnsas ;  Samuel  R>  age(J  7Q  ■ 

school-mate  of  the  writer)  and  M. 

R  aged  66,  remain  at  Cove  Forge 

3®  - -  s 
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Sd  Daniel  U.  aged  62  lives  at  Dee 

Moines,  Iowa.  ,• 

George  Schmucker  was  an  act  ve 
member  of  Zion’ s  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  at  Williamsburg  ana 

.  for  some  years  was  one  of  the  elder.,  j 

1  (28)  JOHN  ROYER,  JR.,  was 

a  son  of  Daniel  Royer,  one  of  t 

original  proprietors  of  Spnngfield 

Fu'mace,  born  in  Cumberland  now 

Franklin  County,  in  1763  and  d 

there  1838.  The  son  was  bom 

July  14,  1798,  near  Waynesboro. 

Y.  .  ^  fifteen  he  became  a 
At  the  age  oi  htteen  i 

clerk  for  his  uncle  John  at  Cote 

Forge.  Two  years  later  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Springfield  Furnace  and 
remained  there  until  1821,  when  he 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Geo  e 
Schmucker  (27),  purchased  the 
Forge  and  an  interest  in  Spnngfiel 
Furnace.  The  partnership  contin¬ 
ued  under  the  firm  name  of  Koj  er 
&  Schmucker  until  1854,  when  he 

purchased  his  partner’s  interest 

both  establishments.  In  1865,  lie 
became  sole  owner  of  the  Furnace 

and  thenceforth  conducted  bot 

"ties,  Archibald  McAllister 
(now  deceased)  being  manager  at 
he  Furnace  and  Sami.  R, Schmuck¬ 
er  at  the  Forge.  At  SpnugjW.  “ 
at  many  other  furnaces  tn  Hunhng 
don  County,  the  manufacture  J 
ten-plate  wood-stoves  was  earned 

on  The  writer  recollects  of  seeing 

™ny  stoves  in  Hunting  C^v 
bearing  the  imprint  Spring 
Furnace.”  _ . 

*Rev^  John  Johnston  was  born  'n  or 
nea7  the  city  of  Belfast, 

He  came  tc .  America  g^^fthila- 

SSplfiaeas  an{°^f/“f  a“dbye thT  Pres6- 1 
Philadelphia  May  26, 17®  and 


jjHis  death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  De¬ 
cember  following. 

r  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Ann  Mae  Beth  of  Cumberland 
county,  who  was  born  May  4,  1770. 

(29yitfATTHEw  CAMPBEL 
when  he  petitioned  for  initiation  i 
and  membership  gave  his  occupa- 1 
tion  as  “farmer,”  age  41,  and  resi¬ 
dence  Lick  Woods.  The  political 
division  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resided,  was  then  as  it  is  now  Hen¬ 
derson  (formerly  Huntingdon) 
township.  The  designation  ‘  Lick 
Woods”  is  now  unknown  to  most, 
if  not  all,  our  people. 

Hunters,  early  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century  came 
upon  a  large  deer  lick  on  the  East¬ 
ern  side  of  the  present  township  of 
Henderson,  which,  by  common  con¬ 
sent  was  designated  the  “Big  Lick.” 
Hence,  the  area,  irrespective  of  town-  j 
ship  lines,  bounded  North  by  Stand-  j 
ing-Stone  Creek  at  the  East  of 
Green’s,  later  Couch’s,  now  Con- 
propst’s  Mill ;  East  by  the  Valley  of 
Mill  Creek  ;  South  by  the  Juniata 
River  ;  and  West  by  the  Standing- 
Stone  Ridge,  was  known  to  the  ear¬ 
lier  inhabitants  as  the  “Big  Lick 
Woods.” 

John  Campbell,  of  the  Argyle- 
shire, Scotland,  family7,  settled  in  the 
county  Donegal,  Ireland,  near  the 
city  of  Londonderry  about  1748. 
Among  his  several  children  born 
there  was  a  son  Matthew,  who,  with 
his  family,  emigrated  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1791,  and  settled  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Juniata.  His  second  son, 
Matthew,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  the  county 
Donegal  in  1781.  He  married  Han¬ 
nah,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Post- 
lethwaite  (born  March  10,  1787) 
who  about  1798  or  1799  purchased 
,he  farm  near  Drake’s  Ferry,  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of 
Mount  Union,  where  he  died  in 
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832.  Campbell  and  his  wife  rnov- 
d  to  the  “Big  Lick  Tract,”  where 
e  died  about  1828.  His  widow, 
annah  died  near  Alexis,  Warren 
Icounty,  Illinois,  about  1875.  Their 
jchildren  were  :  JOHN  ALEXAN- 
ER,  born  about  1805  or  1806,  who 
owned  and  resided  for  some  years 
on  the  “Wright  farm”  on  Mill 
Creek,  Brady  township,  and  moved 
thence  with  his  family  to  Warren 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  died 
about  1876.  WILLIAM,  born  about 
11809,  moved  with  his  family  about 
1844  or  1845  to  Medina  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  died  about  1875  or 
M1877.  THOMAS  POSTLETH- 
WAITE,  born  July  12th,  1812, 

| learned  the  printing  business  in  the 
office  of  the  Republican  Advocate,  a 
Democratic  paper  published  in  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon  by  Robeit 
Wallace,  father  of  William  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  afterward  a  U.  S.  Senator  for 
Pennsylvania.  For  one  year  from 
March  28,  1832,  he  was  associate 
lowner  and  editor  of  the  Advocate  un¬ 
der  the  firm  name  of  Banks  &  Camp¬ 
bell.  He  then  started  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Hollidaysburg. 
called  the  Aurora.  Disposing  of  that 
paper,  he,  with  the  late  Judge  Tay¬ 
lor,  under  the  name  of  Taylor  and 
Campbell  conducted  the  Advocate 
| from  May,  1835,  until  the  close  of 
that  year.  During  this  term,  sev¬ 
eral  amusing  articles  appeared  in 
the  paper  purporting  to  be  reporto- 
rial  accounts  of  the  doings  of  “The 
Sorrel  Horse  Club,”  a  coterie  of  po¬ 
litical  Anti-Masons,  which  it  was  al- 
ledged  held  meetings  at  the  “Sorrel 
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Horse  Inn,”  kept  by  John  Whitta¬ 


ker,  Jr.,  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Al¬ 
leghany  and  Fourth  Streets.  He 
read  law  in  the  office  of  A.  Porter 
Wilson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  the  15th  of  November,  1836. 
In  January,  1839,  he  was  appointed 
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Register  and  Recorder,  and  served 
until  his  successor,  chosen  in  Octo¬ 
ber  following,  was  duly  commis¬ 
sioned.  He  continued  in  active 
practice  at  the  bar  until  1865,  when 
he  removed,  with  his  family,  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  died 
J  February  6,  1881.  MATTHEW 
FAIRMAN,  born  January  29,  1816, 
left  the  old  homestead,  learned  a 
trade,  married,  and,  after  some 
years,  returned  to  the  old  farm.  In 
1848,  and  again  in  1851,  he  was 
elected  Register  and  Recorder,  and 
in  1854,  Prothonotary.  In  1859, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Kankakee 
county,  Illinois,  and  on  a  visit  to 
Chicago,  died  there  in  1897.  H  AN¬ 
NAH  ELIZABETH,  who  married 
Samuel  R.  Boggs,  formerly  of  Hen¬ 
derson  township,  is  living  at  Alexis, 
Illinois.  JAMES,  died  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  aged  about  22  years.  MAR¬ 
THA  JANE,  who  married  Alexan¬ 
der  Porter,  died  at  Alexis,  Illinois 
about  1879.  ROBERT  McMIL- 
LAN,  born  about  1824,  resides  at 
Norwood,  Mercer  county,  Illinois. 
REBECCA  ELLEN,  born  about 
1827,  who  married  H.  Rankin  Gil¬ 
liland,  resides  at  Alexis,  Illinois. 

Judge  James  D.  Campbell,  now 
General  Solicitor  of  the  Reading 
Railway  Company,  a  son  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Fair  man  Campbell,  and  a 
grandson  of  Matthew  Campbell, 
member  of  Lodge  No.  178,  was 
Worshipful  Master  of  Mount  Mo¬ 
riah  Lodge  No.  300,  when  the  writ¬ 
er  hereof  was  initiated  therein. 

(30)  Of  VALERIUS  ARMITAGE 
the  writer  has  no  authentic  informa-  ! 
tion. 

(31)  NICHOLAS  ICRESSWELL, 

son  of  Robert  Cresswell  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  daughter  of|  Nicholas  Graf- 
fius,  was  born  October  23,  1796, 


learned  the  trade  of 
potter  with  John 


He, 


in  earthen-ware 
Hazier  in  the 


J 


borough  of  Huntingdon,  and  after 
his  term  of  service  expired,  he  con¬ 
ducted  that  business  at  Alexandria 
for  some  years.  After  the  opening 
j  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  he  form¬ 
ed  a  partnership  with  his  younger 
\  brother  Abraham  in  1833,  at  Pe- 
,  tersburg,  as  traders  in  grain  and 
merchandise  ;  about  1848,  he  retir¬ 
ed  from  the  firm,  the  business  of 
which  was  conducted  by  his  brother 
Abraham  until  1853,  when  he  was 
;  succeeded  by  John  Cresswell  and 
son. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Gem- 
mill  in  1835.  Their  children  were: 
John  G.,  who  married  Prudence, 
daughter  of  George  Wilson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lodge  No.  178  ;  Eliza  G., 
who  married  Rev.  J.  C.  Barr,  who 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Alexandria 
Presbyterian  Church  for  fourteen 
i  years,  and  later  ministered  to  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  then  for  several  years  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Dillsburg, 
j  York  county.  He  died  at  Tyrone, 
December  14,  1895,  after  a  service 
of  forty-two  years  as  a  Minister  of 
;  the  Gospel  ;  Robert  Wilson,  who 
<  died  of  Cholera  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1854  ;  Z.  Gemmill,  who  married 
Ann  Isenberg  ;  and  Henry  W. ,  who 
died  in  Pittsburgh,  in  1891. 

Mrs.  Cresswell  died  in  1851,  and 
he  married  Miss  Martha  Lytle  of 
Hollidaysburg,  who  died  in  1878. 
Mr.  Cresswell  died  at  his  Alexan- 
j  dria  home  August  27,  1876,  less 
than  two  months  before  completing 
bis  80th  year.  The  writer’s  school 
inkstand  was  made  by  Mr.  Cresswell 
f  when  he  was  an  apprentice  of  John 
1  Glazier,  potter,  of  the  borough  of 
1  Huntingdon.  His  name  was  in¬ 
scribed  thereon  when  the  clay  was 
:  plastic,  and  after  the  “burning  pro¬ 
cess,”  it  became  indelible.  Nearly 
two  score  years  ago  the  writer  show¬ 


ed  the  inkstand  to  Mr.  Cresswell, 

|  when  he  pleasantly  recognized  it  as 
a  product  of  his  youthful  skill. 

(32)  CHARLES  PORTER’S  par¬ 
ents,  Thomas  Porter  of  Alexandria 
and  Jane  Montgomery,  daughter  of 

[  Charles  Montgomery  of  Spruce 
Creek  Valley,  were  married  by  Rev. 
John  Johnston,  October  16th,  1796. 
Their  second  son,  Charles,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  March 
3rd,  1799.  In  youth  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  saddler  and  for  some  time 
,  carried  on  that  business.  Later  he 
became  a  merchant.  March  2nd, 

!  1824,  he  married  Anna  Dorothea,’ 
daughter  of  Conrad  Bucher,  born 
Oct.  22nd,  1803.  Their  children 
were  :  Caroline  Elizabeth,  married 
Joshua  Stevenson,  still  living  ;  John 
Bucher  (married,)  died  March  21st, 
1898  ;  Jane  Montgomery,  married 
Rev.  H.  H.  Hervey,  both  living  ; 
Alfred,  married  Salome  Walker, 
both  living  ;  Calvin  and  H.  Mary, 
both  living. 

Mr.  Porter  died  October  3rd,  1877, 
in  his  79th  year  and  his  widow  de¬ 
parted  this  life  April  19th,  1879  in 
j  the  76th  year.  His  father-in-law 
Conrad  Bucher  was  initiated  in 
Lodge  No.  85,  at  Alexandria,  Octo¬ 
ber  12th,  1801.  (See  the  Globe  of 
September  9th,  1897. )  Mr.  Porter 
held  the  office  of  Post  Master  at 
Alexandria  for  some  years. 

(33)  GEORG  Ip  WILSON  was 
born  in  Mifflintown  in  December 
1799.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Alexandria  about  1820,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  cabinet¬ 
maker.  January  2nd,  1823,  he  was 
married  by  Rev.  John  Johnston  to 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  Hart’p  Log  Valley,  and 
a  grand-daughter  of  Col.  John  Spen¬ 
cer.  About  1825  he  was  elected  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Alexandria  and  continued  in 


that  office  until  his  death  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1850.  His  wife  died  about 
six  years  ago  in  her  89th  year.  Their 
children  were  :  Dr.  Jeremy,  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  wide  reputation,  who  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Mountain  Lodge 
No.  281  at  Altoona,  married  a  Miss 
Boher,  and  now  resides  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  David,  a  cabinet-maker,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Hoffman.  He  was 
twice  elected  Sheriff  of  Huntingdon 
County  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
in  that  office.  Dr.  J.  Thompson,  a 
physician  of  extensive  practice  at 
Tyrone,  married  Miss  Henrietta,  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Clement 
of  Huntingdon  ;  he  is  a  member  of 
Tyrone  Lodge  No.  494.  George  C., 
a  soldier  of  the  Rebellion,  entered 
the  service  as  a  private  and  advanc¬ 
ed  to  the  rank  of  Captain  He  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  Tecumseh,  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  he  edited  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Fraternity.  Later  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  at  Green  Castle,  Pa. 
His  health  failing,  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  where  he  died  in  May, 
1885,  aged  about  thirty-five  years. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Wallace.  Mary 
married  Livingston  Robb,  a  farmer 
of  Walker  township,  and  a  member 
of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  300  ; 
both  are  now  deceased.  Ann,  mar¬ 
ried  Earl  Dewey  of  Canton,  Ills. 
Martha  Spencer  is  unmarried.  Pru¬ 
dence  became  the  wife  of  John  G. 
Cresswell,  a  son  of  Nicholas  Cress- 
well,  who  was  a  member  of  Mount 
Moriah  Lodge  No.  178.  Harriet  re¬ 
mains  unmarried. 

(34)  ALEXANDER  JOHN¬ 
STON,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  John 
Johnston,  was  born  Feb.  2nd,  1790. 
He  read  medicine  (probably  under 
Dr.  John  Henderson);  located  at 
Frankstown  and  entered  upon  an 
active  practice.  Miss  Elizabeth 


t  i 
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Lowry  became  his  Avife  April  19th, 
1814,  the  marriage  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rev.  Boyd.  Many 
years  later  he  became  a  resident  of 
Armagh,  Indiana  County,  where  he 
died  December  12,  1874.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  :  John  Lowry,  who  for 
some  years  was  a  citizen  of  Shirley 
township  but  now  resides  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Mary,  deceased;  and 
Stephen  and  Jane  now  living  at 
Armagh.  He  was  a  skillful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  practitioner  and  was  wide¬ 
ly  and  favorably  known  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Johnston  Avas  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  Portage  Lodge  No. 
220  at  Hollidaysburg,  the  warrant 
for  Avhich  Avas  granted  Sept.  7, 
1846. 

(35)  JOHN  KINPORTS,  lived 
in  FrankstoAvn  township,  and  serv¬ 
ed  his  fellow  citizens  as  constable  in 
1824,5,6,7,8,9  and  30.  A  member 
of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  300 
bore  the  same  family  name  and  Avas 
probably  a  descendant  of  this  mem¬ 
ber. 

(36)  JAMES  McKNIGHT,  was 
a  son  of  Robert  McKnight,  a  printer 
of  Philadelphia,  Avho,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Richard  Neave  &  Son 
of  London,  large  bodies  of  lands  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Juniata  knoAvn  as  “the  London 
lands.”  The  elder  McKnight  sent 
his  sons  John  P.  and  James  to 
Huntingdon  county  to  care  for  his 
lands.  James  never  married.  Pie 
died  at  the  home  of  his  nephew, 
Martin  Bell,  in  Blair  county,  in 
August  1857.  aged  about  72  years. 

(37)  DAVID  MILLER,  a  plas¬ 
terer,  lived  in  Martinsburg  but  no 
facts  concerning  him  Avere  obtained. 

(38)  WILLIAM  WOODBURN, 
was  a  Frankstown  tOAvnship  farmer. 


His  name  appears  on  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  1820  and  1830  a  ad  in  1835 
he  was  elected  Constable,  but  no 
other  data  was  obtained. 

(39)  JAMES  PORTER,  known 
to  all  his  contemporary  friends  as 
Major  Porter,  son  of  William  Porter, 
was  born  in  the  County  Donegal 
Ireland,  May  3rd,  1792.  About 
two  years  later  William  Porter  and 
his  wife  Mary  (Wilkins)  started  for 
the  United  States  with  their  son 
James  and  an  older  daughter,  who 
subsequently  married  a  man  named 
Wiley.  William  Porter  settled  in 
the  “Big  Lick  Woods”  but  at  what 
date  is  not  known.  In  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  Henderson  township  for 
1820,  he  is  rated  for  120  acres  of 
land.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in 
Henderson  township  and  were  in¬ 
terred  in  Riyerview  Cemetery  in  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon. 

December  22nd,  1814,  James  Por- 
ter  was  married  by  Rev.  John  John¬ 
ston  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert 
Wray,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
Lodge  No.  55.  Brother  Wray  vis¬ 
ited  that  Lodge  June  11th  and  July 
4th,  1798,  and  was  present  at  the 
meetings  December  20th,  1799,  and 
Augt.  9th,  1800,  as  a  member,  but 
the  minutes  do  not  show  when  he 
became  a  member.  He  operated  a 
Fulling  Mill  on  Sadlers  Creek,  a 
short  distance  West  of  where  that 
stream  issuing  from  Kishacoquilla 
Valley,  breaks  through  the  Stand¬ 
ing-Stone  Mountain.  The  Mill  was 
long  since  abandoned  and  but  few. 
traces  of  its  location  remain  to  be 
;  seen.  Major  Porter  in  1820  was  op-, 
erating  the  Mill,  but  sometime  after-| 
ward  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
“Ridges”  near  Union  Church,  where 
he  and  his  wife  reared  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  sons  and  daughters,  nearly  all 
j  of  whom  found  homes  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  died  March 


6,  1858,  when  on  a  visit  to  his;  ] 

,  daughter  Mrs.  Henry,  near  Wilson-ffl 
1  town,  and  was  interred  beside  his  * 
wife  at  the  Union  Church  in  Hen-  h 

derson  township. 

Of  their  children  :  Nancy,  the 
eldest,  married  James  Boggs  in  Aug- 1  H 

pst,  1837.  They  mover}  to  Illinois  L 
[  in  the  Spring  of  1854.  Mrs.  Boggs  ! 

|  now  resides  at  Alexis,  Ill. 

Jane  was  drowned  in  Sadler’s 
Creek. 

William,  born  November  5th,  i 
1819,  married  a  daughter  of  James 
Lane  of  Mill  Creek.  He  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Illinois. 

Robert  Wray,  born  April  9th,  <1 
1822,  married  first  Ann  Doyle  a  ■ 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Doyle  and 
Elizabeth  Postlethwaite  (daughter 
of  Col.  William  Postlethwaite)  and 
secondly  Nancy,  a  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Robb  of  Woodcock  Valley.  He 
now  resides  near  Alexis,  Ills. 

John,  married  Miss  M.  E.  Robb, 
a  daughter  of  William  Robb  of  I 
Woodcock  Valiev.  They  settled  in 
Monmouth,  Ills.  Mr.  Porter  hav¬ 
ing  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  afterward  was  elected  Coun¬ 
ty  Judge,  an  office  he  filled  with 
great  credit.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Lodge  in  Monmouth.  His  ! 
death  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 

James  D.,  married  Miss  Irvine  of  | 
Philadelphia.  They  reside  near 
Alexis. 

Joseph,  married  a  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Lytle  of  Spruce  Creek. 

His  wife  dying,  he  removed  with 
his  children  to  the  vicinity  of  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. 

David  T. ,  married  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Wilson  of  Standing  Stone  ' 
Creek  Valley,  and  lives  in  Choctaw 
County,  Missouri.  He  served  in 
the  Western  Army  during  the  Re-  I 
bellion. 

A  daughter,  married  John  Henry 


. 


of  Shavers  Creek  Valley  and  moved 
with  her  husband  to  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Missouri  where  she  died. 

Taylor,  is  in  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Home,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.,  resides  in  Fillmore  County, 
Nebr.  He  served  in  the  50th  Penna^ 

Regt.  during  the  Rebellion. _ 

(40)  JOHN  SCOTT  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  December  25, 
1784,  and  became  a  resident  of  Alex¬ 
andria  soon  after  the  War  of  1812, 
in  which  he  had  served  as  an  officer. 
He  carried  on  the  shoemaking  busi-  j 
ness  and  afterward  added  a  tannery. 
In  his  shoeshop  he  ran  twelve 
“benches,”  and  he  became  the  largest 
manufacturer  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  Three  times,  in  1819,  1820 
and  1821,  the  citizens  of  the  county 
elected  him  to  the  State  House  of 
Representatives.  His  associate  mem¬ 
ber  during  the  first  two  sessions  was 
David  R.  Porter,  afterward  elected 
Governor,  and  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  John  Royer.  In  October  1828, 
he  was  chosen  Representative  in  the 
Twenty-first  Congress  for  the  XII 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  consisting 
of  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Mif¬ 
flin,  Centre  and  Clearfield.  July 
24,  1820,  his  wife  Sarah  died.  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1821,  he  married  Miss 
Nancy  Irvine,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rev.  John  Johnston. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Scott  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  Lodge  No.  178  until  its 
meetings  ceased  during  the  bitter 
persecution  of  political  Anti-Mason¬ 
ry,  he  was  a  faithful  adherent,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  Fraternity.  In  1825  he  served 
as  Junior  Warden  and  in  1826, 
1828  and  1829  as  Worshipful  Mas¬ 
ter. 

A  native  of  Alexandria  wrote 
thus  :  “I  remember  Mr.  Scott  as 
well  as  I  do  my  father.  He  was  a 


75 


splendid  looking  gentleman,  tall, 
well  formed  head,  large,  kind  and 
expressive  eyes.  When  I  was  a  boy 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Canal  ran 
through  the  village,  with  its  three 
lines  of  passenger  boats.  News 
came  one  day  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President  would 
pass  through  at  5  o’clock  P.  M.  on 
his  way  East.  This  was  in  1836. 
A  party  of  boys  went  to  the  first 
lock  West  where  the  captain  of  the 
packet-boat  let  us  on  and  we  came, 
towed  by  three  fine  horses,  into  the 
town  lock,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Near  the  lock  stood  the  old 
gentleman  waiting  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  Hon.  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
the  candidate  and  the  man  who  kill¬ 
ed  Tecumseb.  Mr.  Scott  made  a 
very  excellent  address.  We  boys 
thought  it  was  better  than  Col. 
Johnson’s.” 

Mr.  Scott  died  September  22nd, 
1850,  in  his  66th  year.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Cemetery  at  Alexandria. 

His  son,  John  Scott,  Junior,  born 
at  Alexandria,  July  14th,  1824,  en¬ 
tered  the  law  office  of  Alexander 
Thompson,  at  Chambersburg,  in 
1842  as  a  student  and,  after  pursu¬ 
ing  the  usual  course  of  study,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  Returning  to  ! 
his  native  county,  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bar  at  Huntingdon, 
January  23rd,  1846,  and  became  a 
resident  of  the  borough.  After  the 
constitution  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge 
No.  300,  he  was  initiated  therein 
and  served  as  Worshipful  Master. 
He  served  as  Prosecuting  Attorney 
from  1846  until  1849,  and  he  repre¬ 
sented  Huntingdon  County  in  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  session 
of  1861.  He  was  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  served  from  1869  until 


1875.  December  30,  1877,  he.  was 
chosen  General  Solicitor  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company 
at  Pittsburgh  and  later  at  Philadel¬ 


phia,  where  he  died. 


■ 
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Another  son  of  John 
elder,  Col.  George  W. , 

Decatur,  Georgia. 

(41)  WILLIAM  POLLOCK  born 
about  1799,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Thomas  Pollock,  an  early 
settler  of  Hill  Valley,  Shirley  town¬ 
ship.  He  was  married  August  5th, 
1828,  to  Miss  Martha  R.  Campbell, 
of  Williamsburg.  Mrs.  Pollock, 
born  December  15,  1806,  died  Aug¬ 
ust  9,  1829,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  at  Shirleysburg.  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lock  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
military  organizations  of  his  time 
and  was  known  to  his  contemporar¬ 
ies  as  Col.  Pollock.  A  son,  Thomas 
H.  Pollock,  conducted  a  Commer¬ 
cial  School  in  the  borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  many  years  ago. 

Col.  Pollock’s  name  appears  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  tljn  list  of  officers  of 
Shirlev  township _ 

(42)  BENJAMIN  McCUNE,  a 
blacksmith  living  at  Frankstown, 
gave  his  age  in  1823  as  37.  His 
name  appears  on  the  assessment  of 
Frankstown  township  for  1820.  No 
further  information  was  obtained. 

(43)  SAMUEL  GOOSHORN, 
born  about  1790,  was  a  farmer  and 
resided  in  Tell  township.  The 
writer  supposes  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Jacob  Gooshorn,  who  became  a  set¬ 
tler  on  the  waters  of  the  Trough 
Spring  branch  of  the  Tuscarora 
Creek  in  1780.  In  1818,  he  was 


elected  County  Commissioner. 


cording  to  the  tradition  received  by, 
the  writer,  he  was  unmarried.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  first  year  as  service  as  Com-j 
missioner,  his  colleagues  in  the) 
board  were  Phillip  Roller  of  the 


Scott,  the 
resides  at 


vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  and  Peter 
Cassidy  of  Newry,  (who  became  a, 
member  of  the  Lodge),  both  men 
of  families.  The  next  year  the  board  : 
consisted,  of  Cassidy  Gooshorn  and 
James  Simpson,  a  surveyor,  bach¬ 
elor  and  uncle  of  the  writer.  The  r 
third  year  the  board  was  composed 
of  Gooshorn,  Simpson  and  William 
Reed,  also  a  bachelor  and  surveyor.  3 
During  the  Spring  of  the  year  1821, 
the  tri-ennial  assessment  of  property 
was  made  and  the  Commissioners 
attended  in  each  township  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  valuations  made 
by  the  township  assessors.  The 
board  would  hear  appeals  during 
the  day,  and  rural  districts,  would  j 
end  its  sessions  by  a  dance  in  the 
evening,  attended  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood.  Col. 
Simpson,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
being  an  expert  violinist,  was  gen¬ 
erally  called  on  to  exercise  his  skill1 
as  a  musician  in  contributing  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening.  During 
many  years  afterward  this  board 
was  designated  as  the  “Bachelor 
Board  of  Commissioners.”  As  no 
response  was  made  to  a  letter  of) 
inquiry  addressed  to  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Gooshorn,  the  writer  is  unable 
to  give  any  further  information  con-! 


cerning  him. 


(44)  MARTIN  DENLINGER,  a 
brother  of  Christian  Denlinger,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County  about 
1797,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Huntingdon  County  about  1816  or 
1817.  He  married  Rosanna  Lowry, 
March  11,  1819.  When  he  applied 
to  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  178 
for  initiation  and  membership,  he 
stated  his  residence  as  Frankstown, 
age  26  years,  and  occupation,  farmer. 
The  assessments  of  Frankstown 
township  for  1820  and  1830,  note 
him  as  a  resident  taxable.  In  1823,  > 


24,  26,  28,  and  31, 


he  served 
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township  offices.  Later  he  removed 
to  a  Western  State  and  all  trace  of 
him  was  lost. 

(45)  JEREMIAH  CASE.  Of 
this  brother,  who  in  1823  gave  his 
occupation  as  farmer,  residence, 
Lick  Woods,  and  age  as  26  years, 
the  writer  has  no  information.  , 
Peter  Case  lived  in  Henderson  town¬ 
ship  in  1820  and  was,  probably,  the 
father  of  Jeremiah. 

(46)  GEORGE  A  (SHMAN  PAL-1 
MER,  born  about  1800,  was  a  son 
of  John  Palmer  and  his  wife,  Eliza-B 
beth  Ashman,  a  daughter  of  Col. 
George  Ashman,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  “Bedford  Furnace,  at  Orbi- 
soria,  the  first  iron  furnace  erected 
in  Pennsylvania  West  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River.  His  parents  were 
married  February  19,  1795,  and 
kept  a  public  house  in  Shirleysburg 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  on  the 
corner  where  John  Lutz  resided 
some  years  ago. 

(47)  JAMES  RAMSEY  at  the 
time  he  was  initiated,  June  24, 
1823,  and  for  some  years  thereafter, 
was  a  merchant  and  resided  in 
Shirleysburg.  He  served  in  several 
township  offices  including  that-  of$l 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  borough,  sev¬ 
eral  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council.  He  died  August  13th, 
1853,  aged  63  years,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Shirleysburg  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Esquire  Ramsey  acted  as  scriven¬ 
er  for  the  people  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  writer,  in  making  sur¬ 
veys  in  Shirley  township,  and  in 
examining  titles  in  that  locality, 
found  many  deeds  that  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Ramsey. 

(48)  DAVID  GARRET,  who 
was  initiated  12th  July  1823,  gave 
his  occupation  as  iron-master,  age 
31  years  and  residence  Tyrone 
Forge._  Later  he  opened  a  store  in 
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Birmingham  and  continued  it 
til  his  death,  June  1st,  1847. 
age,  as  inscribed  on  his 


m 


un- 
His 

.  ~  -  - - -  tomb-stone 

in  the  Birmingham  Cemetery  was  58 
years,  one  month  and  twenty-two 
days.  He  was  one  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  family  that  afterward  exer¬ 
cised  a  controlling  influence  in  the,< 
management  of  the  Baltimore  and  = 
Oh i o_Rai L JJoad  Company. 

(49)  JOHN  NASH,  tailor,  was 

born  about  1791,  and  became  a 
resident  of  the  borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  before  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  a  member  of  Capt.  Robert  Alli- 
; son’s  company  of  “Huntingdon 
Volunteers,”  that  marched  to  Buf¬ 
falo  in  1812.  In  1813,  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  tailoring  firm  of 
King,  Thompson  &  Nash  ;  in  1819, 
he  was  conducting  the  business 
alone  ;  and  in  1824,  he  was  again 
associated  with  a  former  partner 
under  the  firm  name  of  King  and 
Nash. 

At  the  writer’s  first  recollection 
he  occupied  with  his  family,  the 
dwelling-house  that  stood  on  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Alleghany  and 
Fifth  Streets.  His  tailor  shop  ad¬ 
joined  on  Fifth  Street.  In  1854  he 
was  one  of  the  corps  of  the  writer 
in  laying  out  “West  Huntingdon,” 
for  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  for  the 
proprietor,  Col.  William  Dorris. 

Mr.  Nash  married  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Glazier,  an  old  resident  of 
the  borough.  Daughters  of  this  union 
married  respectively  Samuel  Ben¬ 
nett  and - Wood.  Sons  were 

named  Daniel  Glazier,  .John  A., 
George  H.  and  Edward  K.  John  A. 
Nash  learned  the  printing  business 
in  the  office  of  the  ‘  ‘Globe,  ’  ’  later 
he  became  the  owner  of  the  “Journ¬ 
al”  and  continued  as  its  editor  and 
publisher  for  many  years. 

John  Nash  became  a  member  of 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  300 


(M 


after  it  was  constituted. 
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(50)  JEREMIAH  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  was  initiated  August  14, 
1823.  He  gave  his  age  as  28  and 
residence  Huntingdon  Furnace.  In 
January  1825,  he  married  Eliza,  a 
daughter  of  Archibald  Hutchinson, 
a  well  known  citizen  of  Warrior’ s- 
Mark  township.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  House 
of  Representatives  as  an  anti-Mason. 
His  colleague  was  James  Crawford, 
a  Democrat.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1837  and  1838,  on  the  same  ticket, 
having  John  Morrison,  of  Shirley 
township,  later  a  Senator  as  a  col¬ 
league.  In  1842  he  was  Chief  Bur¬ 
gess  of  the  Borough  of  Gaysport. 
On  the  formation  of  Blair  County, 
he  was  appointed  June  10th,  1846, 
Prothonotary. 


•  i 


(51)  ABNER  LANE,  a  school¬ 
master,  born  about  1801,  was  a  son 
'of  Rev.  Samuel  Lane,  a  farmer  and 
Baptist  minister  who  settled  in 

;  Huntingdon  County  first  at  Saltillo, 
and  later  on  Mill  ("reek,  Brady 
Ktownship.  December  12th,  1826, 
he  mariied  Miss  Mary  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wray  Maize.  He  became  a 
inerchant  at  Williamsburg,  now 
‘ji  -Blair  County  and  afterward  at  Free¬ 
port,  Armstrong  county. 

In  the  assessment  of  Woodberry 
township  his  name  is  written  AB- 
:  NER  W.  LANE.  He  served  as  a 
township  officer,  and,  after  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  Williamsburg  as  a 
borough,  as  a  member  of  the  Town 
-  Council. 

(52)  ROBERT  HANNAH,  mill¬ 
wright,  liyed  in  Frankstown  town- 

.  ship,  and  his  name  appears  in  the 
assessment  for  1820  but  no  other 
data  concerning  him  was  found. 

(53)  JAMES  D.  McLANAHAN 
gave  age  as  24,  occupation  inn¬ 
keeper,  and  residence  Spruce  Creek. 

(54)  JOHN  OWENS  informed 
writer  many  years  ago,  that  he 


was  a  native  of  Mifflin  county.  He 
was  initiated  March  10th,  1824.  and 
the  Lodge  archives  gives  his  age  as 
27  years,  Avhich  is  evidently7  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  the  family  records  state  that 
he  was  born  January  1st,  1789.  In 
1828  he  was  elected  with  John  Blair 
to  represent  Huntingdon  County 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  served 
many  y7ears  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  became  the  respected  counsellor 
of  the  people  of  his  section  of  the 
county.  The  numerous  legal  papers 
prepared  by  him  are  models  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.  He  was  small 
in  statue  and  unassuming  in  de¬ 
meanor,  but  unbending  in  integrity 
and  firm  in  his  convictions. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Birm-I 
ingham  Presbyterian  Church,  Mayl 
16,  1835,  Mr.  Owens  was  chosen  | 
one  of  the  ruling  elders  and  served 
in  that  office  and  as  clerk  to  the 
board  for  many  years.  After  a  long 

useful  and  upright  career,  he  de¬ 
parted  this  life  July  24th,  1880, 

aged  over  91  years.  His  remains 
rest  in  the  Cemetery  at  the  borough 
where  he  so  long  resided. 

In  addition  to  the  official  posi¬ 
tions  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Owens, 
an  early  advocate  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  served  two  terms  as  school  di¬ 
rector  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Common  School  System.  And 
after  Birmingham  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough,  April  14,  1828,  he 
was  repeatedly  called  upon  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  execute  the  duties 
of  Town  Clerk  and  Chief  Burgess. 

(55)  BERRYHILL  WHITE,  a 
tailor,  lived  in  Huntingdon. 

(56)  RICHARD  B.  McCABE, 
brother  of  John  McCabe,  and  his 
junior  in  years,  born  about  1793, 
became  a  resident  of  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon  in  1808  or  earlier.  He 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
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Bar  of  Huntingdon  county,  January 
12,  1824,  and  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Lodge  in  1825  and  1826.  He 
resigned  membership,  April  11, 
1827,  and  about  that  time  became  a 
resident  of  Indiana  county.  Sev¬ 
eral  valuable  articles  on  the  early 
history  of  Huntingdon  county, 
written  by  him,  were  printed  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State.  Sherman  Day  printed 
in  his  “Historical  Collections  of 
Pennsylvania,”  several  extracts 
from  Mr.  McCabe’s  communica¬ 
tions. 

(57)  SAMUEL  MOORE,  a  far¬ 
mer,  lived  in  Frankstown  township. 
His  name  appears  on  the  assessment 
lists  of  that  township  for  1820  and 
1830. 

(58)  THOMAS  McCASLIN,  a 
mill-wright,  lived  in  Frankstown 
township. 

(59)  Dr.  JAMES  COFFEY, 
initiated  May  11,  1854,  gave  his  age 
as  29,  which  would  fix  the  date  of 
his  birth  about  1795.  He  became 
a  resident  of  the  borough  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  entered  upon  ac¬ 
tive  practice  as  a  physician.  On 
December  7th,  1819,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Connell.  A  few  years  later  he  open¬ 
ed  a  Drug  Store,  and  in  1825,  Sam¬ 
uel  Royer  became  associated  with 
him  in  that  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Coffey  and  Royer.  The 
store  occupied  a  wooden  building 
at  No.  410  Penn  Street  and  was 


. 


continued  under  the  firm  name  un¬ 
til  about  1838.  Meantime  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fey  had  removed  to  Hollidaysburg 
and  S.  F.  Green  became  proprietor. 
Hii^Riccessors  were  :  Thomas  Read, 
Thomas  Read  &  Son,  John  Read, 
and  John  Read  &  Sons.  During 
the  ownership  of  John  Read, 


old  building  was  removed  and 
three-story  brick  edifice  erected. 

,Dr.  Coffey  July  1,  1830,  and  for 
some  years  thereafter,  was  the  hold¬ 
er  of  pew  No.  34  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  West  side  of  Fourth 
Street  above  Mifflin,  in  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon.  Of  his  children 
the  writer  has  knowledge  of  three, 
to  wit :  Titian  J.,  a  member  of  the 
Bar  of  Indiana  county  and  a  State 
Senator  from  that  district,  who  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  about  Jan¬ 
uary  1897  ;  George  A.  a  member  oi 
the  Bar,  died  about  1865  ;  and  Dr. 
H.  T.,  a  physician,  who  died  in 
Chicago,  March  2nd,  1897,  aged  69 
years.  H.  T.  read  medicine,  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  practiced  in  Pittsburgh, 


and,  in  1878  located  in  Peoria,  Ills. 


% 


Hollidaysburg  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  at  the  August  Sessions 
of  the  Court  of  Huntingdon  County 
1836.  Dr.  Coffey  was  the  first  Bur¬ 
gess  and  he  served  in  that  office  in 
1836,  ’37  and  ’38.  He  was  one  of 
the  projectors  of  she  Blair  County 
|  Medical  Society  which  was'” formed 
25th,  1848. 


(60)  ISRAEL  GRAFFIUS.  On 
the  6th  of  September,  1770,  Nich¬ 
olas  and  Peter  Graffius,  oldest  sons 
of  Martin  Nicholas  Graffius,  who 
then  resided  at  York,  Pa.,  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  Juniata  River  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Juniata  River,  now  in 
Porter  township,  and  divided  it  into 
two  farm-.  The  assessment  for 
17/4,  show.-  that  these  brothers  were 
then  residing  on  their  respective 
farms.  In  1785,  Nicholas  sold  his 
farm  and  became  a  resident  of 
Shaver’s  Creek  Valley.  Peter,  who 
married  a  Miss  Sherman  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  Valley,  continued  in  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  his  part  until  his  death. 
Israel,  his  eldest  child,  and  subject 
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of  this  sketch,  was  born  December 
;  2nd,  1790  ;  he  learned  the  tinner’s 
trade  in  the  shop  of  his  uncle  Mar¬ 
tin  Graffius,  in  Huntingdon  ;  he 
then  went  to  Philadelphia  and  later 
i  to  Baltimore,  for  instruction  in  brass 
and  copper  work  ;  he  was  in  the  last 
named  city  in  1812.  The  date  at 
which  he  became  a  resident  of  Alex¬ 
andria  is  not  known.  January  10th, 
1822,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
jSteininan  of  Harrisburg.  Their 
|  children,  born  in  Alexandria,  were 
Henry,  Susan,  William,  Robert, 
iand  Elizabeth,  all  living  except  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  physician,  who  lost  his  life 
on  the  “Central  America”  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1857. 

Henry  who  followed  farming  for  a 
number  of  years  now  resides  in  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  He  married  Margaret 
)Ann  Piper  of  Piper’s  Dam,  Porter 
township.  Their  children  are  Clif¬ 
ford,  residing  in  Huntingdon,  Is¬ 
rael,  Philip  P.,  William,  Susan, 
John  Albert  and  Annie. 

Robert  married  Margaret-  Braden 
of  Philipsburg.  Of  their  five  chil¬ 
dren,  two  are  dead  ;  two  went  to  the 
West  and  have  not  been  heard  from 
for  several  years  ;  the  fifth,  Miller, 
is  living.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  Mr.  Graffius  married  Miss 
Mary  Port  of  Petersburg.  They 
have  two  children,  William  and 
John.  The  family  now  resides  at 
Bloomfield,  Florida. 

Elizabeth  married  William  S. 
Walker  of  Alexandria.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Gert¬ 
rude. 

Susan,  resides  in  Alexandria. 

(61)  JAMES  C.  McLANAHAN. 
Three  brothers  (who  spelled  their 
name  McClenaghan)  migrated  from 
the  North  of  Ireland  to  Philadelphia 
before  1734.  Robert  settled  in  Vir- 
|  ginia,  Blair  remained  in  Philadel¬ 


phia,  and  James,  the  ancestor  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  became  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Lancaster  County.  James 
Craig  MeLanahan  was  born  May  22, 
1794,  near  Green'  Castle,  Franklin 
County.  When  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Cove  Forge, 
near  Williamsburg,  Blair  County,  to 
keep  books  for  his  uncle  John  Royer, 
who  had  married  his  father’s  sister. 
A  few  years  later  be  became  man¬ 
ager  of  a  forge  on  Spruce  Creek,  and 
from  there  he  went,  about  1824,  to 
Bedford  Forge  to  manage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  for  John  King.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  1827,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  King’s  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  born  Jafi.  7,  1804.  John 
King  was  a  son  of  Alexander  King 
of  Huntingdon,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and^a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  55.  (See  the  Globe  of  July  29, 
1897.)  His  wife  was  Christena 

Berkstresser  whose  father  was  also 

/ 

a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Mr, 
MeLanahan  removed  to  Hollidays- 
burg  in  1834  or  1835  where  in  con¬ 
nection  with  John  Royer  he  carried 
on  the  transportation  business  for 
many  years  and  organized  the 
Penna.  &  Ohio  line.  In  1840-1843, 
he  was  Chief  Burgess  of  the  bor¬ 
ough.  In  1846  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Michael  Kelly  under 
the  firm  name  of  Kelly  &  McLana- 
han  and  began  the  business  of 
founders  and  machinists.  This  firm 
was  succeeded  by  MeLanahan  Jack 
&  Co.  and  that  by  MeLanahan, 
Watson  &  Co.,  which  continued 
until  March,  1863,  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  McLahahan  &  Stone  ( J.  King 
MeLanahan,  son  of  James  C.,  and 
William  Stone. )  He  died  in  Holli- 
daysburg  August  21st,  1865,  in  his 
72nd  year. 

His  wife  died  August  17,  1895, 
aged  91  years. 

Mr.  MeLanahan  obtained  a  Lodge 


Certificate  in  1825,  signed  by  Wm, 

R.  Smith,  M  ster,  D.  R.  Porter, 

S.  W.  protein  and  John  Scott,  J. 
W. ,  with  the  seal  of  the  Lodge  at¬ 
tached  attested  by  R.  B.  McCabe, 
Secretary,  '  ,  the  certificate  does 
not  state  imr  do  the  records  show 
that  he  w"  hdrew  from  the  Lodge. 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  presumption  is  that 
he  retained  his  membership  in  the 
Lodge  as  long  as  it  was  in  existence. 
This  certificate  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  son  J.  King  McLana- 
han. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  McLanahan  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Of  the  other,  four,  John 
King  and  Samuel  Calvia  reside  in 
I  Hollidaysburg  ;  William  lives  in  St. 
Louis,  and  is  a  manufacturer  of  lead 
and  shot  ;  a  daughter  married  Es- 
sington  Hammond  and  died  in 
November,  1889.  The  eldest  son, 

|  John  King,  was  born  at  Bedford 
[Forge,  March  25,  1828.  From  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  years  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years,  he  served  as  a  clerk  at  a  fur¬ 
nace,  apprentice  at  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  ;  superintendent 
of  construction  of  an  engine  on  an 
inclined  plane  of  the  Portage  Rail¬ 
road  ;  partner  in  a  foundry  ;  super¬ 
intendent  of  fire-engine  works  at 
Cincinnati,  wheA  he  drew  the  plans 
for  the  first  steam  fire-engine  built 
in  this  country  ;  builder  of  Furnace 
No.  1  at  Hollidaysburg,  etc.  In 
February,  1857,  he  married  Mary, 
a  daughter  of  John  Martin,  a  prom¬ 
inent  citizen  of  Hollidaysburg.  Down 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  interested  in  various  iron 
industrial  enterprizes  which  his 
early  training  and  ripe  experience 
enable  hirp  to  manage  with  marked 


The  Warrant  for  Portage  Lodge 
No.  220  at  Hollidaysburg,  granted 
September  7,  1846,  was  among  the 
first  issued  after  the  great  political 
Anti-Masonic  crusade.  John  Mar¬ 
tin,  J.  King  McLanahan’s  father- 
’  I  in-law,  was  one  of  its  original  mem¬ 
bers.  James  C.  McLanahan  and 
his  son  J.  King  became  members  of 
the  Lodge,  and  in  December,  1858, 
the  latter  was  elected  Worshipful 
Master. 

(62)  HENRY  KNODE  was  a 
farmer  residing  in  Hart’s  Log  Val¬ 
ley,  Porter  township.  In  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  that  township  for  1815,  he 
is  rated  for  200  acres  of  land.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  his  sons  became  land  owners 
and  prosperous  farmers.  His  des¬ 
cendants  are,  generally  adherants  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Alexandria.' 

(63)  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  a  far¬ 
mer  of  Shirley  township,  was  born 
about  1792. 

(64)  WALTER  CLARKE,  born 
in  Buffalo  Valley  January  27,  1797, 
was  the  sixth  child  of  William 
Clark ,  a  native  of  Hanover,  Lancas¬ 
ter  now  Dauphin  County,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Roan.  At  the  time  of  his  ini¬ 
tiation  June  3,  1825,  he  gave  his  oc¬ 
cupation  as  “nailer”  and  residence, 
Tyrone  township.  Soon  thereafter 
he  became  a  resident  of  the  borougK 
of  Huntingdon  and  conducted  the 
Washington  Hotel,  S.  W.  corner  of 
Alleghany  and  Third  Streets  until 
his  death. 

He  married  Miss  Esther  Hill,  a 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hill  of  Sinking 
Valley.  Their  children  were  Arthur 
Hill,  Annie  and  Rowan.  In  1826 
and  1827  Mr.  dark  served  as  County 
Treasurer  and  during  the  latter  year 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Lodge.  After 
his  decease,  his  widow  conducted 
until  her  death,  a  popular  boarding- 


"house  in  the  large  three-story  brick 
building  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
Streets  named. 

Of  the  children  above  named  : 

Arthur  H.,  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  B.  E.  &  W.  E. 
McMurtrie,  opened  in  1839  in  the 
old  “Huntingdon  Bank”  building 
which  stood  at  No.  326  Penn  Street, 
from  the  time  it  was  opened  until 
six  or  eight  years  thereafter.  Later 
he  was  Agent  for  the  Penna.  R.  R. 
Co.  Tyrone  and  at  the  Mountain 
House.  He  died  many  years  ago. 

Annie,  a  popular  young  lady, 
died  of  consumption  in  early  wom¬ 
anhood. 

Rowan,  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
April  30th,  1827.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and 
academy  of  his  native  borough  and 
at  Williams  College.  He  read  med- 
j  icine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles 
Bower  of  Newton  Hamilton,  attend¬ 
ed  lectures  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Med¬ 
ical  College,  Philadelphia.  He 
practiced  first  in  Newton  Hamilton, 

!  then  at  Birmingham,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Bellwood, 
where  he  remained  until  1881,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Tyrone, 
where  he  remained  until  1893,  when 
he  retired  to  Bellwood,  to  the  home 
of  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  J.  H.  Math¬ 
ers,  and  died  there  April  3rd,  1896, 
having  almost  attained  his  69th 
year. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  May  1855,  married 
Annie,  daughter  of  Samuel  H.  Bell, 
who  then  resided  in  Shirley  town-  j 
ship,  and  grand-daughter  of  Edward  | 
Bell  of  Logan’s  Valley/  Mrs.  Kevd. 

J.  H.  Mathers  is  the  only  surviving 
child  of  their  union.  Mrs.  Clarke 
died  in  1886  and  in  December, 
1890,  the  Doctor  married  Miss  An¬ 
nie  Crawford,  who  died  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1892.  He  was  reared  a  Presby- 


j  terian  and  at  his  death  he  was  a ! 
Ruling  Elder  of  the  Church  at  Ty¬ 
rone.  He  was  twice  honored  by  the 
Huntingdon  Presbytery  by  election 
’  as  representative  to  the  General  As-  . 
J  sembly.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Lodges  of  F.  &  A.  M.  in  Al¬ 
toona. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  great-grandfather, 

(  Rev.  John  Roan*,  was  pastor  of 
I  Derry  Presbyterian  Congregation, 
i  (New  Side)  in  Lancaster,  now  Dau- 
i  phin  County  from  1745  until  1775. 

;  The  writer’s  maternal  great-grand¬ 
father,  James  Murray,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pastor  Roan’s  congregation  of 
Derry  until  1758,  when,  owing  to  a 
change  of  residence,  he  united  with 
the  Paxtang  Congregation. 

Although  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  few 
years  older  than  the  writer,  we  were 
not  only  school-mates  but  personal 
friends  in  our  junior  years,  and 
(  later,  fellow-members  of  the  Frater- 
*  nity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

|  The  ties  of  friendship  inherited  from  I 
!  our  respective  parents  were  never 
severed,  and  the  writer  esteems  it  a  f 
privilege  to  honor  the  memory  of  I 
Dr.  Clarke  in  writing  that  he  was  a 
noble  fellow,  an  upright  citizen,  a 
good  husband  and  father,  a  skillful 
physician,  a  loyal  member  of  the  I 
Ancient  Fraternity,  a  consistent] 
member  of  his  religious  connection, 
and  a  faithful  friend. 

*Rev.  John  Roan  was  born  in  Ireland  j 
j  April  30,  1717  (O.S. ).  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  weaver  but  received  a  good  edu- ; 
cation  and  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
about  1740.  He  pursued  theological 
5  studies  at  the  “Log  College”  and  was  li- 
J  censed  as  a  preacher  by  the  “Newside” 
J  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  and  in  1745 
.  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  United 
1  Congregations  of  Derry,  Paxtang  and 
\  Conewago.  He  married,  August  21, 1750, 
Mrs.  Anne  (Cochran)  Leckey,  daughter 
of  James  Cochran  and  Anne  Rowan.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1775,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Derry  Church  yard, 


c 


(65)  JAMES  MOORE,  was  a 
practicing  physician  at  Shirleysburg 
and  removed  from  there  to  Wells’ 
Valley,  Fulton  County,  yvhere  he 
died.  Of  his  children  the  writer 
knew  Kimber  B.,  a  farmer  in  Wells 
township,  Fulton  County  ;  C.  W. 

H. ,  a  physician  at  Coalmont  ;  and 
Addison,  principal  of  a  Soldiers’  Or¬ 
phans’  School  in  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  writer  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Doctor  Moore’s  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Kimer  A.  Barbon, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Shirleysburg, 
who  was  both  a  merchant  and  an 
inn-keeper.  His  public  house  was 
known  as  the  “Mansion  House.” 

(66)  ANDREW  JOHNSTON, son 
of  Rev.  John  Johnston,  first  Pastor 
of  the  Huntingdon  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  was  born  Sept.  5th, 
1802,  in  the  house  yet  standing  at 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Penn  and  Second 
Streets  in  the  borough  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  He  learned  the  cabinet-mak¬ 
ing  business,  and  when  initiated 
August  9,  1825,  he  was  a  resident 
of  Birmingham,  where  his  brother 
Thomas  then  lived  and  was  practi¬ 
cing  medicine.  Later  he  returned 
to  Huntingdon  and  served  as  Con¬ 
stable  and  in  other  local  offices,  and 
carried  on  cabinet-making  in  a  frame 
building  that  stood  at  No.  314  Penn 
St.  About  1845  he  closed  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  left  the  borough. 

In  1846  he  married  Miss  Jemima 
Linn,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Linn  McCalmont.  She  was 
born  in  Venango  County,  Nov.  22, 
1824,  and  died  in  Huntingdon  Aug. 
23,  1858.  They  had  five  children. 
A.  P.  Wilson  born  in  Venango 
County,  Oct.  14,  1847,  is  a  Civil 
Engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Penna.  Railroad  Company  at  Har¬ 
risburg  j  Arnold  Plumer,  born  in 
Huntingdon  June  10,  1850  died 


June  24,  1851,  in  Venango  County; 
Jemima  Linn,  born  in  Huntingdon, 
June  2,  1852,  married  W.  A.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  is  now  living  in  Coopers- 
town,  Pa. ;  Joseph  McCalmont  born 
in  Armagh,  Indiana  County,  June 
29,  1855,  is  now  living  in  California; 
and  Kate,  born  Oct.  2,  1857,  at  the 
Exchange  Hotel  Huntingdon,  is  now 
living  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Johnston  conducted  hotels 
for  short  periods  in  Plumer,  Van- 
ango  County,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
near  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  also,  the 
Franklin  House,  S.  E.  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Penn,  and  the  Exchange, 
S.  W.  corner  of  Alleghany  and  Third 
Streets,  in  the  borough  of  Hunting¬ 
don. 

Retiring  from  the  Hotel  business, 
Mr.  Johnston  married  Miss  Anna 
Hunter  of  Burnt  Cabins,  and  resided 
for  some  time  on  Second  Street, 
South  of  Penn,  and  moved  thence 
to  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Alleghany 
and  Third  Streets,  where  he  died 
February  16,  1885,  in  his  83rd  year. 
Of  the  children  by  the  second  mar¬ 
riage,  only  two  survive.  He  served 
two  or  more  terms  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  His  office  was  on  the  West¬ 
ern  side  of  Third  St.  South  of  Penn. 

(67)  DAVID  SOMERVILLE,  a 
tanner  of  Hopewell  township  was 
born  about  1785.  Query  ?  Is  this 
not  the  same  person  whose  name  is 
on  the  assessment  of  Frankstown 
township  for  1810  ? 

(68)  GILBERT  BRADY,  a  law 
student  who  lived  in  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon,  was  born  about 
1803. 

(69)  JOHN  W.  SHUGERT,  a 
native  of  Centre  County,  became  a 
resident  of  the  borough  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  and  acquiring  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Underwood  in  the  Republican 
Advocate *,  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Mullay  and  Shugert. 
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the  latter  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  paper  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  publication  until  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  Feb.  7th,  1829,  to  Robert 
Wallace*  *.  Mr.  Shugert  married 
April  19th,  1826  Miss  Catharine 
McCabe.  He  was  for  some  years 
employed  in  a  Government  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(70)  DAVID  McCORMICK,  born 
about  1785,  lived  in  Warriorsmark 
township,  and  was  a  Manager  at 
one  of  the  iron  works. 


(71)  WILLIAM  W.  WATSON, 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  Academy  in  1825  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  that  position  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  the  borough. 
The  school  was  then  located  in  the 
“Dean  buildings,”  S.  E.  corner  of 
Alleghany  and  Second  Streets. 

(72)  JOHN  CALDERWOOD, ini¬ 
tiated  January  10th,  1826,  gave  his 
occupation  as  collier  f,  age  44,  and 
residence  Birmingham.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  James  and  Cath-j 
arine  Calderwood  who  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  Franklin  township,  in  1789, 
and  reared  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters.  Warrior’s  Mark 
township  was  erected  from  a  part  of 
Franklin  at  January  sessions,  1798, 
and  at  that  time  James  Calderwood 
resided  in  the  new  township.  In  the 
Franklin  assessment  of  1812,  John 
Calderwood  is  listed  as  a  “Single 
Freeman”  of  that  township.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Birmingham 
Presbyterian  Church,  May  16,  1835, 
he  and  Mary  Calderwood,  (pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  his  wife)  were  enrolled 
as  members.  The  writer  has  no 
other  information  concerning  him  or 
his  family. 

(73)  GEORGE  GABEL,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County  at  some 
place  between  the  city  of  Lancaster 
and  New  Holland,  March  14th, 
1796.  He  became  a  resident 
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Kishacoquillas  Valley,  then  Hen¬ 
derson,  now  Brady  township,  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820, 
or  probably  before.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  assessment  of  Hender¬ 
son  towns|hip  for  that  year.  He 
married  there,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  Weaver,  who  was  born 
Sept.  5th,  1810.  Their  children 
were  :  Mary  Jane,  born  Jan.  30, 
1828,  and  died  Aug.  4,  1880.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Lewis  Harman, 
and  mother  of  George  G.  Harman, 
M.  D.,  of  Huntingdon,  a  member 
of  Lodge  No.  203  at  Lewistown, 
and  of  Standing-Stone  Chapter  No. 
201  at  Huntingdon  ;  Martha,  born 
Aug.  24,  1829,  died  Jan.  22,  1886 ; 
Catharine,  born  March  3,  1831,  died 
April  4,  1834;  William  M.,  born 
Oct.  8,  1833,  served  during  the  Re¬ 
bellion  in  Company  C,  45th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
in  the  22nd  Regiment  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cavalry.  He  died  Aug.  21, 
1864,  from  a  wound  received  the 
same  day  at  Berry ville,  W.  Va., 
and  was  buried  near  Charleston  in 
that  State. 

Mr.  Gabel  died,  Nov.  3,  1833,  in 
his  38th  year.  His  wife  survived 
until  May  9,  1877.  One  of  his 
sisters  married  Martin  Orlady,  son 
of  Henry  Orlady,  who  was  born  in 
Sadsburg  township,  Lancaster  Co. 
about  1788.  Their  grandson,  Hon. 
George  B.  Orlady,  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Huntingdon  county,  March 
23,  1875,  was  three  times  elected 
District  Attorney  of  the  county, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  He  is  a  Past  Master  of 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  300,  and  a 
Past  High  Priest  of  Standing-Stone 
Chapter,  No.  201,  at  Huntingdon. 

As  Martin  Orlady’ s  name  appears 
on  the  assessment  of  Henderson 


township  for  the  year  1820,  it  is 
evident  that  he  became  a  resident  of 
the  Valley  at  or  before  that  date. 
He  carried  on  tanning  and  shoe- 
making.  After  he  removed  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  county,  Mr.  Gabel, 
who  had  been  employed  with  him 
in  the  slioemaking  business,  suc- 
j  ceeded  him  in  that  line,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  his  health  wai- 
|  ranted.  He  then  bought  and  oc- 
|  cupied  the  property  known  as  the 
|  “Cross  Keys”  inn,  now  owned 
I  Jonathan  K.  Metz. _ -#**xr* 


was 


*  The  Republican  Advocate 
successor,  through  one  or  two  changes, 
of  the  Huntingdon  Republican,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  weekly  paper  commenced  by 
James  Barbour,  in  September,  1813.  In 
the  summer  of  1820,  the  paper  was 
named  the  Republican  Advocate,  and  was 
then  published  by  Underwood  &  Mul- 
lay. 


(74)  ALEXANDER  STEWART, 
when  he  presented  his  petition  for 
initation  and  membership,  about  jie 
beginning  of  the  year  1826,  gave  his 
age  as  31  years.  He  was  a  son  of 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Emmet) 
Stewart  of  Eden  Hill,  Franklin 
township,  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1874.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in 
farming  occupations. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans, 
and  they  raised  eight  children,  four 
sons,  Robert,  G.  Washington,  Jack- 
son,  and  David  Porter ;  and  four 


daughters,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Rach¬ 
el  and  Jennie.  The  two  oldest  sons 
are  dead  ;  Jackson  lives  in  Kansas 
and  iftVid  Porter  at  Sharon,  Pa. 
Of  the  daughters,  only  one,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  now  Mrs.  McCracken,  of  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon,  survives. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  probably  united  first 
with  the  Sinking  Valley  Congrega¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Stewart  was  an  elder  of 
the  Spruce  Creek  (Graysville) 


Church.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Birmingham  Church  May  16,  1835, 
he  and  his  wife  became  members 
thereof.  The  remains  of  both  rest 
in  the  Church  Yard  of  the  Sinking 
Valley  Church. 

(75)  DAVID  CALDWELL,  was 
born  on  the  old  Caldwell  farm  on 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Little  Juniata 
River,  near  Barree  Station  in  Porter 
township,  March  21,  1803.  He 
learned  the  tanning  business  with 
John  Scott  (afterward  Worshipful  { 
Master  of  the  Lodge)  in  Alexandria. 
April  11,  1826,  when  he  was  initi¬ 
ated,  he  was  residing  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  where  he  married  Sarah  Ann 
Martin,  October  2,  1828.  Later  he 
remoyed  to  Frankstown  and  there 
carried  on  the  tanning  business  until 
1839,  when  he  purchased  David 
Barrick’s  establishment  in  Gaysport, 
Blair  County,  and  continued  the 
manufacture  of  leather  there  until 
i  his  death. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  died  about  March, 
1881.  Most  if  not  all  their  large 
family  of  children  are  dead.  Re¬ 
becca,  their  eldest  daughter,  became 
the  wife  of  Hon.  .John  Dean,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
ij  She  died  without  issue.  Ellen, 
their  fourth  daughter  married  J.  F. 

■:  Freauff.  She  died  leaving  two  chil- 
■  dren,  only  one  of  whom,  David,  is 
now  living,  who  went  with  his 
father  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

After  the  creation  of  Blair  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Caldwell  took  an  active  in- 
.  terest  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  coun- 
c  ty  and  served  his  fellow  citizens  as  a 
I  County  Commissioner  and  as  an  As- 
1  sociate  Judge.  He  was  elected  to 
the  first  named  office  in  October, 
1848,  and  to  the  latter  in  October, 
1855. 

Judge  Caldwell’s  grand-lather 
|  Robert  Caldwell,  born  in  the  county 
)  Derry,  Ireland,  after  emigrating  to 
|  the  United  States  with  his  brother 


Charles,  and  tarrying  some  time  at  ' 
Green  Castle,  Pa.,  in  1754  they  ex¬ 
plored  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Juniata  and  selected  spots  of 
ground  for  their  future  homes.  Roo- 
ert  chose  the  Little  Juniata  and  j 
Charles  the  main  stream  opposite 
“Harts  Log”  or  Alexandria.  In 
1755  they  brought  their  families.  * 
Robert’s  eldest  son  was  David,  born 
May  8th,  1762,  who  married  Re-  , 
becca,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Dean 
of  Canoe  Valley,  Jan.  13,  1779*. 
Their  sixth  son  David,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  memoir. 

Charles  and  Robert  Caldwell  were  , 
among  the  very  first  settlers  on  the 
Juniata  above  the  Standing-Stone 
now  Huntingdon.  Charles’  widow,  , 
Elizabeth,  died  in  1821  having  at¬ 
tained  the  remarkable  age  of  96 
years.  The  Caldwells  and  Deans 
were  members  of  the  Hart’s  Log 
Presbyterian  Congregation. 

Judge  Caldwell  served  in  several 
local  offices  in  Gaysportf .  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Hollidaysburg,  and,  as 
a  Trustee  thereof,  he  gave  special  at¬ 
tention  to  its  financial  affairs.  Be¬ 
ing  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  settlers  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Juniata  Valley,  he  possessed  much 
information  pertaining  to  the  old 
inhabitants,  which  he  took  pleasure 
in  imparting  to  the  writer  in  num- 
ous  interviews. 

(76)  JONATHAN  W.  ELLIOT 
at  the  time  of  his  initiation  was  a 
clerk  at  Huntingdon  Furnace.  He 
was  bom  about  1799. 

(77)  JOHN  COPELY  (or  COP¬ 
LEY)  a  blacksmith,  resided  in  Bir-  I 

mingham,  and  was  initiated  June 
1 13,  1826.  He  died  there,  Feb.  28,  j 

;  1887,  aged  89  years.  He  was  of 
;  English  extraction  and  had  abiding 
faith  in  the  superior  merits  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Cast  Steel,  in  the  working  of 
jj  which  he  produced  edge-tools  of 


such  quality  that  they  earned  for  I 
him  the  reputation  of  a  first-class  jj 
mechanic.  Mr.  Copely  was  above  | 
the  average  citizen  in  mental  vigor : 
and  intelligence.  His  leisure  hours  j 
were  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
study  of  history  and  poetry,  and  he  t 
would  often  quote  the  old  English 
and  Scottish  poets  with  accuracy 
and  fluency. 

(78)  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  a 
tanner,  lived  in  Williamsburg.  His 
name  appears  on  the  assessment  of 
Woodberry  township  for  1830.  In 
1832  he  was  a  tavern-keeper. 

(79)  WILLIAM  G.  BUTLER,  a 
merchant  in  Warrior’s  Mark  town¬ 
ship  gave  his  age  as  27  in  1827. 

(80)  GEORGE  FORE,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  of  Martinsburg  (now  Blair  coun- 

I  ty),  was  born  about  1793. 

(81)  JOHN  MILLER  was  a 
tailor  and  lived  in  Williamsburg. 
His  age  in  1827  was  22. 

(82)  GEORGE  GOOSEHORN, 
born  about  1776  was  a  farmer  and 
resided  toward  the  N.  E.  end  of 
Tell  township.  He  was  probably  a 
son  of  Jacob  Goosehorn  who  settled 
on  the  Trough  Spring  branch  of  the 
Tuscurora  Creek  about  1780,  then 
included  in  Dublin  township.  The 
latter’s  name  appears  among  the 
township  offices  in  1791.  George 
Goosehorn  or  Goshorn  as  the  name 
is  now  written,  was  a  local  surveyor 
and  a  man  of  ability  and  influence. 
The  writer  regrets  that  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  a  descendant 
of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  no 
reply  was  received. 

(83)  JOHN  WAGER,  a  carpen- 
penter,  who  lived  in  Williamsburg 
was  born  about  1802.  His  name 
appears  on  the  assessment  of  Wood- 
berry  township  for  1830. 

(84)  GEORGE  B.  YOUNG,  a 
silver  smith  became  a  resident  of 
Alexandria  about  the  year  1824. 
He  married  the  youngest  daughter 
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of  Mrs.  Fisher,  step  mother  of 
Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  Of  their  eleven  children  seven 
sons  and  four  daughters,  four  of  the 
sons  and  all  of  the  daughters  are 
dead.  One  son  resides  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  Young  died  suddenly 
when  about  76  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  social  intercourse  he 
was  pleasant  but  dignified,  and  in 
dress  was  a  model  of  neatness. 

(85)  BENJAMIN  B’ERRY,  a 
physician,  lived  in  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon  for  a  few  years.  He 
was  born  about  1805. 

(86)  JOHN  KELLY,  constable 
of  Union  township,  was  the  last 
initiate  of  the  Lodge  of  which  there 
is  any  record.  He  received  the  E.  A. 
degree  Nov.  11,  1828.  His  age  was 
stated  as  27  years.  Union  township 
then  included  the  territory  now  com¬ 
prising  the  townships  of  Union, 
Cass,  Tod  and  Carbon.  The  Kellys 
were  early  settlers  in  Trough  Creek 
Valley,  and  in  several  localities  now 
included  in  the  townships  of  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Brady. 

The  sketches  of  the  members 
of  Lodge  No.  178  are  now  concluded, 
v  In  the  membership  of  the  Lodge,  oc¬ 
cupations  were  represented  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  blacksmith,  cabinet-maker, 
carpenter,  chairmaker,  clerk,  col¬ 
lier,  farmer,  fuller,  inn  keeper,  iron¬ 
master,  lawyer,  manager,  merchant, 
miller,  mill-wright,  nailor,  physi¬ 
cian,  plasterer,  potter,  printer,  rope- 
maker,  saddler,  school-master,  shoe- 
maker,  silver-smith,  smith,  sur- 
veyor,  tanner,  teacher,  tailor,  tin¬ 
plate  worker,  and  trader. 

Public  offices  were  filled  by  broth¬ 
ers  who  were  or  had  been  members 
of  the  Lodge  as  follows  :  Governor, 
David  R.  Porter;  President  Judge, 
Shippen  ;  State  Senate,  Smith,  Gar- 
and  Jackson  ;  State  House  of 


Representatives,  Mytinger,  Garber, 
Scott,  Royer,  Shippen,  Porter,  Cas¬ 
sidy,  Owens  and  Cunningham  ;  U. 
S.  House  of  Representatives,  Scott; 
Sheriff,  Simpson;  Prothonotary, Por¬ 
ter,  Cresswell  and  Cunningham  (the 
latter  in  Blair  Co.);  Register  and 
Recorder,  Porter;  County  Treas¬ 
urer,  Ker  and  Clarke  ;  Count)7  Com¬ 
missioner,  Simpson,  Cassidy,  Goose- 
horn  and  Cresswell  ;  .Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Denlinger,  Bard  and  Hud¬ 
son. 

In  the  Militia  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  members  of  the  Lodge  ser¬ 
ved  as  Major  General,  Brigadier 
General,  Brigade  Inspector,  Col¬ 
onel,  Major,  Captain  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant.  Members  of  Na.  55  had  ser¬ 
ved  in  the  War  of  the  Resolution, 
and  members  of  No.  178  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Although  Lodges  Nos.  55,  85  and 
178,  have  all  been  extinct  for  more 
than  half  a  century  and  No.  300 
now  occupies  the  field,  lines  of  con¬ 
nection  extend  from  the  Mother 
Lodge  No.  55,  through  85  and  178 
to  300,  thus  showing  that  the  seeds 
of  Free-masonry  planted  by  our 
Fathers  in  1792  are  still  bearing 
fruit.  From  a  number  of  instances, 
a  few  may  be  mentioned,  to  wit  :  A 
son  of  a  member  of  No.  55  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  No.  178,  and  three  of  his 
grandsons  served  as  Worshipful  Mas¬ 
ter  of  No.  300 ;  a  son  of  another 
member  of  55  was  initiated  in  300  ; 
a  member  of  55  united  with  85  and 
on  the  constitution  of  178  he  united 
with  it  ;  a  member  of  178  became  a 
member  of  300  ;  an  initiate  of  85 
united  with  178  and  one  or  more  of 
his  gftjjiffi.sons  were  initiated  in  300. 

The  writer  often  saw  the  minute 
book  of  No.  178  in  his  youthful 

jlays.  Diligent  inquiry  recen.tl 
made,  failed  .to  elicit  any  in 

tion  as  to  its  being  in  existence  now, 
and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion 


■.ttJatlt  is  irrecoverably  lost. 


Its  re-v 
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cords  would  supply  many  missing 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Lodge. 

Through  unofficial  sources,  it  is 
learned  that  the  Lodge  178  observed 
the  usual  Masonic  festivals,  among 
which  was  the  celebration  of  St. 
John’s  Day,  June  24th,  when  an 
appropriate  sermon  or  address  was 
delivered.  On  public  occasions,  the 
Brethren  walked  to  the  Hall,  Church 
or  Court  House  in  procession. 
Brother  John  Patton,  a  Past  Mas¬ 
ter  of  No.  55,  was  usually  accorded 
the  honor  of  bearing  the  Bible. 

Beside  attendance  at  the  funerals 
of  members  of  the  Lodge,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day  inform  us  that  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1824,  the  remains 
of  James  Clarke,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  who  was  a  member  o 
the  late  Lodge  No.  55,  were  inter¬ 
red  with  Masonic  honors  by  the 
brethren  of  Lodge  No.  178,  and  of 
Alexander  King,  also  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  who  died  Aug.  , 
1826,  that  “Having  belonged  to 
the  Masonic  Order  (Lodge  No.  55, 

J  S  A.)  his  remains  were  attended 
to  the  Cemetery  by  the  members  of 
Lodge  No.  178.” 

The  fathers  of  Free-masonry  m 
the  Valley  of  the  J uniata  a  century 
ago  did  not  realize  that  which  they 
later  experienced,  and  which  the 
projectors  of  many  Lodges  since 

learned  with  regret,  that  the  war- 
i  ranting  of  a  Lodge  in  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  territory,  or  in  close  proximi  y 
to  another  Lodge,  too  often  resulted 
;  in  the  extinction  of  one  or  bot  . 

I  For  the  time  and  locality,  No. 
j  had  a  fair  number  of  members  up  to 
the  date  of  the  constitution  of  No. 
I  85  at  Alexandria,  only  seven  miles 
1  distant.  More  than  half  of  the 
;  !  total  membership  of  twenty-three  m 
|  No.  85  was  drawn  from  No  hb. 
t  The  latter  was  weakened  and  e 
former  had  notstrengt^.  imjnbers 


, to  survive  long,  so  the  warrants! 
were  both  vacated  as  has  already  j 

been  noted.  , 

If  the  projectors  of  No.  bo  ha'{ 

been  less  ambitious,  and  had  « 
mained  members  of  No.  55,  it  is  mor,< 
than  probable  that  the  latter  wouR 
be  yet  working  under  its  Warrant  I 
J  Neither  Lodge  appears  to  have  hi 
any  initiations  after  1805.  Lo(U 
j  y0  178  was  constituted  too  near  if.  I 
i  time  of  the  rise  of  political  aVjl 
I  masonry  to  successfully  resist  yj,  I 
I  attacks.  Failing  to  hold  meet  a- 1 
and  make  returns  to  the  G>)e  e 
Lodge,  its  Warrant,  with  score  F| 
others,  was  vacated,  February  tf 
1837*.  Free-Masonry  was  tr„ 
fore,  dorm  ant  in  Huntingdon  C<^ 
until  the  constitution  of  Lodge>JJ£ 

300.  November  27,~  1857. 

Lodge  No.  300  has,  amo,Qe 

treasurers,  the  warrant,  minu Wo,  | 
and  some  furniture  or  jewels^ 

55  ;  and  the  warrant,  an  ^Je  .  L 
book,  and  jewels  of  No. 
clothing  of  members  of  ^  ■ 
and  of  No.  178,  presented  OH'S 
scendants  of  members  < 

1  Lodges. 

The  writer  takes  pie 

acknowledging  the  receitf 
ten  information  used  in  I 
‘  sketches  of  the  member* 

No.  178,  from  the  follov*§epr<| 
persons,  to  wit :  Geo.  W 
Osceola  Mills  ;  Hon.  Jal 


S 


bell 


id,  Rinio  j 

;wi,  Philadelphia  ;  Wires« 
inger,  Philipsburg;  Col  ^ 
ris,  Huntingdon  ;  CliSor 
Huntingdon;  E.  W.  Graf 
Creek  ;  Miss  Sue  Graffi 
Dr.  G.  G.  Harm  a 
A.  P.  W.  Johnsl 
burg  ;  Hon.  H.  J.  Me. 
andria  ;  J.  King  McLa 
lidaysburg  ;  Hon.  Geo 
Huntingdon  ;  Hon.  Get ^cr, 


dria 

don 


j  Birmingham  ;  Calvm 


iecra 

Jul 
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andria  ;  R.  W.  Porter,  Alexis,  Ill. ; 
Sami.  R.  Schmucker,  Cove  Forge  ; 
Mrs.  Catharine  Willoughby,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  ;  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Wilson, 

Alexandria. _ 

*  Among  the  55  warrants  of  Lodges 
then  vacated,  was  21  at  Hariisburg,  45  at 
Pittsburg,  and  61  at  Wilkes-Barree. 

*The  marriage  service  was  performed 
by  Rev.  John  Johnston. 

fGaysport  was  named  in  honor  of  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Gay,  an  experienced  Ciyi.l  En¬ 
gineer,  employed  in  the  construction  of 
fcbe  State  'line  of  Improvements,  ^  ^  1 
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History  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
McConnellstown,  Huntingdon 
County,  Pa. 


Among  the  persons  who  settled 
and  developed  Huntingdon  county 
were  many  Germans.  They  brought 
with  them  their  Bibles  and  hymn 
books  and  eagerly  sought  for  thein- 
selyes  and  their  children  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Church— the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  and  Baptism.  The  Germans  were 
Reformeds,  Lutherans  or  Catholics 
and  wherever  they  settled  in  any 
numbers  they  erected  church  edi¬ 
fices.  These  churches  were  gener¬ 
ally  union,  that  is,  Reformeds  and 
Lutherans,  and  occasionally  pers  ms 
of  other  denominations  used  the 
.same  edifice  in  their  worship.  Tnis 
N^as,  and  is  the  custom  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  to-day  yet,  in  those 
parts  of  our  country  which  have  a 
large  German  population. 

In  some  localities  the  German 
settlers  were,  however,  almost  ex¬ 
clusive!  yJR^fonuedandinothers 
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almost  exclusively  Lutherans.  In 
such  cases  they  joined  with  Chris¬ 
tians  of  other  denominations  in  the 
erecting  of  a  house  of  worship.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  early  history  of 
what  is  now  McConnellstown.  The 
first  and  only  church  building  for 
many  years  the  community  possess¬ 
ed  was  the  “log  church”  on  the 
hill.  It  was  built  by  persons  of 
different  creeds,  but  ownership  in 
the  same  dwindled  down  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  and  M.  E.  churches  until 
the  Reformed  people  in  1847  built 
the  structure  they  have  until  this 
day  occupied. 

The  history  of  the  Reformed  con¬ 
gregation  had  its  beginning  in  the 
year  1833.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Zellers,  a  Reformed  minister,  while 
riding  to  or  from  his  field  of  labor 
at  Williamsburg,  now  Blair,  but  then 
Huntingdon  county,  had  occasion 
to  stop  at  the  blacksmith  shop  of 
one  Abraham  Isenberg  to  haye  his 
horse  shod.  Rev.  Zellers  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  clergyman  and  conver¬ 
sation  elicited  the  fact  that  he  was 
of  the  Reformed  faith.  Mr.  Isen¬ 
berg  informed  him  that  his  family 
and  some  twelve  or  more  other  fam¬ 
ilies  were  of  that  faith.  Rev.  Zel¬ 
lers  consented  to  come  and  preach 
for  them  occasionally.  Late  in  the 
summer  of  1833  he  began  to  preach 
for  them  and  sought  to  organize  a 
congregation.  The  organization  was 
effected  in  1834  by  the  electing  of 
officers.  Rev.  Zellers  organized  a 
class  in  the  Catechism  which  num¬ 
bered  sixty-five.  These  he  confirm¬ 
ed,  baptizing  thirty-five  of  them. 
This  was  no  doubt  early  in  1834  ; 
for  in  the  same  year,  Oct.  11  and  12, 
I  he  confirmed  fifty-one.  The  con- 
;  (  gregation  in  the  first  year  of  its  his¬ 
tory  must  have  numbered  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 


NEW  TRINITY  REFORMED  CHURCH,  McCON N ELLSTO W N,  PA. 


Rev.  Zellers  completed  his  pasto¬ 
rate  in  the  autumn  of  1838.  Sub¬ 
sequently  disabled.  Died  1877. 

Rev.  Moses  Kieffer  was  called  as 
his  successor.  Of  his  pastorate  noth¬ 
ing  is  known.  It  terminated  in 
1842,  when  he  resigned  and  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  elsewhere.  Among  other 
things  in  his  ministry  elsewhere 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
was  for  a  short  time  president  of 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
He  too  has  passed  to  his  reward. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Reid  was  called  as  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Rev.  Kieffer.  He  served 
until  the  charge,  which  had  been 
known  as  the  Alexandria  charge, 
was  divided.  Alexandria,  Keller’s 
and  Sinking  Valley  constituted  the 
new  Alexandria  charge.  Williams¬ 
burg  under  Rev.  Kieffer  having  been 
abandoned,  Huntingdon  and  Mc- 
Connellstown  constituted  a  new  field 
under  the  name  of  the  Huntingdon 
charge.  This  reconstruction  took 
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place  April  1845. 

Rev.  Reid  continued  as  pastor  of 
the  Alexandria  charge,  while  Rev. 
G.  W.  Willard  became  the  pastor  of 
the  Huntingdon  charge.  His  pas¬ 
torate  covered  exactly  two  years, 
from  April  ’45  to  April  ’47.  It  was 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  decided  to  erect  its  own  house 
of  worship.  Under  him  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  had  been  taken.  He 
resigned  to  acqept  a  call  to  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  since  then  has  been  given  to 
Heidelberg  College.  He  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

It  would  appear  that  Rev.  Henry 
Heckerman  was  immediately  called 
to  the  field.  The  congregation  was 
ready  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of 
their  new  church.  As  he  had  not 
been  installed,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Rup- 
ley,  Sr.,  performed  that  rite,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Reid.  From 
a  paper  in  the  corner  stone  we  learn  [ 
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have 

been  installed  that  same  day  which 
was  July  27,  1847.  The  new  church 
was  speedily  pushed  to  completion 

and  on  Jan.  1  or  2,  1848,  was  dedi¬ 
cation.  New  Tear’s  day  came  on 
Saturday.  Rev.  Dr.  Rupley  preach 
ed  that  day,  Sunday  morning  and 
evening  and  during  these  services 
the  house  was  dedicated.  *.«»-»• 
years  ago  to-day,  therefore,  the  Re- 
formed  people  of  this  place  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  similar  services.  Tnadgv 
twntotRe  pastor  Rev.  Heckei  man, 

Dr.  Rupley  was  the  only  clergyman 

P  The  following  were  the  officers  of 
the  congregation  when  the  first 
church  was  erected  :  Peter  Heffner,  j 
A  B  Sangree,  Wm.  Geissinger,  | 
James  Johnson,  Elders;  George 
Lininger,  Henry  Swope,  Valentine 
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Fink,  Jacob  Hewett,  Deacons 


B.  Sangree,  Secretary  ;  Andrew  k  ra¬ 
ker,  Treasurer.  .  ,  ,  m 

The  building  committee  consisted 

of  three  persons — Jacob  Hewett, 
John  Snyder  and  Andrew  Fraker. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Heckerman 
continued  three  years  when  he  re¬ 
signed  and  accepted  a  call  to  Bed¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  where  later  he  died.  The  | 
pastoral  relation  was  severed  in  1850. 

After  some  time,  presumably  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Christman  was  called  to  the  pasto¬ 
rate  of  the  charge.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 


M.  Deatrick  says  “he  was  unwor¬ 


thy  of  the  position.”  He  had  not 


been  there  long  until  he  began  to 
plan  to  pass  over  into  the  Episcopal 
church.  His  scheming  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  and  hastened 
“his  leaving.”  “He  was  pastor  but 
six  months  and  left  the  charge  in  a 
greatly  discotfrUged  and  dishearten¬ 
ed  condition.”  From  another  per¬ 
son  we  learn  that  when  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Consistory  learned  of 


Rev*  Christman’s  ‘intentions  tney j 
summarily  dismissed  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of 
1852  that  a  successor  was  secured 
|  for  Rev.  Mr.  Christman.  Licentiate 
|  Wm.  M.  Deatrick,  was  then  called. 

His  salary  was  $350  a  year  and  no 
parsonage.  He  was  receiving  con 
siderably  more  salary  as  a  teacher, 
but  he  accepted  the  call  and  began 
work  Oct.  1852.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  in  the  McConnellstown 
church,  Christmas  Day  of  the  same 
year,  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  Mercersburg  Classis  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  consisting  of  Revs.  Dr.  Rup¬ 
ley,  Theobald  Fouse  and  Jeremiah 
Heller.  Rev.  Dr.  Deatrick  calls  the 
j  writer’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
j  among  his  first  confirmations  were 
Rev.  M.  H.  Sangree  and  my  father, 
Joseph  Isenberg. 

Rev.  Deatrick’ s  pastorate,  cover¬ 
ing  two  and  one-half  years,  contin¬ 
ued  until  May,  1855,  when  owing 
to  an  affection  of  the  throat  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work.  He 
is  still  living  and  is  the  honored 
j  Stated  Clerk  of  Potomac  Synod  and 
Mercersburg  Classis.  His  home 
temporarily  is  Bedford,  la. 

How  long  the  charge  was  vacant 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  is 
thought  not  very  long.  Hev.  S.  H. 
Reid  a  former  pastor  then  residing 
and  teaching  school  at  Waterstreet 
was  invited  first  to  supply  the  charge 

1  _ U„..*lvr  nrrflin  Called  tO  the 
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and  was  shortly  again  called  to  the 
pastorate.  He  accepted  the  same 
and  continued  until  1865,  when  he  ;  ., 
resigned  and  accepted  a  call  to  Mil- j? 
ton,  Pa.,  where  some  five  or  more 


years  ago  he  died. 

It  is  but  fitting  to  state  that  pos¬ 
sibly  no  one  did  so  much  to  strength¬ 
en  and  give  stability  to  the  charge 
as  Rev.  Reid.  He  was  a  pulpit  orator, 
an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  most 
successful  pastor.  He  thoroughly 


|  indoctrinated  the  people  in  Re- 
1  formed  views  and  practices  as  to 
i  Christian  life  and  worship. 

In  1858  Rev.  Reid  organized  the 
present  Sunday  school,  of  which 
George  Lininger,  now  deceased,  was 
first  superintendent.  A  Union  Sun¬ 
day  school  had  first  been  formed, 
but  later  it  was  deemed  best  to  have 
separate  schools  and  thus  was  the 
Sunday  school  organized  under  his 
ministry.  As  pastor  during  the  try¬ 
ing  days  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was 
fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  slav- 


Huntingdon  congregation  and  to 
his  resignation.  It  might  be  added 
that  his  views  on  the  Temperance 
question  were  not  less  pronounced 
than  those  on  slavery.  To  him 
largely  is  credit  due  for  the  sobriety 
that  has  characterized  the  commun¬ 
ity  for  many  years  past. 

In  passing  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  during  his  pastorate  in  Sept. 
1861,  the  Alexandria  and  Hunting¬ 
don  charges  were  united  with  Rev. 
Reid  as  pastor  and  Rev.  Josiah  May 

as  assistant.  This  continued  until 
May  1,  1862,  when  former  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed. 

Following  Rev.  Reid  the  charge 
was  vacant  for  more  than  a 
In  1867,  presumably  early  in  tl 
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year,  Licentiate  .J.  Spangler  Kieft't 


was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  w;  J 
a  young  man  of  brilliant  attai’ 
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ments,  but  when  this  congregate  ~ 
through  its  consistory  unanimous:  2 
refused  to  allow  the  introduction 


ery  and  in  his  support  of  the  Union. 
His  pronounced  views  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  led  to  dissatisfaction  in  the 
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1  the  altar  service  as  set  forth  in 
A  Order  of  Worship,  just  then  pu  §■ 
lished,  he  resigned  and  accepted 
call  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  wlu  g* 
ever  since  he  has  labored  with  gre  3 
acceptance.  As  a  man  and  a  preach¬ 
er  he  was  very  much  admired  by 
all,  but  he  found  very  few  willing 
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|  to  a  ccep  t  h  l  sview^aMomode 
substance  of  Christian  worship.  His 
pastorate  covered  about  one  year, 
terminating  in  1868. 

After  another  vacancy  covering 
more  than  a  year  the  Rev.  L.  D. 
Steckel,  was,  in  1869,  called  to  the 
field.  He  had  not  been  pastor  very 
long  until  he  claimed  the  right  to 
designate  what  should  be  done  with 
money  contributed  for  benevolent 
purposes.  The  Consistory  of  this 
congregation  refused  to  allow  him 
that  right,  claiming  it  as  the  pre¬ 
rogative.  Rev.  Steckel  appealed  to 
Classis  and  was  sustained.  David 
Dunn,  an  elder  from  the  Hunting¬ 
don  congregation  and  counsel  for 
this  Consistory,  appealed  to  Synod, 
but  was  not  sustained.  He  then 
carried  the  case  to  General  Synod 
which  met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1872.  Here  he  was  sustained  and 
thus  the  now  famous  Dunn  Appeal 
case  originated  in  this  congregation. 
After  this  episode  Rev.  Steckel  re¬ 
signed  and  accepted  a  call  to  Lan- 
disburg,  Pa.,  later.  His  pastorate 
covered  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
ending  in  1872. 

And  still  another  vacancy  of  a 
year’s  duration  was  to  come.  It 
was  not  till  1873  that  a  pastor  was 
chosen  in  the  person  of  Rev.  A.  G. 
Dole,  then  pastor  at  Shippensburg, 
Pa.  He  served  the  charge  for  12 
years  and  some  months — the  longest 
continuous  pastorate  in  the  history 
oi  the  congregation. 

During  his  pastorate  four  events 
occurred  that  deserve  notice.  The 
first  was  the  purchase  of  an  organ. 
The  second  was  the  remodeling  of 
the  church  and  the  erection  of  a  bel¬ 
fry  and  the  purchase  of  a  bell  for 
the  same.  These  things  took  place 
in  1880.  The  third  eyent  occurred 
in  the  same  year.  It  was  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Mercersburg  Classis, 
then  covering  the  territory  now 


braced  in  Juniata  anflHKi 
Chassis.  The  fourth  event  resulted] 
from  that  meeting  and  was  the  or- 
■  ganization  of  a  Congregational  Mis- 
-  Jr  ”  T  Society, 
douding,  ant. pastorataag 

passenger  individually  con¬ 
trolled  ventilation. 


the  Woo""  ‘ 

with  McConneUfetown  formed  the 
charge  as  it  now  stands.  Owing  to 
the  unwillingness  at  first  of  these  j 
two  congregations  to  enter  the  new 
cnarge  it  was  more  than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  a  regular  pastor  was  called. 

during  this  period  the  Y.  T.  s. 

C.  K.  was  organized  largely  through  % 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Herman  V.  Heff-  I 
ner.  I  he  society  proved  to  he  a  ; 
great  help  to  the  congregation  in 
that  hour  of  confusion,  and  it  hasfl 
since  b«n  a  great  blessing  in  de-^l 
veloping  workers. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  a  brighter 
nay  began  to  dawn.  The  new  Mc- 
Connellstown  charge  called  as  its  I 
pastor  the  Licentiate  H.  E.  Jones. 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  in  * 
this  church  by  the  Committee  of  ' 
Classis,  Revs.  Dr.  Win.  C.  Schaef-  | 
fer,  C.  U.  Hileman  and  T.  C. 
Strock.  After  a  very  successful  pas-  fjL 
torate  of  a  year  and  one-half,  he  re-  j 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of  Field 
t'  Secretary  of  Ursinus  College.  This  “ 

•  was  done  Nov.  1,  1894,  and  by  Dec. 

.  Id,  the  charge  had  called  the  pres-  1 
ent  pastor  and  he  had  begun  his  I 
C  work,  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
which  was  celebrated  three  Sundays 
ago. 

|  To  an  outsider  and  an  observer 
the  present  happy  and  festive  occa¬ 
sion  would  seem  to  indicate  a  warm 
and  sympathetic  feeling  between  * 
pastor  and  people,  and  to  give  evi- 
I  dence  of  progress  and  activity. 

|  REV.  J.  M.  S.  ISENBERG, 

|  '^an-  C  ’99.  McConnellstown,  Pa.  £8 

DEDICATION. 

The  new  church  was  dedicated  on 
New  Year’s  day.  It  is  a  one-story 
bnck  structure,  Gothic  in  design, 
the  plans  being  made  by  Architect 
Cote,  of  Bellefonte,  and  the  cost  of 
the  edifice  was  $6411.27.  Of  this  1 
jsum  $4300  was  provided  for  in  1898.  j 


On  the  da}’  of  dedication  the  entire 
balance  was  secured,  so  that  the 
new  church  was  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Almighty  God  free  from  ' 
any  encumbrance  whatever. 

The  Cottage  Planing  Mill  Co.,  of 
Everett,  built  the  church  and  did  a 
first-class  job.  The  fine  work  of  this 
firm  speaks  for  itself.  The  main 
room  seats  250  people  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  room  150.  Both  rooms  : 
can  be  thrown  into  one.  The  in¬ 
terior  was  neatly  frescoed  by  Henry 
J.  Duke,  of  Shippensburg,  and  a 
steam  heating  plant  put  in  by  Paul 
Dewees,  of  Huntingdon.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  finished  entirely  in  hard 
wood.  The  church  is  lighted  with 
oil  from  a  Fink  reflector.  Rev.  J. 
M.  S.  Isenberg  and  wife,  of  Spring 
City,  donated  the  pulpit,  pulpit  fur¬ 
niture  and  entire  communion  out¬ 
fit  ;  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  donat¬ 
ed  the  organ,  carpet  and  matting, 
and  the  Sunday  school  presented 
the  chairs  for  the  S.  S.  room  and 
choir.  The  fourteen  windows  in 
the  church  were  presented  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

The  building  committee  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen  :  J.  L. 
Isenberg,  M.  R.  Heffner,  Harry  B. 
Fouse,  S.  G.  Lininger,  M.  K.  Hamer 
and  W.  F.  Peightal.  These  gentle¬ 
men  had  the  active  support  of  the 
popular  pastor,  Rev.  C.  H.  Sling-  i 
hoff,  and  all  served  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  with  no  other 
purpose  in  view  than  to  do  the  best 
for  the  interests  of  their  beloved 
church. 

The  services  on  dedication  day 
were  in  charge  of  pastor  Slinghoff. 
Two  able  sermons  were  delivered  by  j 
Rev.  H.  T.  Spangler,  1).  B.,  presi- 
, of  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa., 
who  was  at  his  best  on  both  occa¬ 
sions.  The  attendance  at  the  ser¬ 
vices  was  very  large. 


AN  INTERESTING  SERVICE. 


Dedication  of  the  Huntingdon  Reformed 
Church  on  Sunday. 

Sunday,  January  loth,  was  a  day  that 
will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  the  > 
members  of  the  Reformed  congregation 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
the  church  at  large.  It  was  the  occasion  ' 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  on  ? 
the  site  of  the  old  structure,  at  the  corner  I 
of  Sixth  and  Church  streets,  and  its  con¬ 
secration  to  the  worship  of  God. 

The  project  of  electing  a  new  house  of  I 
worship  has  been  one  of  the  fond  hopes  r 
of  this  growing  congregation  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  at  a  congregational 
meeting  last  March  it  was  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  commence  the  work.  The 
people  responded  with  equal  unanimity  j 
to  the  appeal  for  the  necessary  money,  f 
and  on  Sunday  the  climax  was  reached  \ 
by  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  most  ] 
beautiful  churches  in  the  Juniata  valley,  * 
practically  free  of  debt. 

The  present  pastor,  the  former  pastors,  j 
the  congregation  and  the  town  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
achievement,  which  may  well  be  termed 
wonderful  when  we  look  back  in  the  his-  I 
tory  of  this  congregation  a  few  years,  to  I 
the  time  when  it  was  united  with  the  | 
McConnellstown  church,  and  when  both  | 
together  did  not  do  half  the  work  that  I 
each  of  them  is  doing  now.  A  history  ! 
of  the  McConnellstown  church  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the 
Globe,  and  will  serye  as  a  history  of  the 
Huntingdon  charge,  until  their  separa-  j, 
tioninl892.  Many  faint  hearts  trembled  j 
at  this  separation,  fearing  neither  con-  s 
gregation  could  support  its  work  alone, 
but  a  perusal  of  to-day’s  Globe  will 
proye  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  in  ! 
the  matter,  for  botli  charges  have  since 
flourished  beyond  the  expectations  of  j 
the  most  sanguine,  and  we  print  in  this  ; 
issue  a  like  achievement  at  McConnells-  j. 
town,  and  may  add  here  that  both  con¬ 
gregations  haye  done  noble  work  in  1 
other  directions,  and  as  was  suggested  at  j 
the  services  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
Huntingdon  church  has  risen  from  the  I 
lowest  to  the  first  place  on  the  roll  of  j 
honor  in  Juniata  Chassis  for  benevo- i 
lence. 


NEW  REFORMED  CHURCH  HUNTINGDON,  PA. 


formed  people  in  Huntingdon  was  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Mifflin  streets,  the 
site  of  the  present  First  M.  E.  church. 
This  was  built  in  1806  and  dedicated  in 
1818.  The  second  church,  the  one  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  new  structure,  was 
built  and  dedicated  about  the  year  1857. 
It  was  a  plain  two-story  brick,  but  well 
served  its  purpose  for  the  half  century  of 
its  existence,  and  the  last  service  held 
there  in  May  last  was  a  sad  one  for  many 
of  the  older  people  in  the  congregation, 
after  which  it  was  torn  down  and  the 
foundation  for  the  present  building  was 
laid. 

The  committee  on  plans  for  the  new 
church  was  composed  of  the  pastor,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Creitz,  H.  B.  Dunn,  Esq.,  and  W. 
G.  Focht.  The  architect  was  George  W. 
Kramer,  of  New  York  city.  The  Build¬ 
ing  Committee  were  John  Brewster,  M. 
W.  Isenberg,  Peter  Gerlach  and  Joseph 
Lang,  who  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
building  to  our  townsman,  J.  C.  Hall, 
for  the  sum  of  $7,513.  The  entire  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  complete  church  was 
$12,300,  and  which  is  unusual  to  record 
the  building  was  erected  for  less  than 
the  amount  anticipated  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning,  and  the  surprise 
of  all  is  that  such  a  building  was  erected 
for  the  price. 


The  building  proper  fronts  65  feet  on 
Church  street  and  91  feet  on  Sixth  street. 
The  architectural  design  is  of  the  latest, 
the  low'  Romanesque  type.  It  is  built  of 
pressed  brick  with  blue  stone  trimming. 
There  are  three  entrances,  with  swing¬ 
ing  doors.  The  windows  are  large,  with 
beautiful  stained  glass  ;  several  are  me¬ 
morial  windows.  The  interior  of  the 
main  auditorium  is  arranged  upon  the 
“Akron  Plan.”  The  pulpit  is  in  the 
northwest  corner,  with  the  choir  loft  to 
the  right.  On  the  north  side  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  room,  separated  from  the 
main  room  by  large  sliding  doors,  so 
both  rooms  can  be  used  together  when 
the  occasion  demands.  The  Sunday  school 
room  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  large 
bible  class  room  and  infant  department 
being  on  either  side  of  the  main  room, 
separated  from  it  by  sliding  doors.  There 
are  also  several  small  book  rooms,  coat 
rooms,  and  a  large  pastor’s  study  over 
the  bible  class’s  room.  The  interior 
decorations  are  the  same  in  both  parts  of 
the  building.  They  are  plain,  but  none 
the  less  beautiful.  The  walls  are  fres¬ 
coed  in  tan  and  buff  tones.  The  win¬ 
dows  and  carpet  are  of  an  olive  effect 
and  the  woodwork  and  seats  are  finished 
cherry,  making  a  contrast  that  is  much 


admired.  The  main  room  has  a  slight 
decline  toward  the  pulpit.  The  pews  are 
all  provided  with  book  racks,  and  haye 
hat  holders  on  the  under  side.  The 
seating  capacity  of  both  rooms  is  about 
650.  The  church  will  be  lighted  with 
electricity  with  a  large  Frink  reflector  in 
each  room  and  several  side  lights.  Noise¬ 
less  steam  heat  is  used,  with  direct  and 
indirect  radiators,  furnished  from  a  No. 

8  Mercer  boiler,  put  in  by  Mr.  Paul  De¬ 
wees,  and  is  working  admirably.  The 
cellar  includes  the  entire  under  floor, 

1  and  there  are  provided  toilet  rooms  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Ladies 
Aid  society  of  the  congregation  who 
liave  been  largely  instrumental  in  the 
work,  contemplate  the  fitting  up  of  a 
room  in  the  cellar  to  use  for  small  enter¬ 
tainments,  suppers,  etc. 

The  dedicatory  services  on  Sunday 
morning  were  conducted  by  three  for- 
i  mer  pastors  :  Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  church, 
i  Hagerstown,  Md.,  who  preached  at  this 
place,  his  first  charge,  in  1867  and  1868, 

'  and  who  has  ever  since  ably  served  the 
people  at  Hagerstown  ;  Rev.  Cyrus  J. 
Musser,  editor  of  the  “Reformed  Church 
Messenger,”  of  Philadelphia,  the  leading 
denominational  publication,  who  was 
here  from  1885  to  1891,  and  Rev.  W.  C. 

I  Scheaffer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  First  Reformed 
church  at  Chambersburg,  who  was  pas- 
1,1 1  tor  here  from  1891  to  1894. 

It  was  a  rich  spiritual  feast  for  these 
men  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  E. 

I  Creitz,  to  receive  the  Christian  greeting 
!  accorded  them  by  the  congregation  and 
people  of  Huntingdon,  by  whom  they 
are,  every  one,  held  in  high  esteem  and 
dearly  beloved,  as  well  as  for  the  people 
who  heard  the  able  discourses,  both 
morning  and  evening. 

The  dedicatory  services  proper  were 
held  in  the  morning,  opening  at  10:30. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Scheaf¬ 
fer  from  the  text  found  in  Isaiah  60: 9-18, 
and  the  usual  simple,  but  impressive, 
consecration  services  were  conducted  by 
the  other  ministers.  In  the  evening  the 
;  services  opened  with  a  Christian  En- 
]  deavor  meeting  in  the  Sunday  school 
room,  at  which  a  specially  prepared  pro¬ 
gram  was  rendered.  At  the  church  ser- 
^  vices  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Kieffer 
and  Rev.  Muster.  During  both  services 
the  choir  sang  several  special  selections. 


17,  ^ 


morning  meeting  Rev.  Creitz  an 
nounced  that  the  amount  needed  to 
the  church  of  debt  was  about  §1300,  and 
in  a  few  words  left  it  with  the  people, 
who  have  generously  responded,  and 
are  delighted  in  the  fact  that  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  wiped  out. 

This  is  likely  only  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  growth  and  usefulness  in  this 
congregation.  The  pastor  and  people 
are  now  in  position  to  push  forward  the 
work  of  religion  in  our  midst,  and  the 
people  of  Huntingdon  certainly  wish 
them  God-speed. 

Sei  vices  are  being  held  every  evening 
this  week  at  7:30.  Communion  services 
be  conducted  Sunday  morning  at 

1 10:30. 
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Joseph  Saxton,  Huntingdon  Wizard? 
Was  Father  of  American  Photography 


By  ALBERT  M.  RUNG 

For  some  time  it  has  been  my 
intention  to  prepare  for  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Daily  News  a  contri¬ 
bution  telling  of  the  Saxton’s,  an 
old  Huntingdon  family,  as  much 
material  had  been  obtained,  some 
of  which  has  never  been  publish¬ 
ed.  It  was  especially  intended  to 
recall  the  career  of  a  famous 
member  of  this  family — Joseph 
Saxton — whom  Mr.  Hugh  Lind¬ 
say,  a  noted  Huntingdon  editor 
of  other  days,  once  described  as 
“one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  ever  lived.”  Recent  events 
indicate  this  to  be  an  opportune 
time  for  this  contribution. 

In  the  rotogravure  section  of 
The  New  York  Times  for  Sunday, 
January  1,  19 w,  appeared  a  full 
featuring  ''The  Gentenajrjj 


of  the  Camera.”  This  highly  inter¬ 
esting  feature  not  only  gave  a 
short  history  of  photography, 
which  was  first  announced  by  its 
inventor,  Louis  Jacques  Mande 
Daguerre,  on  January  7,  1839, 

but  gave  interesting  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  first  photographs, 
known  as  “daguerrotypes,”  after 
the  inventor  of  that  process. 
Other  names  were  mentioned  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
early  d  velopment  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  the  name  of  that 
famous  Huntingdon  man,  Joseph 
Saxton,  whom  we  shall  find  made  ! 
the  first  photograph  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  first  gave  it 
the  American  impetus  by  his 
experimentation  which  finally  led 
to  its  present  day  perfection,  was 
emptied  from  any  mention-  Qagq 

uerre  was  bom  in  Cormeilles, 
France,  in  1789.  He  died  near 
Paris,  July  10,  1851.  Daguerre 

made  his  process  public  and  free 
for  all  to  ’  use,  in  1839,  being 
granted  an  annuity  by  the  French 
government  for  doing  so. 

John  Wanamaker,  the  mer¬ 
chant  prince  of  Philadelphia,  and 
always  a  warm  admirer  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  told  of  Saxton’s  part  in 
photography  by  means  of  a 
double-page  ad  which  appeared 
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in  the  papers  of  that  city  on  Oct¬ 
ober  7,  1895.  This  advertisement, 
unusual  for  those  days,  gave  sev¬ 
eral  sketches  of  earlier  buildings 
and  locations  of  the  Wanamaker 
store.  A  small  portrait  of  Joseph 
Saxton  was  also  shown  and  near 
this  a  cut  of  two  antique  build- 
/  n»  PatfA  Ninel 


ings.  That  part  of  the  ad 
taining  to  Saxton  read  as 

lows: 

“The  first  photograph  made  in 
America  was  a  view  taken  on  a 
sheet  of  polished  metal  from  an 
upper  window  of  the  U.  S.  mint, 
by  Joseph  Saxton,  October  16, 
1839 — the  day  after  the  different 
accounts  of  Daguerre’s  process 
were  published  in  Philadelphia.  A 
seidlitz  powder  box,  with  a  few 
flakes  of  iodine,  answered  for 
a  coating  box;  while  a  cigar  box 
and  burning  glass  were  impro¬ 
vised  for  a  camera.  An  iron  spoon 
served  to  heat  mercury  to  de¬ 
velop  the  plate.  The  result  was  a 
picture  showing  a  portion  of  the 
State  Arsenal  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  High  School  which  then 
stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Wanamaker’s. 

“A  copy  from  the  original  pic¬ 
ture,  made  for  us  by  Julius  F. 
Sachse,  editor  of  American  Jour* 
nal  of  Photography,  Is  shown  to¬ 
day  with  the  Photographic  Goods. 
Juniper  St.  side;  which  by 
strange  coincidence  are  on 
exact  spot  whereon  stood  the 
buildings  shown  on  that  first  pic- 
ture.” 

To  realize  the  ability  of  this 
master  genius,  attention  is  espec¬ 
ially  called  to  the  fact  that  only 
one  day  elapsed  from  the  ;  Dag¬ 
uerre’s  process  was  announced 
until  a  crude  outfit  had  been  as¬ 
sembled  and  a  photograph  made 
—the  first  in  America. 

That  Saxton’s  interest  In  the 
development  of  photography  was 
continued  is  clearly  shown  by  J. 
Simpson  Africa,  who  told  of  this 
in  “Local  History  of  Free  Mas-  ' 
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onry,”  which  appeared  in 
Huntini 

18p#  Mr.  Africa,  who 
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n  Globe,  serially,  dur- 


mg’  18B$  Mr.  Africa,  wno  was 
born  in  1832,  wrote  the  following 
regarding  Saxton: 

“Joseph  Saxton,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  "Old*  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  a  son  of  James  Saxton, 
was  bom  in  the  home  No.  428 
Penn  street,  yet  standing.  He 
learned  the  silversmith  trade  in 
his  native  town.  He  became  an 
employe  of  the  U.  S.  government 
first  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia 
and  later  in  the  Coast  Survey  of¬ 
fice.  He  was  the  first  man  in 
America  to  produce  a  daguer- 
rotype.  The  writer,  then  in  his 
early  boyhood,  distinctly  remem¬ 
bers  Saxton  taking  a  daguerro- 
type  plate  of  the  Juniata,  looking 
eastward  from  the  Old  Academy 
Building,  at  Allegheny  and  sec¬ 
ond  street^.  Daguerro’s  process 
consisted  of  fixing  by  chemicals, 
the  image  of  an  external  object 
on  a  highly  polished  silver  plate. 
It  was  the  initial  step  which 
resulted  in  modern  photography. 
Joseph  Saxton  was  a  grand  uncle 
of  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  estimable 
wife  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.’’ 

Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  still  doubt  the  master 
genius  of  Saxton,  the  following  is 
taken  in  its  entirety  from  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Saxton’s  life  as  given 
in  Appletons’  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,  published  in 
1888: 


“Joseph  Saxton,  mechanician, 
bom  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  22 
March,  1799;  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  26  Oct.,  1873.  He  received 
a  limited  education,  and  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  after 
which  he  constructed  a  printing 
press  and  published  a  small  news¬ 
paper  at  irregular  intervals.  In 
1817  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade, 
and  invented  a  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  teeth  of  wheels  the  out¬ 
lines  of  which  were  true  epicy- 
cyoidal  curves.  Meanwhile  he 
learned  to  draw  with  facility 
and  devoted  some  time  to  the 
study  of  engraving.  He  then  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Isaiah  Luke- 
ens  a  celebrated  machin¬ 
ist  of  Philadelphia  and  con¬ 
structed  an  astronomical  clock 
with  compensating  pendulum  and 
an  escapement  on  a  new  plan  de¬ 
vised  by  himself.  The  town  clock 
in  the  belfry  of  Independence 
■**all  was  also  made  by  him  about 
•Sis  time.  In  his  ambition  to  ob- 
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member  of  the  Frankin  Institute, 
and  acquired  reputation  among 
its  members  for  his  ingenuity.  In 
1828  he  visited  England,  and 
being  attracted  to  the  Adelaide 
gallery  of  practical  science  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  constructed  many  ingen¬ 
ious  mechanical  toys  for  that  in¬ 
stitution.  He  also  made  numerous 
original  investigations,  met  many 
celebrated  en^  'neers  and  mechani¬ 
cians  and  was  introduced  by 
Michael  Faraday  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  institution.  In  1833 
he  exhibited  before  the  British 
association  for  the  advancement 
of  science  a  magneto-electric 
machine  with  which  he  showed  a 
brilliant  electric  spark,  decom¬ 
posed  water,  exhibited  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  between  charcoal  points, 
and  gave  a  rapid  series  of  intense 
shocks.  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  also  invented  the 
locomotive  differential  pulley,  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  vel¬ 
ocity  of  vessels,  and  a  fountain- 
pen,  and  perfected  the  medal- 
ruling  machine,  an  apparatus  for||! 
tracing  lines  on  metal  or  glass  at 
a  minute  distance  from  each 
other  that  shall  represent  by  an 
engraving  the  design  on  the  face 
of  the  medal.  He  was  tendered 
the  office  of  the  director  of  the 
printing  machine,  y  of  the  Bank  of 
England  but  declined  this  place 
in  order  to  accept,  in  1837,  that 
of  constructor  and  curator  of  the 
standard  weighing  apparatus  of 
the  U.S.  mint  in  Philadelphia. 
During  his  connection  with  the 
mint  he  constructed  the  large 
standard  balances  that  are  used 
in  the  annual  inspection  of^ssays 
and  the  verification  of  standard 
weights.  In  1843  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  construction  of  thelv 
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measures  to  be  presented  to  each 
of  the  states  for  insuring  uniform¬ 
ity  of  measures  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  coast  survey.  He  invented 
an  automatic  instrument  for 
recording  the  height  of  the  tides, 
and  applied  the  reflecting  pyro¬ 
meter  that  had  been  previously 
invented  to  the  construction  of 
measuring  rods  that  would  re¬ 
tain  their  length  while  subjected 
to  different  temperatures.  A  deep- 
sea  thermometer  and  an  immersed 
hydrometer  were  among  his  later 
inventions.  Mr.  Saxton  received 
from  the  Franklin  institute 
1834  a  medal  for  his  reflecting 
pyrometer,  and  in  1851  was 
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awarded  a  gold  metal  at  the 
World’s  fair  In  London  for  a 
large  balance  of  extreme  precision, 
in  1857  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  American  philosophical 
society,  and  in  1863  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  National 
icademy  of  sciences.  A  sketch  of 
fils  life  was  contributed  by  Joseph 
Henry  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  body  (Washington,  1877).’* 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bio¬ 
graphical  account  just  quoted 
’ails  to  mention  Saxton’s  part  in 
;he  development  of  photography. 
Such  an  omission  >.s  this  would 
ead  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
other  achievements  have  not 
oeen  omitted  as  well. 

“Wizard”  should  be  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  name  for  this  native  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  memory  is  all 

>ut  forgotten.  Here  is  an  example 
vhich  serves  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portant  mission  of  the  Hunting- 
ion  County  Historical  society  who 
ire  deserving  of  every  support  in 
parrying  out  their  program  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  such 
distinguished  sons,  as  well  as  the 
marking  of  historic  sites. 

Saxton  blazed  the  path  along 
which  Edison  and  other  American 
inventors  travelled  to  fame  many 
years  later.  Without  American 
incentive,  the  evolution  of  Dagu¬ 
erre’s  process  would  doubtless 
have  been  extremely  slow.  Civi¬ 
lization  was  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  genius  as  Saxton  at  this  time, 
and  to  those  in  our  cities  viewing 
a  wire-photo  in  the  evening 
papers  of  an  event  which  occurred 
but  a  few  hours  previous  several 
thousand  miles  away;  to  those  of 
the  cinema  audience,  whether  it 
be  in  a  mid-western  prairie  vil¬ 
lage  or  in  the  massive  play-house 
of  S'  me  large  city,  they  are  be¬ 
holding  the  results  of  a  famous 
Huntingdon  man,  who,  from  the 
old  United  States  mint,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  succeeded,  with  a  crude 
contraption,  in  making  the  first 
photograph  in  America — a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 
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